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The literary art of 


the Lettres philosophiques 
by T. J. Barling 


The student of Voltaire can scarcely complain that the Lettres 
philosophiques have been neglected. Indeed, the degree of atten- 
tion they have received is an indication of their importance as a 
Voltairean text and as a landmark in the history of ideas in eight- 
eenth century France. The book first appeared in 1733, in an 
English guise’; the French form was published in the following 
year’. 

In any review of work done on the Lettres pride of place must 
be reserved to Lanson’s critical edition’. He thus defined (p.l) 
his object: ‘Mon but a été d’aider à comprendre comment Voltaire 
a fait son livre, comment et sur quels matériaux son esprit a tra- 
vaillé. J’ai voulu présenter un commentaire de sources, rien de 
plus’. This Lanson certainly did with impressive thoroughness. 
But in the process he also carried out the fundamental research on 
the text itself, establishing the primacy of the Jore edition in 
387 pages. Henri Labroue’s edition (Paris 1910) leans heavily on 
Lanson’s. In what was intended to be an ‘édition scolaire’ he 
deemed it proper to make certain expurgations. For all that, 
because of the value of the introduction and of some of the notes, 
his edition is worthy of notice. Raymond Naves has also made 


1 Letters concerning the English 3 Lettres philosophiques (Paris 1909). 
nation (London, printed for C. Davis References in the present study will be 
and A. Lyon, 1733, in-8°). to the third edition of 1924. 

2 various editions of the French form 
appeared in 1734- 
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his contribution to the elucidation of the Lettres. In a brief but 
gracefully written introduction he is concerned with seeing the 
place occupied by the book in Voltaire’s development as a writer 
and thinker. In harmony with this purpose, his notes follow in 
later writings the themes treated in the book, thereby demon- 
strating the frequency with which particular topics and ideas 
recur in the Voltairean corpus. The outstanding English edition 
is F. A. Taylor’s (Oxford 1956)‘. In his introduction we can find 
some valuable sections, notably 1v (‘Predecessors of Voltaire in 
England’) and v (‘Voltaire’s description of England’). Another 
useful study of English provenance is provided in Arthur Wilson- 
Green’s edition (Cambridge 1931). In addition, two monographs 
constitute important sources of information. Albert Lantoine, 
in Les Lettres philosophiques de Voltaire (Paris 1946), has given 
the genesis and reception of the book close attention. His style 
is racy and lively and in more than one place recalls Voltaire’s 
own manner. Then there is Cesare Luporini’s Italian study: 
Voltaire e les ‘Lettres philosophiques’ (Firenze 1955). This is a 
perceptive analysis, not merely of the actual contents but also of 
the underlying motives of the work. 

With all this material at our command (and my bibliography 
is not exhaustive) we are well informed. Yet there is a notable 
gap: none of the studies mentioned above offers a sustained 
and systematic discussion of the literary art displayed by 
Voltaire. There is nothing strictly corresponding to the section 
entitled: “The Art of “Candide”? which we find in the in- 
troduction to professor Crocker’s edition of the conte (1958). 


“all my references to the text of the 


references in the present study to the 
Lettres will be to this edition. F. A. 


length of the various letters as they 


Taylor based his text on that of the 
Jore edition (see his remarks on 
p-xxxii). It should, however, be noted 
that in the 25th letter he has included 
(between square brackets, pp.122-127) 
certain remarks which were added later 
by Voltaire. As there will be frequent 
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appear in Taylor’s edition, it should be 
noted that a page represents approxi- 
mately 400 words. Vol.rv of A Critical 
bibliography of French literature, gene- 
ral editor D.C. Cabeen, should also 
be consulted; also M. M. H. Barr’s 
bibliographies. 
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This aspect receives even ampler consideration in W. F. Bot- 
tiglia’s Voltaire’s Candide: analysis of a classic (second edition, 
1964). 

While attention needs to be called to this omission in the varied 
and valuable work done on the text, it would be churlish not to 
acknowledge that an occasional note and passage contain obser- 
vations, sometimes of a penetrating character, on the literary art. 
This is particularly true of F. A. Taylor’s remarks in ‘Voltaire’s 
description of England’, already mentioned. The closest approxi- 
mation to a sustained handling of the theme is Lanson’s fascinat- 
ing paper: ‘Voltaire et les Lettres philosophiques — comment 
Voltaire faisait un livres. He demonstrates brilliantly how Vol- 
taire, drawing upon a diversity of sources, fused the material in 
the crucible of his own mind, eliminated the dross and retained 
‘le singulier, le savoureux et l’utile. One point Lanson has 
brought out with special clarity: the autoptic element in the 
letters, a quality which, as we shall see, accounts in no small 
degree for their success. Furthermore, he shows how the material 
employed by Voltaire was manipulated by him for his own 
special purposes. 

An additional point of interest in Lanson’s paper is the conclu- 
sion drawn regarding the date of composition: ‘Dans le volume 
de 1734, il yadonc une seule lettre qu’on ait une raison sérieuse de 
dater de son exil. Tous les indices précis qu’on relève ailleurs 
montrent Voltaire rédigeant en France, et rédigeant après 1729 
et même 1730*. Though this matter cannot here be explored in 
detail, it calls for some consideration, for Lanson’s pronounce- 
ment represents a total repudiation of the story circulated by 
Voltaire after the appearance of the book, to the effect that the 
volume was merely the reproduction of letters sent to Thieriot 
during his sojourn in England (Lanson’s ed. ii.25 4). The motives 


5 La Revue de Paris (août 1908), 6 p.506; when we come to consider 
XV.iv.505-533- letter 24 we shall discover full confir- 
mation of Lanson’s conclusion. 
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for this characteristically eighteenth century fiction are obvious: 
the author had no illusions about the effect his work would 
produce upon the authorities. By pretending that it was not a 
deliberate assault upon the establishment but merely private 
letters written to a friend and, as it were, only undesignedly and 
fortuitously critical, he could hope, if not entirely to mask, at 
least to mitigate, his offence. Lantoine’s comments (p.64) are 
worth quoting: ‘Peut-on en vouloir sérieusement à un voyageur 
qui a jeté tout de go ses impressions sur le papier? Un libertinage 
impromptu n’est pas du libertinage, c’est de l’imprudence tout 
au plus, une “gaffe” dont on peut s’excuser, et même s’accuser en 
plaidant cette circonstance atténuante que constitue le piège de 
l'improvisation’. 

Luporini (p.23) is disposed to treat the story with some serious- 
ness: “quasi certamente furono elaborate su un nucleo di lettere 
effettivamente scritte dall’ Inghilterra all’amico Thieriot’. A 
careful reading of Voltaire’s extant correspondence makes this 
nucleus appear exceedingly tenuous. There are, it is true, a few 
indications that Voltaire was noting and studying aspects of 
English life which later come up for notice in the Lettres. Thus, 
in a letter of February 1727, we read these remarks about Swift: 
‘C’est le Rabelais d’Angleterre comme je vous l’ay déjà mandé. 
Mais c’est un Rabelais sans fatras et le livre seroit très amusant 
par luy méme par les imaginations singuliéres dont il est plein, 
par la légéreté de son stile, etc. quand il ne seroit pas d’ailleurs la 
satire du genre humain’ (Best.300). This passage should be com- 
pared with what appears in the twenty-second of the Lettres phi- 
losophiques on the subject of Swift and Rabelais. There is little 
resemblance between such brief references and the text of Ja 4" 
In the light of the available evidence we may safely conclude that 
the letters are a work of art and not the fruit of a correspon- 
dence intended for Thieriot's enlightenment and delectation. 
The study ofthe book itself bears out this judgement. What we 
may term its architecture, the way in which the material is distri- 
buted and arranged, points to a process of careful selection and 
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coordination’. The chapters divide themselves into clearly defined 
groups. Of the total of twenty-five the first seven, and the last, are 
devoted to the religious theme. The second group, comprising 
letters 8 to 11, ranges over the subjects of parliament, government, 
commerce and, surprisingly, smallpox. Superficially, thismayseem 
lacking in homogeneity, but the liberal, tolerant outlook which 
makes possible the diversity of churches and sects mentioned in 
the first section, is now seen reflected in the institutions of the 
land. As for smallpox, our author’s treatment of the English 
attitude to this scourge serves to high-light the progressive, 
utilitarian outlook prevailing on the other side of the Channel. 

The third group embraces letters 12 to 17. In the first three of 
these consideration is successively given to Bacon, Locke and 
Newton. Here are the chief luminaries in the English firmament 
who have been allowed to shine with their full and natural lustre, 
the glory of their country and mankind. An interesting series of 
contrasts between Descartes and Newton is developed in let- 
ter 14, the remaining three (15-17) being then devoted to various 
aspects of the work of the great Englishman. This constitutes the 
toughest portion of the book, and the reader who has hitherto 
found much to enlighten and divert him, now finds that the 
subject matter calls for the greatest concentration on his part as 
he endeavours to follow the exposition of gravitation, Newton’s 
optics and his work on infinity and chronology. We should not 
miss the positioning of this section, right at the heart; it is highly 
intelligent and is in no sense fortuitous. By this stage the author, 
if he has not alienated their sympathies, has captured his readers’ 
interest. Even if they find this material heavy going, they are 


7 in a passing reference to the plan of 
the Lettres, Harcourt Brown appears 
rather critical: ‘The original Letters 
Concerning the English Nation were 
soon outdistanced in his years of 
omnivorous reading at Cirey; he 
destroyed the structure of that book, 
in so far as it may be described as 


having a plan, and merged its com- 
ponent parts into the continually 
growing Mélanges’ (‘Voltaire and the 
Royal Society of London’, University 
of Toronto quarterly (1943-1944, Xiii. 
41). This stricture, as I hope to show, 
is unmerited. 
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likely to survive it. Had it been put at the beginning, most readers 
would undoubtedly have been daunted by its forbidding charac- 
ter. There is certainly more delectable fare to follow. In letters 18 
to 24 these themes are handled: English tragedy, the comic 
theatre, the aristocracy who cultivate literature, the count of 
Rochester and Waller, Pope and some other poets, the respect 
due to men of letters, then, to close the section, a chapter on the 
academies in England and France. Here were topics dear to Vol- 
taire’s heart and he was able to write about them with great effect. 

The twenty-fifth letter, containing the reflections on Pascal’s 
Pensées, concludes the volume. Although this, as we shall see 
in due course, exhibits admirably some of the finer features 
of Voltairean prose, it is legitimate to inquire whether, in 
its existing form, it is, from the strictly literary viewpoint, a 
felicitous appendix. Out of character in many ways with the 
previous twenty-four, it distinctly slows up the tempo of the 
work: the reader’s attention is taxed as he endeavours to master 
the meaning of the extracts from the Pensées and to assess the 
justice of Voltaire’s observations, so largely critical in temper. 
Yet in one sense the appendix possesses an organic connection 
with the rest and that connection lies in the anti-religious polemic. 
By the time he reaches the last letter, the reader has no illusions 
about Voltaire’s intentions. England provided him with a rod to 
belabour his compatriots. Circumstances, we know, prevented 
him from easing his feelings directly on Rohan-Chabot but if his 
shoulders, and feelings, had smarted under the blows admin- 
istered by Chabot’s minions, it was now his turn. Few will 
regret that his vengeance assumed this form: his pen was mightier 
than his sword. The Lettres contain abundant evidence of his 
self-assurance. Perhaps the supreme token of this lies in the fact 
that he dared to enter the lists against so respected and redoubt- 
able a figure as Pascal. 

From this summary analysis, it is apparent that two major 
themes are interwoven. There is much valuable information about 
the England of the earlier part of the eighteenth century and there 
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are a number of brief but enlightening excursions into its earlier 
history. As F. A. Taylor (pp.xlix-I) has properly stressed, Voltaire 
has not provided banal reports of the guide-book variety but has 
moved on a much higher plane. It was this quality which enabled 
him so adroitly to develop his other theme of England as the land 
of freedom and to hold it up as an example to his own country. 

In his choice of the epistolary form, Voltaire wisely adopted a 
highly flexible medium, admirably suited to the varied and dis- 
parate nature of the subject matter. Predecessors* in the very 
field of reporting on English life had used this form and thirteen 
years earlier an illustrious figure, Montesquieu, had employed 
the same device in the Leztres persanes. Its use gave Voltaire the 
necessary freedom to deal with a wide range of detached topics, 
or with different aspects of the same subject. As already remarked, 
much skill underlies the breaking up and distribution of the 
material. An obvious fact, which has not received the notice it 
deserves, is the relative brevity of the letters. In F. A. Taylor’s 
edition, if we except the reflections on Pascal, which in their 
original form cover roughly twenty-eight pages, the letters vary 
in length from one and a half pages (number 10) to nearly nine 
(number 15), with an average length for the first twenty-four of a 
little less than four pages. Each of the first ten is brief: the author 
is going to run no risk of boring his readers. We recall in this con- 
nection the succession of short chapters in Candide, especially in 
the early part. 

After this preliminary survey, we can proceed to a closer 
scrutiny of the Lettres. In our more detailed examination an 
endeavour will be made to trace the development of the book and 
to justify what has already been said about its structure. For this 
reason we shall need to study the themes, to note how they are 
interrelated and contribute to the main stream of thought. At the 
same time, attention will be called to certain general qualities of 
Voltaire’s prose and to particular stylistic features. In a final 


8 notably B. L. Muralt, Lettres sur 
les Anglais et les Français (1725, 1728). 
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review these two latter aspects will be considered in a more 
systematic manner. 

The first letter (‘Sur les quakers’) is a minor masterpiece. It 
need occasion no surprise that our author is at his best in this 
chapter as he is bent on capturing the interest of his readers and on 
enlisting their sympathy. The treatment of the theme is human 
and concrete. Instead of being presented with an arid dissertation 
on Quakerism, we are taken into the home of a typical member 
of the community. The description of the man and his domestic 
setting is brief but effective. With the economy and concentra- 
tion of language which distinguish his prose, Voltaire brings out 
the salient features: the serious, sober demeanour of the individual 
have suitable concomitants in the simplicity of his attire and in the 
modest but solidly built home, where the most striking charac- 
teristic is a cleanliness unspoilt by ostentation. We feel the charm 
of this unaffected figure: ‘je n’ai jamais vu en ma vie d’air plus 
noble ni plus engageant que le sien’ (p.11). The Quaker stands 
out very boldly before the mind’s eye but he becomes fully 
human only when he begins to talk: Voltaire’s film has a sound 
track. Here are his first words: ‘Ami, me dit-il, je vois que tu es 
un étranger; si je puis t’étre de quelque utilité, tu n’as qu’à parler’. 
This unexpected use of ‘tutoiement’ would immediately arrest 
the French reader, and later in the letter the anachronistic Quaker 
practice is discussed. The whole conversation is a brilliant 
example of Voltaire’s mastery of dialogue. To let a member 
speak in his own distinctive idiom is much more effective than 
any formal analysis of the community’s teaching. At the same 
time, there is a full deployment of Voltairean irony. Our author 
contrives to attack simultaneously on two fronts: he subjects the 
Quaker to his wit but uses him as a mouthpiece to attack sacra- 
mentalism. This is but one of the early indications of the polem- 
ical purpose of the book. On hearing of the Quaker’s views on 
baptism, Voltaire exclaims: ‘Hélas! . . . comme vous seriez brûlé 
en pays d’Inquisition, pauvre homme!’. When we bear in mind 
that the victim of this barbarity would be a person so inoffensive 
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and charitably disposed, we realize how adroit is the thrust. 
Again, right at the end, there is a vigorous denunciation of 
war. The Quaker speaks but the accent is distinctly Voltairean?. 

The most impressive qualities of this letter lie, first, in the 
manner in which a diversity of material has, within the compass 
of four pages, been shaped into a finely articulated whole. Then 
there is the life-like nature of the Quaker’s portrait. The letter 
contains an allusion to Robert Barclay, the chief apologist of the 
society (Lanson’s ed. i.12-19). Voltaire was familiar with his 
writings, which is a reminder that the Lettres, despite their 
inaccuracies”, rest in many places upon a firm and serious docu- 
mentary basis. But he did something more than read about the 
community. He went into the home of a worthy. representative, 
Andrew Pitt. Here was the prototype he had in mind. It is preci- 
sely this element of first-hand experience which accounts for the 
vivacity and realism of the opening letter. In the nineteenth of the 
Lettres, we find the observation: ‘Si vous voulez connaitre la 
comédie anglaise, il n’y a d’autre moyen pour cela, que d’aller a 
Londres, d’y rester trois ans, d’apprendre bien l’anglais et de voir 
la comédie tous les jours’ (p.76). This was an important principle 
to which its formulator was often, but not invariably, obedient. 

The literary features which distinguish the first letter are also 
evident in the next. After visiting the home of a typical Quaker, 
Voltaire has himself conducted to one of their assemblies: ‘Il y 
avait environ quatre cents hommes dans l’église, et trois cents 
femmes: les femmes se cachaient le visage dans leur éventail; les 
hommes étaient couverts de leurs larges chapeaux; tous étaient 
assis, tous dans un profond silence’ (p.5). This, one feels, is a 
transcript from life. The chapter is short, extending to scarcely 
two pages. For all that, the same polemical skill is manifest and 


%the anti-war polemic begins garding the Quaker attitude to war; 


towards the bottom of p.4: ‘Nous 
n’allons jamais à la guerre’. The 
eloquence should be noted. For the 
source of Voltaire’s information re- 


see Lanson’s ed., i. 12-19. 
10 cf. Lanson, ‘Voltaire et les Lettres 
philosophiques’, p.521. 
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we again see him attacking on two fronts. The Quakers may be 
thoroughly likable, but they are, in his eyes, a collection of 
amiable cranks. He contrives to hit off the assembly in a few lines, 
marked by a mordant and withering wit: ‘Ce silence dura un 
quart d’heure. Enfin un d’eux se leva, ôta son chapeau, et, après 
quelques grimaces et quelques soupirs, débita, moitié avec la 
bouche, moitié avec le nez, un galimatias tiré de l'Evangile, à ce 
qu’il croyait, où ni lui ni personne n’entendit rien. Quand ce 
faiseur de contorsions eut fini son beau monologue, et que l’as- 
semblée se fut séparée toute édifiée et toute stupide, je demandai 
à mon homme pourquoi les plus sages d’entre eux souffraient de 
pareilles sottises’ (p.5). This passage reveals Voltaire’s formi- 
dable mastery of polemics. But if he belabours the Quakers, he 
manages once more to use them in his assault on ecclesiasticism. 
Furthermore, he again employs dialogue with great effect: ‘Vous 
n'avez donc point de prêtres? lui dis-je. — Non, mon ami, dit le 
quaker, et nous nous en trouvons bien. . . . Dieu a dit: Vous avez 
reçu gratis, donnez gratis! Irons-nous, après cette parole, mar- 
chander l'Evangile, vendre l’Esprit-Saint, et faire d’une assemblée 
de chrétiens une boutique de marchands? (p.6). 

It should be noted that if the epistolary form permits a detached 
treatment of topics, there is some deliberate linking: a sure 
indication that the author is writing a book and has carefully 
planned its lay-out. Thus, at the end of the second letter, we read: 
‘Dans la première [z.e. next] lettre vous aurez leur histoire que 
vous trouverez encore plus singuliére que leur doctrine’. This 
purpose is actually carried out in two chapters, in which the 
history of Quakerism is made more human and dramatic by 
concentrating it first on the activities of George Fox and then on 
those of William Penn. It is thus that Voltaire avoids overloading 
his theme and wearying his readers. Yet again we are left in no 
doubt about his opinion of Quaker eccentricities, but the piquant, 
arresting features of their practices are brought out, often only to 
bring into relief the contrast with other sections of Christendom. 
The satire varies in sharpness. At the beginning of the third letter 
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it is relatively gentle but on the whole the chapter is composed 
with great élan. It abounds in racy, picturesque details, and it is 
evident that Voltaire is revelling in the task of describing Fox’s 
encounters with the authorities and telling how he got the better 
of them. He recounts one highly entertaining incident: Fox, 
lodged in the stocks through the good offices of an Anglican 
clergyman, converts this unpromising platform into a pulpit, 
with such effect that his hearers release him and put the clergy- 
man in his place (p.8). Here is an anecdote after Voltaire’s own 
heart, and doubtless its composition gave him considerable joy. 
Can it surprise us that he took some liberty with the facts and 
embroidered them for his own ends? 

The history of Quakerism is completed in letter 4, the centre of 
the stage being now occupied by William Penn. The record of the 
extension of the society’s activities to foreign parts afforded 
Voltaire the opportunity to describe his fine work in the north 
American colony which came to bear his name: Pennsylvania. 
Despite all the genuine admiration he feels for this, the author 
engages in his usual bubble-pricking. In the account given of 
Penn’s return home after his conversion as a student at Oxford, 
we see Voltaire in his most pungent vein: ‘De retour chez le vice- 
amiral son père, au sortir du collège, au lieu de se mettre à genoux 
devant lui et de lui demander sa bénédiction, selon l’usage des 
Anglais, il l’aborda le chapeau sur la tête, et lui dit: “Je suis fort aise, 
Pami, de te voir en bonne santé”. Le vice-amiral crut que son fils 
était devenu fou; il s’aperçut bientôt qu’il était quaker’ (pp.10-11). 

When we look back on the four letters and fourteen pages 
devoted to the Quakers, we see abundant evidence of literary art. 
Voltaire was undoubtedly interested in the community which 
was for him the most appealing, and most eccentric, of the 
English nonconformist groups. But the attention he gave it was 
far from disinterested: he was ever on the watch for material to 
turn against Catholicism in particular, and organised religion in 


Utheironyin the first paragraph is so 
restrained that it might even be missed. 
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general. Furthermore, a closer look shows our author playing 
variations on one basic theme: intolerance is indefensible and, in 
any case, does not pay: persecution serves only to forward the 
cause ofthe victims (p.8); the Quakers themselves had introduced 
freedom of conscience and brotherly love in America (pp-12-13), 
and finally, with the advent of William Ir, all religious sects 
enjoyed freedom of worship (p.13). 

Voltaire was relentless in his polemics, and the attack started in 
the first four letters is pressed home in letters 5 and 6, in which he 
writes first about the Anglicans and then about the Presbyterians. 
There is some concealed irony in the treatment of English 
religious life: after devoting fourteen pages to the Quakers he 
graciously grants the two major churches a generous total of four 
and a half. Furthermore, the handling of the subject is general and 
largely ironic. Now that he is talking about what may be regarded 
as the national churches of England and Scotland he has scope for 
drawing parallels. This is a marked feature of the book and there 
are far too many examples for us to take note of all of them. 

Raymond Naves has made the interesting remark in his edition 
(p.xv) that Voltaire’s method ‘a des qualités éminemment péda- 
gogiques’. He had in mind our authors tireless capacity for 
repeating his cours without loss of enthusiasm for his subject 
matter. The observation may also be applied to this habit of 
drawing parallels: it is sound and stimulating pedagogy to present 
the unfamiliar in terms of the familiar. Thus, towards the end of 
letter 5, there is a comparison between the French and English 
clergy: ‘A l’égard des mœurs, le clergé anglican est plus réglé que 
celui de France; et en voici la cause’ (p-16). This topic affords 
him an opportunity to launch a withering attack against the 
French abbé: ‘Cet être indéfinissable, qui n’est ni ecclésiastique ni 
séculier’ (p.17). The power of Voltaire’s artillery is fully manifest 
in this trenchant passage. A further parallel begins in the third 
sentence of letter 6: ‘Ce presbytérianisme n’est autre chose que le 
calvinisme pur, tel qu’il avait été établi en France et qu’il subsiste à 
Genève’. Later we encounter a clever comparison in which the 
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Presbyterian appears by the side of his Catholic and Anglican 
counterparts: ‘Devant un jeune et vif bachelier français, criaillant 
le matin dans les écoles de théologie, et le soir chantant avec les 
dames, un théologien anglican est un Caton; mais ce Caton paraît 
un galant devant un presbytérien d’Ecosse’ (p.18). The theme is 
then developed. Need it be said that for one with the author's 
outlook the Presbyterians were rare kill-joys and wet blankets? 
At the end of the sixth letter, the point which hitherto, at least, 
Voltaire has contrived to labour without being too laboured, is 
driven home in a variety of ways: the diverse forms of religious 
life in England, we are told, rub along well enough together while 
in the Stock Exchange all sectarian differences are sunk in the 
common good. Then, to round off, the final remark picks up the 
thought at the start of letter 5: ‘Sil n’y avait en Angleterre qu’une 
religion, le despotisme serait à craindre; s’il y en avait deux, elles 
se couperaient la gorge, mais il y en a trente, et elles vivent en 
paix, heureuses’. Here we find yet another token of the attention 
given to the structure of the volume and of the determination, 
and skill, with which one of the main themes is kept steadily 
before the reader. 

The 7th letter, the last in the opening section, is the quietest. It 
carries as title: ‘Sur les sociniens ou ariens ou anti-trinitaires’??. 
This religious group had reckoned among its members John 
Locke and sir Isaac Newton, for whom Voltaire nourished the 
highest esteem. Furthermore, Socinianism, rightly or wrongly, 
had come to be regarded as synonymous with rationalism in 
religion. Here are two reasons to explain the absence of persiflage. 
It is, however, enlivened by an anecdote designed to illustrate 
the Socinian view of the relative positions between god and 
Christ. Furthermore, there is a thumbnail sketch of the illustrious 
theologian, dr Clarke, which is a superb example of the author’s 


12 F, A. Taylor has a long note ians, whom Voltaire lumps together, 
(pp.15 1-152) on this title,anote which were historically and doctrinally dis- 
concludes as follows: ‘It will be seen tinct’. 
from the above that Arians and Socin- 
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mastery of brief, terse description and of his capacity to seize 
upon essential details: ‘Cet homme est d’une vertu rigide et d’un 
caractère doux, plus amateur de ses opinions que passionné pour 
faire des prosélytes, uniquement occupé de calculs et de démons- 
trations, une vraie machine à raisonnements’ (p.20). This letter 
concludes almost tamely, with some reflections on the ‘moment 
of success’ in history: the Arian cause, despite its distinguished 
patrons, is not likely to prosper. Propitious circumstances are 
an essential element in success. This reveals the more serious side 
of Voltaire and demonstrates his interest in historical studies. 
Now that we have reached the end of the first group of letters 
and that we have been sufficiently enlightened on the writer’s 
purpose and the methods employed in its pursuit, we can pause 
and look more closely at some details of style, particularly at the 
means whereby the remarkable economy of language is achieved. 
The outstanding quality of the style lies in its strength and 
virility. There is no unnecessary embellishment and effect is 
produced, not by the accumulation of words and ideas, but by 
their reduction to the barest limits consistent with clarity. The 
elegance of language is spontaneous and there is no striving after 
fine writing as such. The author makes one think of a great 
athlete, running strongly but within his powers and revealing no 
sign of strain or fatigue. To accomplish this, the athlete must 
understand, and practice, the art of conserving his resources: he 
must avoid dissipating them in clumsy or superfluous movements. 
Voltaire excelled in this kind of economy. The description of Fox 
is an outstanding example: ‘Il se mit à trembler, à faire des contor- 
sions et des grimaces, à retenir son haleine, à la pousser avec vio- 
lence; la prêtresse de Delphes n’eût pas mieux fait. En peu de 
temps il acquit une grande habitude d'inspiration, et, bientôt 
après, il ne fut guère en son pouvoir de parler autrement’ (p.8-9). 
We should note with what brevity and pungency the origin of 
‘quaking’ is here described. At the end of the same paragraph, 
we read: “il leur fallait quelques miracles: ils en firent’. This is a 
typical instance of the terse, epigrammatic language in which the 
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Lettres are so rich. Voltaire is also able to employ single words 
with great effect. It should be noted how in the following short 
extracts the words I have italicized give a sharp edge to the wit. 
If they are considered in their context, it will be seen how much 
they heighten the satirical effect: ‘Quand ce faiseur de contor- 
sions eut fini son beau monologue, et que l’assemblée se fut 
séparée toute édifiée et toute stupide’ (p.5); ‘c'était un jeune 
homme de vingt-cinq ans, de mœurs irréprochables, et sainte- 
ment fou’ (p.7); ‘et comme Penn était jeune, beau et bien fait, les 
femmes de la Cour et de la ville accouraient dévotement pour 
l'entendre’ (p.11). 

With the 8th letter we come to the second section of the book. 
Comment has already been made on the disparate character ofthe 
four chapters in this group. Ill-assorted, they nevertheless possess 
an underlying unity in that they serve to illustrate the theme of 
England as the home of freedom. The reader who turns to the 
8th letter (‘Sur le Parlement’) and the one following (‘Sur le gou- 
vernement’) for any detailed information about the English 
system of government, will be disappointed. What is of greater 
moment to Voltaire is to din into French pates that across the 
Channel freedom reigns supreme and he does not hesitate, in the 
interests of his thesis, to be himself rather free with the facts. The 
terms ‘libre’, ‘liberté’ recur with almost monotonous frequency. 

What we are really offered is two historical sketches, tracing in 
different ways the emergence of freedom in England. In the first 
he presents a parallel between the Romans and the English. With 
his habitual skill he contrives to make this serve a double purpose: 
the English have achieved a wise distribution of powers: ‘La 
chambre des Pairs et celle des Communes sont les arbitres de la 
nation, le roi est le sur-arbitre. Cette balance manquait aux 


13 this applies particularly to the 
statement on p.23: ‘Les Anglais 
étaient acharnés contre Louis XIV, uni- 
quement parce qu’ils lui croyaient de 
l’ambition. Ils lui ont fait la guerre de 
gaieté de coeur, assurément sans aucun 


intérêt. This assertion will surely 
make any Englishman smile. Voltaire 
had second thoughts and cut it out of 
the text from 1739 onwards (see the 
Naves ed., p.204, note 60). 
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Romains’ (p.22). However, the Romans were more enlightened 
in one respect: ‘On n’a jamais connu chez les Romains la folie 
horrible des guerres de religion; cette abomination était réservée 
à des dévots prêcheurs d’humilité et de patience’ (p.21). Voltaire 
finds it impossible to keep off his hobby-horse of anti-ecclesiast- 
icism for any length of time. One has the feeling occasionally that 
he is riding it to death. Thus, in letter 8 he endeavours to score 
points once more at the expense of the Anglicans and Presby- 
terians (p.22), while in the next he makes a brief but vigorous 
onslaught on the rapacity of the popes (p.25). It is in the ninth 
letter that our author sketches the genesis of Magna Carta and 
allows his passion for social justice, one of the nobler and more 
admirable attributes in his character, to find expression in truly 
eloquent prose. The formerly depressed condition of the majority 
in Europe is brought out in the following passage: ‘Le plus grand 
nombre des hommes était en Europe ce qu’ils sont encore en plu- 
sieurs endroits du monde, serfs d’un seigneur, espéce de bétail 
qu'on vend et qu’on achète avec la terre. Il a fallu des siècles pour 
rendre justice à l'humanité, pour sentir qu’il était horrible que le 
grand nombre semât et que le petit nombre recueillit’ (p.26). 
However, in England, this condition belongs to the past: com- 
plete equality between the classes in the matter of taxation has 
been established and the lot of the peasant has become altogether 
a happier one: ‘Le paysan n’a point les pieds meurtris par des 
sabots; il mange du pain blanc; il est bien vêtu; il ne craint point 
d'augmenter le nombre de ses bestiaux ni de couvrir son toit de 
tuiles, de peur que l’on ne hausse ses impôts l’année après’ (p.28). 

À flourish—‘et dans laquelle ils vivent libres’ —serves at one 
and the same time to conclude both the paragraph from which we 
have been quoting, and the chapter. Driving home the main 
point of the present group of letters, it provides a link which is 
immediately taken up at the beginning of the next letter: ‘Le com- 
merce, qui a enrichi les citoyens en Angleterre, a contribué à les 
rendre libres, et cette liberté a étendu le commerce à son tour; de 
là s’est formée la grandeur de l'Etat’. The topic is now ostensibly 
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English trade (‘Sur le Commerce’). In point of fact only a slight 
treatment of the subject is presented in this short chapter of barely 
two and a half pages. However, within these narrow limits Vol- 
taire succeeds in indicating the contribution trade has made to 
the wealth of a country possessing but slender natural resources. 
Furthermore, in a passage which anticipates the opening of 
Candide, he girds at the Germans, ‘entêtés de leurs quartiers’ and 
goes on, in language of considerable epigrammatic power, to hit 
off the futility and foppishness of the French nobility: ‘En France 
est marquis qui veut; et quiconque arrive a Paris du fond d’une 
province avec de largent à dépenser et un nom en ac ou en ille, 
peut dire: “Un homme comme moi, un homme de ma qualité”, 
et mépriser souverainement un négociant. The whole of this 
final paragraph is justly famous and for its polemical effect 
deserves to be bracketed with the earlier attack on the abbés. By 
this assault on the German and French aristocracy greater relief 
is given to the more enlightened attitude of the English nobility 
who do not consider trade beneath their dignity. 

The 11th letter, ‘Sur l’insertion de la petite vérole’, rounds off 
this group. Attention has already been called to the structure of 
the book as a whole. This particular letter is a fine example of the 
architecture of the individual chapter. Voltaire states at the 
beginning the rival points—the English and the European—on 
the subject of inoculation against smallpox. To settle the issue 
he appeals to the facts of history. He proceeds to trace 
what we may term the historical succession in the transmission 
of the practice of inoculation. The Circassians, alarmed by the 
ravages of smallpox among their daughters whom they hoped to 
sell to the harems of surrounding nations, found that its effects 
could be circumscribed by inoculation. They were copied by the 
Turks, ‘gens sensés’. In Constantinople, the English ambassa- 
dress, lady Wortley-Montaigu, learning of the practice, had it 
carried out on her baby son". She brought the knowledge back 


14 this is an example of Voltaire’s 
minor errors: it was actually a daughter. 
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to England and there the wife of the prince of Wales, the future 
George 11, had inoculation carried out on four criminals under 
sentence of death. The success of this experiment emboldened 
her to try it on her own children. England then followed the royal 
example. Having thus sketched the spread of enlightenment, 
Voltaire proceeds to indicate the havoc wrought by smallpox, 
being careful at the same time to indicate the much happier posi- 
tion in Turkey and England: ‘Sur cent personnes dans le monde, 
soixante au moins ont la petite vérole; de ces soixante, dix en 
meurent dans les années les plus favorables, et dix en conservent 
pour toujours de facheux restes. Voila donc la cinquiéme partie 
des hommes que cette maladie tue ou enlaidit. De tous ceux qui 
sont inoculés en Turquie ou en Angleterre, aucun ne meurt, s’il 
n’est infirme et condamné a mort d’ailleurs, personne n’est mar- 
qué; aucun n’a la petite vérole une seconde fois, supposé que 
l’inoculation ait été parfaite” (p.33). He goes on to give instances 
of notable French figures who would have been saved if only the 
practice had been adopted in France. Here again we note that 
Voltaire’s method is that of a good teacher: examples of a precise 
nature lend support to the points made. The handling of the 
theme is concrete and the reader is left in no doubt as to the 
logical consequences of the facts presented. 

From our survey it is evident that the subject of England as the 
land of enlightenment, forward-looking, alive to its vital interests, 
free from obscurantism and outmoded inhibitions, has been 
driven home with considerable effect. The implications of this 
are clear: Frenchmen are living in the past, allowing their progress 
to be impeded, and their interests to suffer, because of futile 
prejudices. 

Apart from the tendency to flog his favourite hobby-horse, 
Voltaire has shown the same mastery, and intelligent use, of his 
material in the second group of letters, as in the first. The style, 
too, is distinguished by the same virility. Voltaire possessed a 
fine command of every part of speech: towards the end of the 
8th letter we find a sentence in which the adjectives are used with 
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a rare sense of their effectiveness: ‘Nos guerres civiles sous 
Charles vi avaient été cruelles, celles de la Ligue furent abomi- 
nables, celle de la Fronde fut ridicule’. Other stylistic features 
already noted recur: the adroit use of a word, wholly unexpected, 
to arrest the reader’s attention and a further thumbnail sketch—of 
the cardinal de Retz (p.23) —which is a model of compression. 

The third group of letters, embracing numbers 12 to 17, 
represents a substantial fraction of the book, occupying in all 
roughly thirty-four pages. There is a chronological sequence in 
this section as Francis Bacon (1561-1626), John Locke (1632- 
1704) and sir Isaac Newton (1643-1727) are in turn considered. 
The treatment of the three figures varies greatly: the discussion of 
Bacon in letter 12 contains some biographical details, including 
the mention of his impeachment for peculation, but in the next 
chapter attention is concentrated on Locke’s achievement as a 
philosopher. We learn nothing of consequence about him as a 
man. The lion’s share is, however, apportioned to Newton, for 
not only is he compared and contrasted with Descartes in letter 14, 
but the major aspects of his work are reviewed in the following 
three. 

Before looking more closely at this section, note needs to be 
taken of Lanson’s strictures in his edition (ii.8) on the fourteenth 
letter: ‘La lettre XIV n’est pas du même ton que les suivantes. Elle 
est plus badine et ne prononce pas entre Descartes et Newton, si 
l’on excepte l’avant-dernier paragraphe. Elle semble n’avoir pas 
été écrite dans le même temps, et doit être antérieure à la conver- 
sion de Voltaire au Newtonianisme’. After discussing the ques- 
tion of our author’s adoption of Newtonianism and the help he 
received in the process from Maupertuis, Lanson proceeds: ‘Je 
sais bien que Voltaire dit à Formont qu'il a tâché d’égayer sa 
matière: mais le badinage dans la lettre x1v consiste à rire de la 
contradiction des deux philosophes sans se prononcer, ce qui 
n’est pas la disposition de Voltaire partir de la fin d’octobre 1732’. 
It is difficult to believe that Lanson, usually so perceptive and so 
well informed, should have been so unjust in this matter of the 
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fourteenth letter. One of the points I have tried to make in the 
present study is that the arrangement of the various sections and 
chapters in the Lettres is the product of careful thought and 
planning. This feature is particularly true of the group we are 
now considering and letter 14 has its own proper place in the 
development of the section. Two points can be conceded to 
Lanson without demur: the letter is certainly lighter in tone than 
the three following and there is evidence that it was written 
earlier than the others. In fact, it contains a chronological clue: 
‘Ce fameux Newton, ce destructeur du systéme cartésien, mourut 
au mois de mars de l’an passé 1727’ (p.46). However that may be, 
careful study of the letter brings out the fact that Voltaire must 
have looked critically at it and concluded that it could be fitted 
into the total scheme of the work. Indeed, at the very beginning 
of the section, in the letter on Bacon, we find a reference to what 
is the climax of the story now to be told, the stupendous achieve- 
ments of Newton: “Il n’y a pas longtemps que l’on agitait, dans 
une compagnie célébre, cette question usée et frivole, quel était 
le plus grand homme, de César, d’Alexandre, de Tamerlan, de 
Cromwell, etc. Quelqu’un répondit que c’était sans contredit 
Isaac Newton’. A continuous thread runs through letters 12 to 17. 
In addition to the chronological sequence already noted, there is 
another form of progression: the gradual emancipation of the 
human mind is traced as it throws off the shackles of scholasti- 
cism. Bacon, as the father of experimental philosophy, establishes 
the principle of the new order, and in some measure anticipates 
Newton’s supreme achievement: ‘Mais ce qui m’a le plus surpris, 
ç'a été de voir dans son livre en termes exprès, cette attraction 
nouvelle dont M. Newton passe pour l'inventeur (p.38). Briefly, 
Bacon is the herald of a new age and this is really of greater 
moment than the facts of his career, which are outlined with 
characteristic neatness. 

In the next letter, on Locke, we are presented with an historical 
sketch, starting back in Greece, of various theories of the nature 
of the soul. When finally the Englishman is mentioned itis in terms 
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which elegantly but pungently indicate the fundamental differ- 
ence between him and his predecessors and show him applying, 
as it were, the principles of experimental philosophy in the realm 
of metaphysics: ‘Tant de raisonneurs ayant fait le roman de l’âme, 
un sage est venu qui en a fait modestement l’histoire’ (p.41). 
Voltaire then goes on to amplify his theme and to give evidence 
of his considerable dialectical skill. He possessed the clearness of 
gaze and the conciseness of expression to give the maximum effect 
to the exposure of any weakness in a point of view contrary to his 
own. Furthermore, his mastery of antithesis, enables him, by an 
adroit reductio ad absurdum, to discredit an opinion which was 
suspect in his eyes. His handling of the theme of innate ideas 
illustrates all this: “Personne ne me fera jamais croire que je pense 
toujours; et je ne me sens pas plus disposé que lui a imaginer que, 
quelques semaines aprés ma conception j’étais une fort savante 
âme, sachant alors mille choses que j’ai oubliées en naissant, et 
ayant fort inutilement possédé dans l’utérus des connaissances 
qui m'ont échappé dès que j’ai pu en avoir besoin, et que je mai 
jamais bien pu rapprendre depuis’ (p.41). There is in this letter on 
Locke a reference to Descartes which should not be missed. It can 
scarcely be described as flattering: ‘Notre Descartes, né pour 
découvrir les erreurs de l’antiquité, mais pour y substituer les 
siennes, et entraîné par cet esprit systématique qui aveugle les 
plus grands hommes, s’imagina avoir démontré que l’âme était 
la même chose que l’étendue’. 

We come now to the 14th letter, the one to which Lanson has 
scarcely done justice. In many ways it is a fine example of Vol- 
taire’s literary art. By its skilful exploitation of human interest it 
recalls the early letters on the Quakers. It is appropriately placed 
before the three which discuss Newton’s work in some detail, a 
work which in so many ways superseded that of Descartes. But 
before taxing his own powers of exposition and the reader’s 


15 p.40; quite early in the Lettres 
there is a reference to Descartes’s 
‘roman de philosophie’ (p.11). 
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powers of comprehension, the author seeks to awaken the latter’s 
interest in the two men. Very cleverly, the theme of Cartesianism 
and Newtonianism is woven into a comparative study of the two 
individuals who had very different interests and private histories. 
Furthermore, the vastly differing esteem and rewards enjoyed by 
them on opposite sides of the Channel show England once more 
to be the land of freedom and enlightenment. Voltaire certainly 
recognizes the greatness of Descartes as a geometer and salutes 
him as a precursor to Newton, but the chapter makes the su- 
periority of the latter much more apparent than Lanson has sug- 
gested'®. The reader can pass without surprise to the consideration 
of Newton’s stupendous achievements, especially after reading 
the final paragraph of the letter: “Descartes donna la vue aux 
aveugles; ils virent les fautes de l’antiquité et les siennes. La route 
qu’il ouvrit est, depuis lui, devenue immense. . . . En approfon- 
dissant cet abime, il s’est trouvé infini. Il s’agit maintenant de voir 
ce que M. Newton a creusé dans ce précipice’. 

The letter on gravitation (‘Sur le système de l’attraction’) 
which follows is, with its nine pages, much the longest of the first 
twenty-four. At the start the author announces his intention of 
dealing ‘sans verbiage’ with ‘le système du monde, la lumière, 
linfini en géométrie et enfin en chronologie’. As already noted, 
these topics are actually segregated from one another and distri- 
buted over three chapters. In the first of these, the one now under 
consideration, the main point at issue is stated with characteristic 
clarity: the orbital motion of the planets. Attention is first given 
to stating the Cartesian theory of vortices, the Frenchman’s 


16 thus, on p.46 we read: ‘Ce fameux 
Newton, ce destructeur du systéme 
cartésien’. Later we meet the following: 
‘Très peu de personnes, à Londres, 
lisent Descartes, dont effectivement 
les ouvrages sont inutiles; trés peu 
lisent aussi Newton, parce qu’il faut 
être savant pour le comprendre’ (p.48). 
‘Je ne nierai pas que tous les autres 
ouvrages de M. Descartes fourmillent 
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attempt to formulate a theory of motion. A very careful choice of 
language indicates the fantastic character of the ‘tourbillons’. The 
following sentence is particularly worthy of notice: ‘Aussi, de 
supposition en supposition et de vraisemblance en vraisemblance, 
on a imaginé un vaste tourbillon de matière subtile . . . on crée 
encore un autre tourbillon particulier’ (p.51). By an equally 
careful selection of words the more scientific character of New- 
ton’s work is indicated. The recurring verb now is ‘prouver’ 
(p.52). Typically, this section of the chapter closes with a state- 
ment which also summarises the main point at issue: ‘Ainsi, voilà 
l'attraction qui est le grand ressort qui fait mouvoir toute la 
nature’ (p.57). The exposition of the Newtonian system is, for 
Voltaire, a challenging and exacting exercise. We are a long way 
from the ease and sparkle which distinguish the earliest letters. 
The author’s mental powers are too fully stretched to permit of 
much levity. He does, however, produce a passing witticism at 
the expense of the English geometer Wilston (p.56), and recounts 
how Newton, in search of a principle to explain the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, found inspiration in the fall of an apple”. 
Furthermore, in the latter part of letter 15, in order to answer 
French criticisms of Newton’s teaching, he allows the English- 
man to conduct his own defence, putting in his mouth a final 
declaration which drives home the point of the whole chapter: 
‘Ce sont les tourbillons qu’on peut appeler une qualité occulte, 
puisqu’on n’a jamais prouvé leur existence. L’attraction, au con- 
traire, est une chose réelle, puisqu’on en démontre les effets, et 
qu’on en calcule les proportions. La cause de cette cause est dans 
le sein de Dieu. Procedes huc, et non ibis amplius’. 

At the beginning of letter 16 (‘Sur l’optique de Newton’) we 
finda linking summary which is yet another evidence of the atten- 
tion given to the fabric of the book. It looks back over the ground 
covered and seeks to awaken the sense of wonder experienced by 


17 Voltaire actually speaks of ‘des the first to tell this famous story (Lan- 
fruits’: ‘il voyait des fruits tomber d’un son ed. ii.32-33). 
arbre’ (p.52). He appears to have been 
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Voltaire himself at the contemplation of the ‘nouvel univers. . . 
découvert par les philosophes du dernier siécle’. In the new field 
now brought under review, Descartes appears again as the pre- 
cursor, but one completely eclipsed by the mightier figure of 
Newton. The latter’s prowess in explaining the phenomenon of 
the rainbow is given greater relief by imagining Descartes con- 
fronted by the spectacle of his astounding achievements (p.60). 
It is interesting to see Voltaire in this part of the letter using a 
device which has become common in works of popularization. 
On the subject of the speed of light he gives this illustration: ‘la 
lumière est transmise du soleil à la terre en près de sept minutes, 
quoiqu’un boulet de canon, conservant toujours sa vitesse, ne 
puisse faire ce chemin qu’en vingt-cinq années’ (p.60). Voltaire’s 
own awe becomes apparent as he proceeds to report on Newton’s 
success in analysing light with the help of a prism, and then on 
his invention of the reflecting telescope (p.61). In this further 
matter the Englishman’s superiority over Descartes is demon- 
strated, for the latter had an unfounded faith in the possibilities 
of the refracting telescope. Newton, perceiving its limitations, and 
understanding the true nature of light, was able to invent a far 
more efficient optical instrument. 

The 17th letter (‘Sur linfini et sur la chronologie”) closes the 
survey of Newton’s vast and varied achievements. As a final 
vindication of letter 14, we should note that Descartes is once 
more his precursor, this time in the mathematical sphere: ‘Des- 
cartes se trouve encore son précurseur dans cette étonnante nou- 
veauté; il allait à grand pas dans sa géométrie jusque vers l'infini, 
mais il s’arréta sur le bord’. Brief mention of other predecessors— 
Wallis, Brouncker, Mercator—leads up to Newton. On the 
subject of priority in developing, first, the differential and then 
the integral, calculus, we encounter a characteristically elegant 
and concise statement: ‘mais l’honneur de la première découverte 
a demeuré à Newton, et il est resté aux autres la gloire d’avoir fait 


18 Voltaire is fond of this type of is another example at the beginning of 
compressed historical summary; there letter 16. 
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douter entre eux et lui”. In the second part ofthe letter, Newton’s 
researches in chronology are discussed. One might well wonder 
what interest this largely forgotten aspect of his work could have 
held for Voltaire, but it must be remembered that the latter 
appears to have been fascinated by all the intellectual activities of 
the Englishman. Furthermore, these researches are shown to 
have possessed some scientific basis: ‘il fonde son idée sur le cours 
ordinaire de la nature et sur les observations astronomiques” 
(p.65). The former is of minor importance although its discussion 
incorporates an historical sketch which sets forth the fanciful 
notions entertained by the Egyptians and the Greeks with regard 
to their past. Newton’s astronomical work is clearly more impor- 
tant. However, it must be said that Voltaire’s explanation of the 
precession of the equinoxes, of the light shed by Newton on this 
phenomenon and of its relevance to chronological calculation, is 
hard going. At this juncture we seem to be ploughing through a 
not particularly entertaining text-book. 

Comment has already been made on the positioning of the long 
third section. There can be no doubt about Voltaire’s deep 
interest in the work of the great Englishmen who had done so 
much to revolutionise human thought. It is particularly to his 
credit that he saw so clearly the profound implications of the 
Newtonian picture of the universe. But the vast majority of his 
contemporaries who did not share his insight could perceive only 
the somewhat indigestible character of his exposition”. Before 
going on to a consideration of the fourth group of letters, we 
need to take a last brief look at the earlier part of the third section. 
He there handles with lighter touch the theme of Bacon’s experi- 
mental philosophy and of Locke’s treatment of human under- 
standing. There are some fine examples of writing in which 


19 the rivals in question were Leibniz monde dont j’ai parlé, à peine se trou- 
and Jacques Bernoulli. vera-t-il quelqu’un qui ait soutenu une 

20 notably the abbé Prévost. On the lecture si longue sans se faire à soi- 
subject of the third section as a whole, même le tort de sauter quelques pages’ 
he wrote: ‘des sept huitiémes du (Le Pour et contre, i.277). 
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conciseness and elegance are wedded with great felicity. We find 
this summary of Bacon’s activities while chancellor: ‘il trouva le 
temps d’être grand philosophe, bon historien et écrivain élégant”. 
A little later we read: ‘Ses ennemis étaient à la Cour de Londres, 
ses admirateurs étaient dans toute l’Europe’. In a description of 
technical advances in the pre-Baconian era, the following occurs: 
‘On avait cherché, trouvé et conquis un nouveau monde’ (p.36), 
a fine sample of classical compression. 

In the observations already made on the chapter concerning 
Locke attention was called to Voltaire’s dialectical skill. We might 
well expect, in view of the subject matter, that the attack on reli- 
gion would be renewed. It is, in very determined fashion. A first 
reference to ‘les superstitieux’ is followed up in these vigorous 
terms: ‘Le superstitieux vient à son tour, et dit qu’il faut brûler 
pour le bien de leurs âmes, ceux qui soupçonnent qu’on peut pen- 
ser avec la seule aide du corps’ (pp.42-43). A further lusty blow 
is dealt in the concluding paragraph: ‘Ce n’est ni Montagne, ni 
Locke, ni Bayle, ni Spinosa, ni Hobbes, ni milord Shaftesbury, ni 
M. Collins, ni M. Toland, etc., qui ont porté le flambeau de la dis- 
corde dans leur patrie; ce sont, pour la plupart, des théologiens, 
qui, ayant eu d’abord l’ambition d’être chefs de secte, ont eu 
bientôt celle d’être chefs de parti’. There were, to be sure, other 
elements in this letter calculated to alienate the French authorities 
but clearly this triple attack on ‘les superstitieux’ could hardly 
help matters (see Lanson’s ed. i.176-177). 

Enough has been said, I trust, to correct Lanson’s unfortunate 
view of letter 14. In addition to the points already mentioned, 
attention needs to be called to the structure of the chapter, for this 
underlies the brilliant way in which the contrast between Newton 
and Descartes is developed. The description of the Frenchman’s 
temperament recalls the thumbnail sketches in the earlier part of 
the book. It concludes, moreover, with a typical sally: ‘La nature 
en avait presque fait un poéte, et, en effet, il composa pour la reine 


# p.35; this description is repeated in 
similar terms on p.38. 
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de Suède un divertissement en vers que, pour l’honneur de sa 
mémoire, on n’a pas fait imprimer” (p.47). 

We come now to the fourth section and in the process we pass 
from one world to another. The first letter in this group is ‘Sur la 
tragédie”. When we compare this with the 17th, and indeed with 
the other two which are concerned with different aspects of New- 
tonianism, we see at once how much more at home Voltaire was 
in the theatre than among the stars. Prévost’s remarks (p.278) 
are very much to the point: “On oublie bientôt ce léger sujet de 
plainte, lorsqu’on est arrivé a la dix-huitiéme Lettre, qui roule 
sur la Tragédie. L’auteur est là sur son propre terrain. Il n’a 
besoin ni de fiction pour arrêter ses Lecteurs, ni d’efforts pour leur 
plaire. Il s’explique sur le Théâtre Anglois en Artiste habile, qui 
par un long et heureux exercice de sa profession s’est acquis le 
droit de juger du travail des autres’. We are thus reminded that 
when Voltaire was composing the Lettres philosophiques he was 
an established tragic writer. His first essay, @dipe, had appeared 
as long ago as 1718 and had been received very favourably. He 
was, accordingly, very much on his own ground when he came 
to the subject of the theatre. Furthermore, whatever superiority 
the English might possess in the philosophical and scientific 
fields, Voltaire was fully aware of the French achievement in 
tragic writing. A number of remarks in the fourth section are of a 
nature to correct any impression he may earlier have given of 
being a blind partisan of everything English. Indeed, in the matter 
of tragedy, it was his strict application of the canons of the 17th 
century French theatre which so restricted his view of Shake- 
speare. The ignoble elements in the latter’s tragedies moved Vol 
taire to a freer use of adjectives than usual. In the Englishman’s 
‘farces qu’on appelle tragédies’, there are notions described as 
‘bizarres et gigantesques’ (p.69). Although a man of his time in his 
assessment of Shakespeare, Voltaire, let it be said in extenuation, 
was far from purblind and was very much alive to the vigour and 
beauty of the occasional passage. By way of illustration, the 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be’ is given in translation. Nothing 
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better demonstrates how fully master of himself Voltaire now is 
than the artful insinuation into his rendering of a sentiment 
foreign—in two senses—to the original: 


Eh! qui pourrait, sans toi, supporter cette vie, 
De nos prêtres menteurs bénir l hypocrisie”. 


Then comes an apparently artless remark, which isa fine sample of 
Voltairean wit: ‘Ne croyez pas que j’aie rendu ici l’anglais mot 
pour mot; malheur aux faiseurs de traductions littérales, qui, en 
traduisant chaque parole, énervent le sens! C’est bien la qu’on peut 
dire que la lettre tue, et que Pesprit vivifie’. 

Dryden is next introduced to the French reader, in terms which 
are characteristically brief and compressed: ‘auteur plus fécond 
que judicieux, qui aurait une réputation sans mélange s’il n’avait 
fait que la dixième partie de ses ouvrages, et dont le grand défaut 
est d’avoir voulu être universel’. The quip here at Dryden’s 
expense recalls the thrust at Descartes (p.47). À translated extract 
from The Great Mogul is followed by some very interesting 
comments on English tragic writing. Addison is the third author 
singled out for notice and his Cato comes nearest to securing un- 
qualified approval, being ‘une piéce raisonnable et écrite avec 
élégance’. 

This letter is in many ways a memorable one. The author 
clearly feels deeply on the subject of the theatre, having for it 
much greater respect than for the church. The wealth of epithets 
is a sure token of how deeply he can be stirred on matters which 
count in his eyes. Another striking feature is the comparative 
wealth of imagery. Two arresting figures convey Voltaire’s con- 
viction that the English poetic genius is prolific but undisciplined: 
‘leurs piéces, presque toutes barbares, dépourvues de bienséance, 
d’ordre, de vraisemblance, ont des lueurs étonnantes au milieu de 
cette nuit’ (pp.71-72). The second performs the double function 


22 this is not the only liberty which “un chrétien timide’ represent some- 
has been taken with the original text. thing more than the exercise of poetic 
‘Dieux cruels’, ‘une indigne maîtresse’, licence. 
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of rounding off the chapter and of driving home one of the main 
ideas which it has presented: ‘Le génie poétique des Anglais res- 
semble, jusqu’à présent, à un arbre touffu planté par la nature, 
jetant au hazard mille rameaux, et croissant inégalement et avec 
force; il meurt, si vous voulez forcer sa nature et le tailler en arbre 
des jardins de Marly’. 

Letter 19, ‘Sur la comédie’, completes the survey of the English 
theatre. Our author’s familiarity with English comedy is appa- 
rent as he considers in turn Shadwell, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve and, very briefly, Steele and Cibber. An assiduous 
frequenter of the comic theatre, Voltaire was admirably placed to 
give us his first-hand impressions. If he had taken his readers to a 
theatre of the time, as he earlier conducts them to a Quaker 
meeting-house, the result would have been—who can doubt 
it?—a delightful cameo. As it is, he concentrates on giving general 
impressions of the main writers indicated above. Wycherley 
receives most attention. The recounting of two of his plots— 
baroque with an admixture of lubricity—affords full play to 
Voltaire’s masterly narrative skill. The whole section on Wycher- 
ley deserves notice. I have selected one sentence to give an idea 
of the vigorous, compact style: ‘Le capitaine, ayant fait sauter son 
vaisseau dans un combat, revient à Londres, sans secours, sans 
vaisseau et sans argent, avec son page et son ami, ne connaissant 
ni amitié de Pun, ni Pamour de Pautre’ (p.74). 

Oddly enough, the small space allocated to Vanbrugh is largely 
taken up with biographical information about this poet-architect. 
The usual deftness is not so much in evidence and the wit, for 
once, is a little on the heavy side (p.75). On the subject of Con- 
greve, Voltaire is more his normal self and the writing is concise 
and graceful. One point must not be missed: Congreve’s attitude 
to literature is singled out for special attention. This playwright, 
who is represented as the most illustrious of the English comic 
writers, is taken to task for putting social status above literary 
prowess: ‘Il avait un défaut: c’était de ne pas assez estimer son 
premier métier d’auteur, qui avait fait sa réputation et sa fortune. 
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Il me parlait de ses ouvrages comme de bagatelles au-dessous de 
lui, et me dit, à la première conversation, de ne le voir que sur le 
pied d’un gentilhomme qui vivait très uniment . . je fus très cho- 
qué de cette vanité mal placée’ (p.76). If the stricture on Congreve 
is viewed in the light of the next two letters, we see that the ground 
is being prepared for the consideration of the aristocracy’s atti- 
tude to literature. 

A finely balanced sentence finishes this part of the letter: ‘Ses 
piéces sont les plus spirituelles et les plus exactes; celles de Van- 
brugh, les plus gaies, et celles de Wicherley, les plus fortes’ (p.76). 
Here is an admirable example, to be added to the instance already 
noted, of adjectives carefully chosen to obtain the maximum 
effect. In the allusion to the English estimate of Moliére we find 
another feature already noted: an observation is made concrete 
and convincing by the citing of precise instances (p.76). 

The chapter concludes with a short examination of the differ- 
ences between tragedy and comedy which is full of interest for 
the student of Voltairean godt”. 

In the roth letter Voltaire has been content to be informative 
but he energetically reassumes his polemical rôle in the next: ‘Sur 
les seigneurs qui cultivent les lettres’. This letter of barely two 
pages seems at first sight an unsubstantial trifle. Brief as it is, a 
good part of the space is occupied by a rendering of some verses 
purporting to come from the pen of a young English lord. The 
major polemical preoccupations reappear, cunningly woven 
together. Literature, we are told, languishes at the French court 
but the contrary obtains in England. This happier state is ‘une 
suite nécessaire de leur gouvernement’. Furthermore, the free- 
dom to talk and publish is a mighty stimulus to enlightenment: 
“Ainsi, toute la nation est dans la nécessité de s’instruire’. Themes 
treated earlier in the book are now being taken up. In letter 10 we 
read: ‘Aussi le cadet d’un pair du royaume ne dédaigne point le 


23for what Raymond Naves, the 
expert in this field, has said on the 
subject, see his edition, p.246, note 142. 
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commerce” (p.29). This was in welcome contrast to the futile 
disdain of practical affairs flaunted by the French aristocracy. In 
the tenth letter, as in the ninth, we learnt of the link between 
England’s prosperity and the liberty of her institutions. Now we 
are discovering another fruit of freedom in English life. To 
exemplify the enlightened attitude to literature, he chooses the 
verses mentioned above. These, we are told, were composed by a 
young lord after an Italian journey. The translated extract is 
made up of 25 short lines, in which appear, first, an attack upon 
the clergy: 

Des prêtres la main désolante, 

Etouffe ses plus beaux présents 


then a satire of the Italian nobility: 


Les Monsignors, soi-disant grands, 
Seuls dans leurs palais magnifiques 
Y sont d’illustres fainéants, 

Sans argent et sans domestiques. 


And finally, a thinly-veiled criticism of the papacy: 


Ces beaux lieux, du pape bénis, 
Semblent habités par les diables, 
Et les habitants misérables 

Sont damnés dans le paradis. 


For good measure, the letter is rounded off with a typical tongue- 
in-the-cheek remark: ‘Vous savez qu’un traducteur ne doit pas 
répondre des sentiments de son auteur; tout ce qu’il peut faire, 
c’est de prier Dieu pour sa conversion, et c’est ce que je ne manque 
pas de faire pour celle de Milord’. 

This survey of the contents shows that any impression that the 
2oth letter is lacking in substance is wide of the mark. It is, in fact, 
one of the more brilliant examples of our author’s dexterity in 
manceuvring within a constricted space. 
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The 21st letter, ‘Sur le comte de Rochester et M. Waller’ carries 
on the discussion of the theme of the 2oth, illustrating it by refer- 
ence to two poets, both distinguished figures, one an earl and the 
other a courtier. Early in the chapter attention is drawn to the fact 
that Rochester and Despréaux (Boileau) have both dealt with the 
same topics. This is followed by one of those general observa- 
tions which shed so much light on Voltaire’s intellectual interests 
and his own choice and presentation of subject matter: ‘Je ne sais 
rien de plus utile, pour se perfectionner le goût, que la comparai- 
son des grands génies qui se sont exercés sur les mêmes matières’. 
Comment has already been made (p.18 above) on his habit of 
drawing parallels. These, as in the present case, normally, and 
understandably, concern English and French institutions, tradi- 
tions and personalities but occasionally he looks further afield**. 
This interest constitutes one of the main qualities of the work, 
especially when the comparison is presented in such felicitous 
terms as the following: ‘Voici à peu près comme s’exprime le 
comte de Rochester, dans sa satire sur l’homme; mais il faut que 
le lecteur se ressouvienne toujours que ce sont ici des traductions 
libres de poètes anglais, et que la gêne de notre versification et les 
bienséances délicates de notre langue ne peuvent donner l’équi- 
valent de la licence impétueuse du style anglais”. 

After establishing affinities between Rochester and Boileau, 
Voltaire then proceeds to trace similarities between Waller and 
Voiture. This section of the letter contains some of the most 
brilliant writing in the book (pp.80-8r). A comment on Voiture 
is thus conceived: “On cherchait des tours au lieu de pensées: les 
faux brillants se trouvent plus aisément que les pierres précieuses’. 
We have seen how in the Lettres, time and again, a statement is 
supported and reinforced by illustrative examples. Here, it should 
be noted, an effective figure performs the same function. It is 


*4 see, for example, the beginning of  troduces his rendering of some verses 
letter 18 and the conclusion of let- from Rochester’s 4 Satire against 
ter 22. mankind. On the liberties he has taken 

25 this statement apologetically in- see Wilson-Green, p.172. 
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instructive to look at this stylistic feature in the light of an observa- 
tion which we later meet in the 25th letter: ‘Une comparaison n’est 
preuve ni en poésie ni en prose: elle sert en poésie d’embellisse- 
ment, et, en prose, elle sert à éclairer et à rendre les choses plus 
sensibles’ (p.120). Furthermore, in the passage at present under 
consideration, we have yet another illustration of Voltaire’s 
sense of the value of the individual word. Of Waller he says: ‘Ses 
ouvrages galants respirent la grace; mais la négligence les fait 
languir, et souvent les pensées fausses les défigurent’ (p.81; my 
italics). Each verb is richly expressive because it corresponds so 
beautifully to its subject, and in the case of respirent also to its 
object. 

Passing over the rest of the letter with its translation of a poem 
by Waller on Cromwell’s death and an anecdote relating to the 
poet, we arrive at the last paragraph. Characteristically, the lead- 
ing point of the chapter is stressed in a summary, which here 
possesses some pungency: ‘Je ne considère les gens après leur 
mort que par leurs ouvrages; tout le reste est pour moi anéanti. Je 
remarque seulement que Waller, né à la Cour, avec soixante mille 
livres de rente, n’eut jamais ni le sot orgueil ni la nonchalance 
d’abandonner son talent. Les comtes de Dorset et de Roscommon, 
les deux ducs de Buckingham, milord Halifax et tant d’autres 
n’ont pas cru déroger en devenant de très grands poètes et d’il- 
lustres écrivains. Leurs ouvrages leur font plus d’honneur que 
leur nom’. 

The conspectus of English poetry is taken further in the 22nd 
letter: ‘Sur M. Pope et quelques autres poètes fameux’. Voltaire 
cannot make his survey as full as he would like. To do so, he 
explains, ‘il me faudrait faire un gros livre, et qu’aprés bien de la 
peine, je ne vous donnerais qu’une idée fort imparfaite de tous ces 
ouvrages’. This only confirms the conclusion that any perceptive 
reader will form early in the study of the Lettres: the author's 
method is highly selective. The success of his procedure in the 
present group of letters is a point we must soon consider. For the 
moment we note that Voltaire continues with his comparative 
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method. Of Samuel Butler’s Audibras, he remarks: ‘C’est Don 
Quichotte, c’est notre Satire Ménippée fondus ensemble’. This 
satirical work, apart from any literary merit it possesses, is hardly 
likely to be overlooked: ‘Le sujet est la guerre civile des Puritains 
tournée en ridicule. . . . Le plus grand ridicule tombe principale- 
ment sur les théologiens, que peu de gens du monde entendent’. 

Another satirist is then discussed, ‘l’ingénieux docteur Swift, 
qu’on appelle le Rabelais d’Angleterre’. The high level of writing 
evident in the previous letter now reappears. To bring the 
eminence of Swift into relief, Rabelais is made the object of a 
devastating attack: ‘Rabelais, dans son extravagant et inintelli- 
gible livre, a répandu une extrême gaieté et une plus grande imper- 
tinence: il a prodigué l’érudition, les ordures et Pennu?’ (p.83). 
The sting is largely, but not entirely, in the tail of this sentence. 
The selection of the verb prodiguer and of the accompanying 
nouns is a triumph of literary art. Here is a multum in parvo which 
speaks volumes. 

Popeis the next figure in Voltaire’s gallery, one whom he much 
admired. The melodic qualities of his verse are emphasised, and 
conveyed by a fine metaphor: ‘Ila réduit les siflements aigres de la 
trompette anglaise aux sons doux de la flûte’ (p.84). An extract 
from The Rape of the lock is then given. The translator apologises, 
not disingenuously this time, for his rendering and encourages 
his readers to become acquainted with the original (pp-84, 85). 

In the final part of the letter the theme of the paucity of English 
historical writing is touched upon. Here there is a clear case of 
French superiority to the English: ‘il a fallu qu’un Francais ait 
écrit leur histoire’ (p.85). The suggestion that, in England, the 
spirit of faction has impeded the writing of history is supported, 
as happens so often, with a wealth of illustrations (p.85). A 
sentence concludes the paragraph which summarizes the matters 
dealt with in the last few letters and also provides a link between 
the whole of the present group and the one preceding: ‘Enfin, il 
me parait que les Anglais n’ont point de si bons historiens que 
nous, qu’ils n’ont point de véritables tragédies, qu’ils ont des 
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comédies charmantes, des morceaux de poésie admirables et des 
philosophes qui devraient être les précepteurs du genre humain’. 
The tail-piece to the chapter is provided by a short passage con- 
taining the interesting proposal that in literary matters the French 
should borrow from the English, as the latter had already bor- 
rowed from them. 

It seems appropriate at this stage to consider briefly what Vol- 
taire has accomplished in his survey of English literature. Mani- 
festly the treatment is sketchy, but it surely succeeds in its main 
object: to offer a general introduction to the English scene and to 
stimulate the exchange of ideas between the two countries. 
Although the judgements pronounced are in some instances 
debatable, thanks to the range, and occasional intimacy, of Vol- 
taire’s knowledge, the keenness of his gaze and the brilliant 
economy of his language, an impressive number of English 
authors are brought under review and in such a manner that the 
reader is given a distinct, sometimes even a vivid, impression of 
the personality under discussion. This is no mean achievement. 

The polemical element is relatively restrained in letter 22 but it 
reappears in a very manifest form in the next. The author is here 
seeking, in a very direct way, to influence French opinion and 
practice. We have only to look at the title to see this: ‘Sur la consi- 
dération qu’on doit aux gens de lettres’. Having earlier pleaded 
for liberty of speech and of the press, Voltaire now shows that he 
wants writers to have their place in the sun. He was himself no 
flower born to blush unseen. Although the point is made in this 
letter, as in the following, that France is superior in its organized 
provision for the arts and sciences, yet England, the country of 
free enterprise was far in advance in the rewards it bestowed on 
persons of talent: ‘Le mérite trouve, a la vérité, en Angleterre, 
d’autres récompenses plus honorables pour la nation. Tel est le 
respect que ce peuple a pour les talents, qu’un homme de mérite y 


26 I have already commented on Vol- clusion of letter 21 he mentions the 
taire’s desire to enlarge the sympathies indebtedness of both the English and 
and interests of his readers: at the con- the French to the Italians. 
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fait toujours fortune’ (p.86). A wealth of examples gives weight 
to this assertion: Addison, Newton, Congreve, Prior, Swift and 
Pope are all evoked. This particular paragraph is rounded off ina 
highly skilful manner which keeps the subject of the letter pro- 
minently before the reader: ‘Ce qui encourage le plus les arts en 
Angleterre, c’est la considération ot ils sont. Le portrait du pre- 
mier ministre se trouve sur la cheminée de son cabinet; mais j’ai 
vu celui de M. Pope dans vingt maisons’. 

The theme is pursued in a thorough and concentrated manner, 
particular attention being called to the remarkable phenomenon 
presented by Westminster abbey: ‘Entrez à Westminster. Ce ne 
sont pas les tombeaux des rois qu’on admire; ce sont les monu- 
ments que la reconnaissance de la nation a érigés aux plus grands 
hommes qui ont contribué à sa gloire’. This gives Voltaire the 
Opportunity to write on a matter about which he felt very sore: 
the disgraceful burial meted out to the French actress Adrienne 
Lecouvreur which contrasted so painfully with the interment in 
the abbey of her English counterpart, Nance Oldfield (p.87). 

A potted history of the English attitude to the theatre then takes 
the discussion of the main subject a step further. Some stinging 
things are said about a priggish Puritan called Prynne who had 
attacked the stage. It was very much to England’s credit in the 
eyes of our author that Prynne’s tedious treatise had been con- 
demned and that the gentleman himself, for all his pains, had been 
deprived of his two ears”. 

The emphasis in the letter is understandably on English enlight- 
enment but there is also a brief reference to Italy: ‘On se garde 
bien, en Italie, de flétrir l’opéra et d’excommunier le signor Sene- 
sino ou la signora Cuzzon’ (p.88). It is thus that Voltaire carefully 
marshalls his facts before turning upon his benighted compatriots. 
The assault is mainly conducted in one sentence, among the 
longest in the book. This represents so radical a departure from 


27 Taylor’s edition (p.182, note 14) 
calls attention to inaccuracies in Vol- 
taire’s references to Prynne. 
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the common image of the Voltairean sentence that it is here 
reproduced in full: ‘Car, lorsque les Italiens et les Anglais 
apprennent que nous flétrissons de la plus grande infamie un art 
dans lequel nous excellons, que l’on excommunie des personnes 
gagées par le roi, que l’on condamne comme impie un spectacle 
représenté chez des religieux et dans les couvents, qu’on désho- 
nore des jeux où Louis XIV et Louis xv ont été acteurs, qu’on 
déclare œuvre du démon des pièces revues par les magistrats les 
plus sévères et représentées devant une reine vertueuse; quand, 
dis-je, des étrangers apprennent cette insolence, ce manque de 
respect à l’autorité royale, cette barbarie gothique qu’on ose nom- 
mer sévérité chrétienne, que voulez-vous qu’ils pensent de notre 
nation?”. It is Voltaire’s strength and depth of feeling which 
explain this burst of sustained eloquence. But one long sentence is 
insufficient to exhaust his indignation; another, of fair length, 
immediately follows, and rounds off the chapter. 

Altogether, letter 23 is one of the most impressive in the col- 
lection and provides one of the more striking demonstrations of 
Voltaire’s mastery of polemics. It also contains some fine, and 
illuminating, examples of his stylistic devices. Thus, we are told 
that ‘Un docteur Prynne . . . qui aurait voulu que la moitié des 
hommes eût massacré l’autre pour la gloire de Dieu et la propa- 
ganda fide, savisa d'écrire un fort mauvais livre contre d’assez 
bonnes comédies” (p.88). Here the choice of words brings out, 
concisely but pungently, the anomaly of a design which, for the 
glory of god, would set one half of mankind against another, 
while the fort mauvais serves to bring out the contrast between 
Prynne’s book and the assez bonnes comédies it seeks to discredit. 
In the final sentence of the letter the growing sense of foreign 
bewilderment at the French attitude to the stage is conveyed by a 
series of past participles which pile up to produce the desired 
effect: ‘Et comment peuvent-ils concevoir . . . qu’on ose marquer 
de tant d’infamie un art autorisé par les rois, récompensé par les 
souverains, cultivé par les grands hommes et admiré des nations?”. 

We now come to letter 24: ‘Sur les Académies’. Thisis the last of 
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the letters strictly concerned with the English. Writing in April 
1733 to his friend Thieriot, who was then in London, Voltaire 
says: ‘Je vous fais tenir la lettre sur les académies qui est la der- 
niére’ (Best.564). In the English version which appeared in Lon- 
don the same year the 24th was indeed the last. We shall see 
presently how, and why, the French edition published by Jore 
came to incorporate the remarks on Pascal. 

Earlier in the present study attention was called to the vividness 
imparted to Voltaire’s account of certain aspects of English life by 
the eye-witness element. Ata later stage regret was expressed that 
our author had not used his intimate knowledge of the English 
stage to give us his first-hand impressions of an English theatre. 
Interestingly enough, Harcourt Brown in the paper (p.30) he 
devoted to the 24th letter observed a certain colourlessness: ‘It is 
worth noting in passing that Voltaire does not appear to have 
been present at a session of the Royal Society; his account of the 
Society, even after his election, will always lack the reality that 
such secondary figures as Monconys and Sorbiére give their 
descriptions after their visits in 1663”. With what then is the letter 
concerned? We note, first, that the author pursues his comparative 
method and considers side by side, at least initially, the learned 
institutions of England and France. The amateur and mixed 
character of the Royal Society comes in for some unfavourable 
comment: ‘Quiconque dit, en Angleterre: “Jaime les arts”, et 
veut être de la Société, en est dans l’instant’. By contrast, ‘L’Aca- 
démie des Sciences est sagement bornée à l’étude de la nature, et, 
en vérité, c’est un champ assez vaste pour occuper cinquante ou 
soixante personnes’. Here is an additional token of French 
superiority, this time in the organization of the nation’s intel- 
lectual life. It is for this reason that the transactions of the French 
Academy are better than those of its English counterpart. 

Then comes, in elucidation of the statement, a simple but 
effective figure: ‘des soldats bien disciplinés et bien payés doivent, 
à la longue, l'emporter sur des volontaires’ (p.90). Thereupon 
Voltaire passes to a discussion of Swift’s unrealized design to 
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found ‘une Académie pour la langue, à l'exemple de l’Académie 
française”. However, the project miscarried because of certain 
setbacks. In the recital of these, Voltaire’s wit, normally so 
scintillating, falters a little: ‘les Whigs se mirent dans la téte de 
faire pendre les protecteurs de l’Académie, ce qui, comme vous 
croyez bien, fut mortel aux belles-lettres’. The consideration of 
what Swift’s academy might have achieved provides our author 
with a pretext to castigate the inane ‘discours de réception’ 
delivered by new members of the French Academy. Towards the 
end of this crushing attack occurs one of those general observa- 
tions, the occasional appearance of which we have already 
noticed: ‘La nécessité de parler, l'embarras de n’avoir rien à dire et 
l'envie d’avoir de l’esprit sont trois choses capables de rendre 
ridicule même le plus grand homme. Ne pouvant trouver de pen- 
sées nouvelles, ils ont cherché des tours nouveaux, et ont parlé 
sans penser, comme des gens qui mâcheraient à vide, et feraient 
semblant de manger en périssant d’inanition’. It can be justly 
claimed for Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques that they are un- 
tainted by this verbose sterility of mind: he writes because he has 
something to say, and sticks to the point. 

It becomes increasingly clear as we work through letter 24 that 
the Royal society and Swift’s abortive project are providing pegs 
on which the author hangs proposed reforms of French institu- 
tions. The Royal society has faded completely from sight when 
the ‘discours de réception’ give way to qualified praise of the 
Académie des belles-lettres. This, in its turn, is followed by more 
favourable comment on the Académie des sciences. The account 
of the latter body is brief but it contains a fine example of Voltaire’s 
use of adjectives: ‘Il est à croire que des études si profondes et si 
suivies, des calculs si exacts, des découvertes si fines, des vues si 
grandes, produiront enfin quelque chose qui servira au bien de 
l'univers’ (p.92). 

Now, as we approach the end of the chapter and the conclusion 
of the book in its original form, Voltaire’s utilitarian preoccupa- 
tions become apparent. These affect two spheres. First, and here 
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he strikes a very modern note, he wants scientific research to have 
a practical orientation: ‘il serait heureux que les physiciens et les 
géomètres joignissent, autant qu’il est possible, la pratique à la 
spéculation’. This point is driven home by a figure which provides 
yet another instance of a ‘comparaison’ employed to reinforce 
and clarify an observation: ‘il y a un point, passé lequel les recher- 
ches ne sont plus que pour la curiosité. Ces vérités ingénieuses et 
inutiles ressemblent a des étoiles qui, placées trop loin de nous, ne 
donnent point de clarté’. 

His second practical concern is literary and linguistic. It pro- 
vides the theme of the concluding paragraph: let the French 
Academy abandon the printing of empty compliments and turn 
its attention to the publishing of the classics of the age of Louis x1v, 
‘épurés de toutes les fautes de langage’. Purged thus of the ele- 
ments of dross, the works of the past will preserve the purity of the 
language, an advantage for foreigners, and become enduring 
monuments to the nation’s greatness. The very last sentence is 
almost tame: Despréaux, it appears, has already made the same 
suggestion, but it has suffered the fate ‘de beaucoup d’autres pro- 
jets utiles, d’être approuvée et d’être négligée’. Perhaps Voltaire 
feels that he has given the reader sufficient food for thought and 
that he must be singularly obtuse if he fails to see what the book is 
getting at. Perhaps, too, the author had some more dramatic con- 
clusion in mind. We have seen that at the time of its despatch to 
Thieriot, the 24th letter was intended to be the last. However, 
it is interesting to note that Voltaire did write in the same letter: 
‘J’aurois ajouté de nouvelles lettres, mais je nay qu’une tête, 
encore est elle petite et foible; et je ne peux faire en vérité tant de 
choses a la fois’. This appears in a letter to which mr Besterman 
assigns the date 1 April 1733. 

In another letter written roughly three and a half months later, 
we find Voltaire mentioning to Thieriot the addition of the 25th 
letter on Pascal: ‘Je vous parleray du petit livre dont vous étes 

‘éditeur. Il m’avoit paru plus convenable d’y ajouter des réflexions 
sur les pensées de m" Pascal, que d’y coudre une préface de 
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tragédie’ (Best.6o9). A letter sent the same day to Cideville reveals 
this interesting fact: ‘Les vingt quatre lettres sont déjà imprimées 
à Londres, et j'attends pour y envoyer la 25ème que notre amy J. 
notre très incorrect J. ait achevé cette besogne’ (Best.610). This 
extract leads us to the conclusion that Voltaire had sent the 
manuscript of the 25th letter to Jore and was awaiting the 
arrival of printed copies before sending one off to Thieriot in 
London. Many more facts relating to the publication of the book 
may be gleaned from a careful study of the correspondence, but 
this is not the place to carry out this fascinating exercise. Sufficient 
evidence has, however, I trust, been advanced to establish one 
point: the addition of the anti-Pascal polemic was an afterthought. 
We can accordingly understand why it is so different in form from 
the rest of the work. 

To the comments earlier made on the appendix (p.12, above) 
some further observations are now added. In a kind of foreword 
to the long section Voltaire brings out the essential reason for his 
quarrel with Pascal. This he does in a series of four sentences, all 
short, all concentrating on one main idea, and all contributing to 
the impression of rapidity so commonly associated with his 
prose: ‘Il s’acharne a nous peindre tous méchants et malheureux. 
Il écrit contre la nature humaine à peu près commeil écrivait contre 
les Jésuites. Il impute à l’essence de notre nature ce qui n’appar- 
tient qu’à certains hommes. II dit éloquemment des injures au 
genre humain’. This shows that the cleavage between the two lies 
in the widely different views of man. While Voltaire’s keen gaze 
detects chinks in the Pascalian armour, enabling him to expose, 
among other things, errors of fact, weaknesses of argument” 
and dubious aesthetic pronouncements (LV, LVII), the real point 
at issue, it must be repeated, involves the fundamentally divergent 


28 notably in vir where Pascal is wide 29 the whole of letter 25 is in a sense 
of the mark in his view of the antiquity aimed at exposing Pascal’s defective 
of law; in xii he is on insecure ground argumentation but see particularly 
in the distinction he makes between  XvVI-xx. 
the first and the second advents. 
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estimates of human nature and of the purpose of life. The sombre 
introspection revealed in the Pensées is distasteful to Voltaire and 
he bends all his powers to denouncing it. He fully appreciates that 
the Pensées represent only occasional jottings but he envisages 
with much apprehension the lines which the completed work 
might have followed: ‘Je suis, de plus, très persuadé que, s’il avait 
suivi, dans le livre qu’il méditait, le dessein qui parait dans ses 
Pensées, il aurait fait un livre plein de paralogismes éloquents et de 
faussetés admirablement déduites’. Accordingly, as the root 
heresy in his eyes is Pascal’s unfortunate misanthropy, he returns 
to it time and time again. While it cannot be said that Voltaire was 
ever strictly a Leibnizian®, it must be recognized that in 1733 he 
is much less of an anti-Leibnizian than at the time of Candide: 
‘Pourquoi nous faire horreur de notre étre? Notre existence n’est 
point si malheureuse qu’on veut nous le faire accroire. Regarder 
lunivers comme un cachot, et tous les hommes comme des cri- 
minels qu’on va exécuter, est l’idée d’un fanatique. . . . Penser que 
la terre, les hommes et les animaux sont ce qu ils doivent être dans 
l’ordre de la Providence, est, je crois, d’un homme sage’ (pp.993 
cp. p.96 and XXVIII). 

The tone of the 25th letter is serious, as befits the subject 
matter. In fact, in one place he takes Pascal severely to task 
for an indecorous analogy. ‘Ne parier point que Dieu est, c’est 
parier qu’il n’est pas’, writes Pascal. To which Voltaire retorts: 
‘D'ailleurs, cet article paraît un peu indécent et puérile; cette idée 
de jeu, de perte et de gain ne convient point a la gravité du sujet’ 
(p.98). But the fact that our author bridles his wit and avoids per- 
siflage does not prevent him from being hard, even sarcastic. 
‘Galimatias’ is the comment in xvi on one Pascalian reflection, 
while in xxvii we find the following: ‘Qu’est-ce qu’un homme 
qui n’agirait point, et qui est supposé se contempler? Non seule- 
ment je dis que cet homme serait un imbécile, inutile à la société, 


30 see, on this subject, Th. Bester- earthquake’, in his Voltaire essays 
man’s study, ‘Voltaire and the Lisbon (London 1962), pp.24-41. 
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mais je dis que cet homme ne peut exister. Car, que contemple- 
rait-il? son corps, ses pieds, ses mains, ses cinq sens?” 

In his assault on Pascal Voltaire is fully aware of the others 
greatness (pp.93, 127) and sees that there is in it a challenge to 
himself. Mere negativism will not suffice. Accordingly we have in 
this section an occasional exposition of his own philosophy and 
some fine writing. Worthy of special attention is the sentence in 
which, with warmth and delicacy, he describes the comfort hope 
brings to man: ‘Le trésor le plus précieux de l’homme est cette 
espérance qui nous adoucit nos chagrins, et qui nous peint des 
plaisirs futurs dans la possession des plaisirs présents’ (p.107). 
Needless to say Voltaire’s redoubtable polemical skill is fully 
deployed in the endeavour to undermine the Pensées. It is bril- 
liantly displayed in the passage in which he seeks to shatter 
Pascal’s idea of the dichotomy in human nature: ‘Cette prétendue 
duplicité de Phomme est une idée aussi absurde que métaphy- 
sique. J’aimerais autant dire que le chien, qui mord et qui caresse, 
est double; que la poule, qui a tant de soins de ses petits, et qui 
ensuite les abandonne jusqu’à les méconnaitre, est double; que 
la glace qui représente des objets est double; que l’arbre, qui est 
tantôt chargé, tantôt dépouillé de feuilles, est double’ (p.97). The 
studied repetition of ‘double’ cannot be missed: each time it is 
evoked, the concept with which it is linked is dealt a well placed 
blow. This is an instance of sustained attack. In other places the 
prose has an epigrammatic quality: ‘L’homme est né pour l’action, 
comme le feu tend en haut et la pierre en bas’ (p.108); ‘Qui ne sent 
rien, ne supporte rien’ (p.117). 

Mention has already been made of the short sentences in the 
opening part of the twenty-fifth letter. Later, we come across the 
longest sentence in the book: it extends over more than eighteen 
lines (pp.95-96). Despite its length, the structure is not laby- 
rinthine but relatively simple: the greater part is made up of a 
series of subordinate clauses, all beginning with ‘que’. Let the 
reader bring a little concentration to bear and there is no danger 
of his getting lost. 
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In short, most of the varied Voltairean characteristics are 
apparent in the section on Pascal. To repeat a point already made, 
the letter would have been easier reading and have gained in 
literary attractiveness, if it had been woven into a single whole 
and made homogeneous with the others. But this was not the 
method chosen. Doubtless Voltaire felt that a piecemeal under- 
mining of the Pascalian edifice would best carry out his purpose. 
The encounter between these two giants is an absorbing subject 
and worthy of extended study. Those who read the 25th letter 
could scarcely have any illusions about the drift and implications 
of the polemic*. 

We have now completed our second, and more detailed, 
examination of the volume. One conclusion is inevitable: the 
more closely the book is scrutinized, the clearer becomes the 
general pattern. The letters may, to some degree, be detached 
studies but this scarcely obscures the unity of the work. In some 
instances the relationship between the component parts is obvious: 
there are, forexample, four chapters on the Quakers, four on New- 
ton and his work, two on the aristocratic cultivation of literature, 
with a pointed introduction to the subject in the roth letter. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to discover unity within a group, un- 
mistakable in the first seven letters on religion, apparent enough 
in the second section with its insistence on English institutions 
as the expression of liberty, somewhat less evident in the third but 
still subtly present (cp. p.26 above), while the fourth possesses 
in literature—and some related matters—a clear, unifying theme. 
Different in tempo and structure from the others, without any 
real reference to England, the anti-Pascal polemic nevertheless 
fires the final shots in the Voltairean fight against the orthodox 
religious view of life. Any tenderness, any respect for religious 
sentiments, are, it should be noted, reserved for the Quakers and 
the Socinians, both nonconformist movements, representing in 
different ways a departure from orthodoxy. 


31 cf. Taylor’s edition, pp.184-185. 
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Briefly, the tokens of design are too numerous to be missed. The 
Lettres do not merely reveal that they are a work of art planned 
and executed by a highly intelligent writer, well aware of what he 
wanted to do, and how to do it, they also demonstrate by occa- 
sional observations scattered through the volume that Voltaire 
was a literary artist who reflected on the problems of his vocation. 
Some of these we have noted. There are others. Thus, if we ask: 
“To what audience was the author addressing himself?’, we can 
find an answer in the following passage: ‘Divisez le genre humain 
en vingt parts: il y en a dix-neuf composées de ceux qui travaillent 
de leurs mains, et qui ne sauront jamais s’il y a eu un Locke au 
monde; dans la vingtiéme partie qui reste, combien trouve-t-on 
peu d’hommes qui lisent! Et parmi ceux qui lisent, il y en a vingt 
qui lisent des romans, contre un qui étudie la philosophie. Le 
nombre de ceux qui pensent est excessivement petit, et ceux-la 
ne s’avisent pas de troubler le monde’ (pp.44-45). No excited 
demagogue himself, he knows that his restricted audience will not 
produce revolutionaries with bloodshot eyes. At the same time, 
he knows from the example of England that enlightenment can 
bring about change. He aims accordingly to create in France a 
climate of opinion which will make reform possible within the 
existing framework: ‘un roi n’a qu’a vouloir; on fait de cette 
nation-ci tout ce qu’on veut’ (p.77;cp. pp.32-33). Precisely because 
the Lettres are intended to exert pressure on French opinion, the 
propagandist and polemical purposes are rarely out of sight for 
long: ‘L’homme est né pour l’action’ (p.108), says Voltaire him- 
self, having earlier translated an extract from Rochester which 
concluded (p.80), significantly, with these lines: 


Réveille-toi, sois homme, et sors de ton ivresse. 
L’homme est né pour agir, et tu prétends penser! 


To move men to intelligent action, a writer must make issues 
clear and present them in an attractive and persuasive manner. 
Above all things, he must eschew any parade of costive erudition. 
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On one historical detail in his sketch of the transmission of in- 
oculation against smallpox, Voltaire remarks: ‘laissons ce point 
d’histoire à éclaircir par quelque savant Bénédictin, qui ne man- 
quera pas de composer là-dessus plusieurs volumes in-folio avec 
les preuves’ (p.32). His own method, in pleasant contrast, is to 
offer one slim volume on a wide range of subjects, keeping well 
away from the arid wastes of pedantry. The overall impression 
conveyed by the Lettres is one of remarkable clarity. The letters 
on Newtonianism do, it is true, present something of an excep- 
tion. Here it is the intractable nature of the subject matter which 
explains the qualified success. Elsewhere, because of his mastery 
of the material, Voltaire’s prose is impressively limpid. We can 
no longer entertain the myth that French is intrinsically a clearer 
medium than other languages. In common with the rest, it has 
its own distinctive characteristics, its genius, but its clarity 
depends upon the writer who manipulates it. Clarity of expression 
springs from clarity of thought and this quality Voltaire certainly 
possessed. It was linked with his considerable powers of con- 
centration. We have seen how he breaks up his material and 
strives to give his undivided attention to one aspect of a subject at 
a time. Furthermore, he avoids fastidious detail and fastens on 
salient features. This is a conspicuous trait in his literary personal- 
ity and it presents an interesting contrast with Balzac and Proust. 
Voltaire’s genius lies in the brief, rapid sketch. In letter 7 the 
character study of the theologian, Samuel Clarke, caught our 
attention, and in the next, the short pungent, portrait of the car- 
dinal de Retz. This mastery of the miniature is almost lavishly 
illustrated in the Lettres. George Fox, William Penn, the typical 
French abbé and Scottish Presbyterian, Descartes, Shakespeare, 
Rabelais, Swift, Pope, all pass before us, with varying degrees of 
rapidity. 

Other aspects of this capacity to seize on prominent, vital 
details can be seen in his descriptive and narrative skill, as well as 


32on the subject of the ‘intrinsic’ The French language today (London 
clarity of French, see L. C. Harmer, 1954), pp.47-109. 
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in his gift of summarization. Some of the most superb descrip- 
tions occur early in the book, in the presentation of the Quaker 
in his domestic setting in letter 1, and in the picture of the Quaker 
meeting in the 2nd letter. In the next two we find, first, a pictu- 
resque summary of Fox’s career and then an outline of Penn’s 
varied activities. The historical sketches in letters 8 and 9, tracing 
the growth of freedom in England are more loaded with detail 
and lack the éclat of the first four chapters, but they are note- 
worthy examples of broad surveys in which a mass of detail has 
been pruned and marshalled to bring out a few significant points. 
In letter 11 we have one of the most brilliant examples of the 
author’s narrative power which here finds expression in the 
retelling of the measures taken against smallpox. The chapter is 
a model of conciseness, and clarity of outline. The facts are handled 
firmly and skilfully, so that one conclusion only is made to appear 
admissible to unprejudiced minds. 

Comment has already been made on the variety of treatment 
within the long and difficult third section. In the twelfth letter, we 
do not see the same masterly touch as in the treatment of small- 
pox. Voltaire,—need it be said?—is never muddled, but the 
threads appear a little tangled as he considers successively Bacon’s 
life, his Novum organum, reviews the past to bring out the unique 
contribution to human thought of experimental philosophy, of 
which Bacon was the founder, and then at the end returns to 
discuss the Englishman’s literary work, producing, rather as an 
anti-climax, evidence of his belief in magic. The structure of the 
next letter on Locke is more uniform. Here, as in the letters on 
Newton, one is impressed by the vast amount of work done in a 
quarry which was hardly familiar to the writer. A great deal of 
information has been summarized and packed into this chapter 
but the outline is firm and clear. The material calls for concentra- 
tion but Voltaire certainly facilitates it. In letter 14, despite the 
oscillation of the centre of interest between Descartes and New- 
ton, the contrast presented by the two men, so characteristic of 
the two countries of origin, is ably developed and holds attention. 
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If the formidable 15th letter on gravitation is patiently studied, 
its structure is seen to be amongst the simplest in the whole 
volume. In this, as in the rest of the survey of Newtonianism, 
Voltaire produces evidence of his powers of analysis. 

However, it is in the next two letters—on English tragedy and 
comedy—that the easy, unencumbered forward movement of 
the presentation captivates the reader. It is in the second of these 
that Voltaire’s superb narrative skill, so closely linked with his 
capacity to fasten on striking, significant detail, comes out in the 
summary of the Wycherley plots. Indeed, throughout the fourth 
group, whether the purpose is transparently polemical as in 
letters 20 and 23, or largely so as in letter 24, or whether it is more 
directly informative as in letters 21 and 22, there is complete 
mastery of the material and great clarity in the manner in which 
it is marshalled. The 23rd letter (‘Sur la considération qu’on doit 
aux gens de lettres’) actually leaves the main theme to develop 
the contrast between the English and French attitudes to the stage 
but the reader’s attention is held by the considerable momentum 
of this chapter. Although the 24th lacks this vigour it is constructed 
according to a simple plan. If the final long letter is so broken up, 
the sections, variable as they are in length, nevertheless convey 
very cogently Voltaire’s criticisms of Pascal. 

Briefly, it can be claimed that, despite the uneven nature of the 
letters, Voltaire succeeds in his major objective of making the 
issues comprehensible to a cultivated elite. 

The treatment is invariably summary in character and it is here 
that Voltaire’s supreme talent lies. No topic is explored in any 
real depth. The section on Pascal is an exception because of its 
length and detail but the author appears to much greater advan- 
tage as a polemist in the earlier and much shorter chapters on the 
Quakers. Yet if the handling of themes is brief, the book does not 
give the impression of superficiality. A summary, to be effective, 
requires a writer to master the elements of a subject and to see them 
in theirrelationship to one another. To repeat a point already made: 
the Lettres rest on a broad and deep substratum of information 
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collected from a variety of sources, and then patiently sifted. 
The volume we are considering was no work of improvisation. 
All the available evidence points to the fact that Voltaire was 
concerned with its elaboration over a number of years. René 
Pomeau has rightly remarked: ‘Mais il se fie si peu à son premier 
jet qu’il corrige pendant des mois, et même des années, toutes 
celles de ses œuvres auxquelles il tient. There can be no question 
that Voltaire set great store by his Lettres philosophiques. 

We come now to a final and more systematic study of various 
aspects of our author’s style and literary method. One fact stands 
out in the boldest relief: Voltaire has a profound distaste for 
anything vague and flabby. His own respect for experimental 
philosophy is evident in the letter on Bacon and the whole of the 
third group of letters is dominated by the notion that truths, if 
they are to be accepted as valid, need to be established empirically. 
Newton is so much superior to Descartes because he chooses 
observation instead of speculation (p.55). The counterpart of 
this in Voltaire’s literary method is the statement which is sup- 
ported by precise examples. He is rarely, if ever, content with a 
simple generalisation: the relevance of what he says must be 
demonstrated. In the process the treatment of the topic becomes 
more concrete and this in its turn contributes to the overall 
clarity of the work. Instances are too numerous to be cited 
exhaustively; some have already been noted. 

We now confine our attention to certain of the more striking 
illustrations. At the end of letter 7 Voltaire wants his readers to 
see in a proper perspective the execution of Charles 1 of England. 
This is how he does it: ‘Après tout, regardez d’un côté Charles 1° 
vaincu en bataille rangée, prisonnier, jugé, condamné dans West- 
minster, et de l’autre l'Empereur Henri vii empoisonné par son 
chapelain en communiant, Henri 111 assassiné par un moine minis- 
tre de la rage de tout un parti, trente assassinats médités contre 


33 La Religion de Voltaire (Paris 
1956), p.122. 
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Henri 1v, plusieurs exécutés, et le dernier privant enfin la France 
de ce grand roi. Pesez ces attentats, et jugez.” 

We turn to the 12th letter and there we meet the declaration that 
many astonishing discoveries had been made before Bacon’s time. 
Here they are: “On avait inventé la boussole, l’imprimerie, la 
gravure des estampes, la peinture a l’huile, les glaces, l’art de 
rendre en quelque façon la vue aux vieillards par les lunettes qu’on 
appelle besicles, la poudre à canon, etc.’ (p.36). In the 14th letter 
Voltaire says of Descartes that his philosophy was ‘un roman 
ingénieux’. This criticism is vigorously supported: ‘Il se trompa 
sur la nature de l’âme, sur les preuves de l’existence de Dieu, sur 
la matière, sur les lois du mouvement, sur la nature de la lumière. 
Il admit des idées innées, il inventa de nouveaux éléments, il créa 
un monde, il fit l’homme à sa mode; et on dit avec raison, que 
Phomme de Descartes n’est, en effet, que celui de Descartes, fort 
éloigné de l’homme véritable’ (p.49). The above examples have 
been reproduced in extenso as they demonstrate so strikingly the 
sharpness of Voltaire’s eye and his determination to prove his 
points. They reveal at the same time the degree of seriousness 
which he brought to the study of the subjects treated in the 
Lettres. Further impressive instances of the same method may be 
found in letters 17, 18, 20, 21, 22 (pp.64, 69, 77, 81, 85). Further- 
more, in connection with this feature, we need to recall the sus- 
tained, concrete exploration of the subject of smallpox, with its 
statistics towards the end of the chapter and the citation of pro- 
minent French personalities who would have been saved from 
the scourge if proper precautions had been adopted in France 
(PP-33-34). 

Another characteristic of Voltaire’s method which helps to 
make his handling of a theme concrete and clear, is the pedagogical 
device of drawing parallels. This came early to our notice for we 
saw in the 5th letter (‘Sur la religion anglicane’) how the French 
and English clergy were compared, and how in the next Presby- 
terianism was likened to Calvinism. This procedure appears in an 
arresting and piquant form in the very first paragraph of the book, 
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where Voltaire contrasts the reception he received from the 
Quaker with the conventional French greeting: ‘mais il y avait 
plus de politesse dans l'air ouvert et humain de son visage qu’il 
n'y en a dans l'usage de tirer une jambe derrière l’autre et de por- 
ter à la main ce qui est fait pour couvrir la tête’. The author 
deliberately cultivates this feature for it serves so many purposes. 
In the first place it is a stimulating intellectual exercise which 
sharpens the aesthetic sense (p.79). Thus he speaks of Shake- 
speare as the ‘Corneille des Anglais’, of the description of Italy 
in the young lord’s verses in letter 20 as ‘aussi poliment écrite que 
tout ce qu'ont fait le comte de Rochester et nos Chaulieux, nos 
Sarrasins et nos Chapelles’ (p.78). Waller is compared with Voi- 
ture, and Swift with Rabelais. Next, we note that this habit of 
comparison can enlarge the intellectual horizon and enable men, 
if they are willing, to learn from others: accordingly, amongst 
other things, Voltaire discusses English and French historical 
writing, and the learned societies in the two countries. Finally, 
the development of parallels is a finely tempered sword in the 
hands of a skilful satirist. We have seen how some of the most 
devastating criticisms of French life arose out of these com- 
parisons, the clergy and the nobility being particularly singled 
out for attack. 

When we look carefully at the language itself, we are amazed at 
its extraordinary concentration. “We see that no writer used so 
few words to produce such pregnant effects’, is lord Morley’s 
comment*. A reader with any degree of sensibility must, in the 
study of the Lettres, marvel at the concise, occasionally epigram- 
matic, character of the expression. But what is so impressive is the 
fact that this incisiveness never gives any sense of aridity. Vol- 
taire’s prose is no rattling skeleton. At the end of the examination 
of the first group of seven letters, I paid tribute to the virility and 
elegance of Voltaire’s language. In later sections the same vigor- 
ous, compact but graceful style was noted repeatedly. This 


34 Voltaire (London 1900), pp.120- 
121. 
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impression of grace, of easy elegance, is due to the writer’s feeling 
for the right word. It was not only that he knew the weight of 
meaning that well chosen words could carry but he had a remark- 
able sense of their aesthetic value. 

This can be admirably illustrated by reference to his use of 
adjectives. We have here a highly developed feature of his style 
and one that is worthy of notice in more than one connection. It 
is a conspicuous element in his summaries and in his brief descrip- 
tive passages. We look again at an example already singled out 
for attention: ‘Nos guerres civiles sous Charles vr avaient été 
cruelles, celles de la Ligue abominables, celle de la Fronde fut 
ridicule’ (p.24). War was in Voltaire’s eyes one of the supreme 
forms of human folly and here, in three finely differentiated 
epithets, he hits off various lamentable episodes in French history. 
Other similar instances caught our notice. In addition the two 
following passages are worthy of attention for their striking and 
effective use of adjectives: ‘Depuis lui, les pièces sont devenues 
plus régulières, le peuple plus difficile, les auteurs plus corrects 
et moins hardis. J’ai vu des pièces nouvelles fort sages, mais 
froides. Il semble que les Anglais maient été faits jusqu'ici que 
pour produire des beautés irréguliéres. Les monstres brillants de 
Shakespeare plaisent mille fois plus que la sagesse moderne’ 
(p.72); ‘Peut-être le génie anglais, qui est ou froid ou impétueux, 
n’a pas encore saisi cette éloquence naive et cet air noble et simple 
de l’histoire’ (p.85). In the second of these quotations the epi- 
thets possess a beauty which cannot be missed. If two of the out- 
standing short character studies—of Clarke and the cardinal de 
Retz—are studied again, one observes how much their success 
depends upon the selection of the adjectives. 

Although Voltaire never allows his emotions to get the better of 
him, the strength of his feelings becomes evident at times. 
Shakespeare, it is clear from letter 18, irritated him with his ‘farces 
monstrueuses qu’on appelle tragédies’ and his ‘idées bizarres et 
gigantesques’. His indignation is vented in two powerful adjec- 
tives when he protests against ‘la barbare et lache injustice’ 
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associated with the disposal of mlle Lecouvreur’s body. Much of 
the force and colour in Voltaire’s prose derives from his sensitive, 
adroit use of epithets. We shall see presently how it is one of the 
weapons in his satirical armoury. 

Throughout the Lettres one is struck by the congruity of 
language and subject matter. We noted this characteristic in our 
study of the fifteenth letter on gravitation (p.29 above). There 
is a delightful example in the 4th letter, where we read: ‘Penn fut 
obligé d’aller tutoyer Charles 11 et ses ministres plus d’une fois 
pour son payement” (p.12). The choice of tutoyer is singularly 
happy, it evokes so subtly the Quaker eccentricity. In his account 
of the community it is evident that Voltaire deliberately uses 
Biblical language: ‘Fox tendit l’autre joue’; ‘Ils s’embarquèrent 
pour la Hollande, aprés avoir laissé des ouvriers en assez bon 
nombre pour avoir soin de la vigne de Londres’; ‘Les amis 
semèrent aussi en Allemagne, mais ils recueillirent peu’ (pp.8, 11). 

For obvious reasons, ina survey like the present attention tends 
to be focussed on the outstanding illustrations of any stylistic 
feature. At the same time, it must be stressed that the quality of 
the prose in the Lettres is consistently high, even very high. 
However, in one place, he says of man, ‘il est composé d’un nom- 
bre innombrable d’organes’ (p.97). The combination of ‘innom- 
brable’ with ‘nombre’ does not impress one as happy, but such a 
lapse is very rare. 

Voltaire’s use of verbs, like that of his adjectives, can contri- 
bute to the compression of his style. “On avait cherché, trouvé et 
conquis un nouveau monde’ forced itself on our attention in the 
12th letter (p.32, above). Aseries of verbs can produce a sinewy 
effect, as in the following examples: “Le Parlement ne savait ce 
qu’il voulait, ni ce qu’il ne voulait pas; il levait des troupes par 
arrêt, il les cassait; il menaçait, il demandait pardon; il mettait à 
prix la tête du cardinal Mazarin, et ensuite venait le complimenter 
en cérémonie”; ‘La petite vérole se mettait dans la famille; une 
fille en mourait, une autre perdait un œil, une troisième relevait 
avec un gros nez; et les pauvres gens étaient ruinés sans ressource’; 
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‘Locke, après avoir ruiné les idées innées, après avoir bien renoncé 
à la vanité de croire qu’on pense toujours, établit que toutes nos 
idées nous viennent par les sens, examine nos idées simples et 
celles qui sont composées, suit l’esprit de l’homme dans toutes ses 
opérations, fait voir combien les langues que les hommes parlent 
sont imparfaites, et quel abus nous faisons des termes à tous 
moments’ (pp.23-24, 31, 41). 

After commenting so favourably upon the striking congruity 
of language and subject matter in the Lettres, it may appear 
something of a paradox to state that the work furnishes instances 
of the association of incongruous words and ideas. Examples of 
this phenomenon have in fact already been briefly cited in a some- 
what different connection. Among those previously quoted the 
following is particularly notable: ‘Quand ce faiseur de contor- 
sions eut fini son beau monologue, et que l’assemblée se fut 
séparée toute édifiée et toute stupide’ (p.21, above). The force of 
stupide derives from its unexpected combination with édifiée, the 
effect being to infect the latter epithet by what may be termed 
‘contamination’. Adjectives figure prominently in this stylistic 
device: ‘Ils ont aussi la pieuse ambition d’être les maîtres’; ‘Le gou- 
vernement d’Angleterre n’est point fait pour un si grand éclat, ni 
pour une fin si funeste; son but n’est pas la brilante folie de faire 
des conquêtes’; ‘et ces politiques et ces conquérants, dont aucun 
siècle n’a manqué, ne sont d'ordinaire que d'illustres méchants’ 
(pp-15, 22, 34). The epithet and the noun it qualifies make 
strange bedfellows but, and here is the mark of Voltaire’s art, 
there is nothing Procrustean about the operation. While paying 
tribute to his masterly use ofthe individual word, we need to bear 
in mind that, arresting and effective though it is, it normally 
serves only to heighten the satirical force of the context in which 
it is located. This phenomenon, in its reference to Candide, has 
been discussed by Bottiglia, who rightly objects (pp.248-249) to 
a statement by miss R. C. Flowers* to the effect that, in Voltaire, 


35 Woltaire’s stylistic transforma- (Washington 1951), p.90; see also 
tion of Rabelaisian satirical devices pp.62-63. 
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‘always, no matter what the subject-matter or the satirical means 
used to evoke the irony, it is a word, wittily placed and ironically 
stressed, so as to surprise the reader, or strike him into conscious- 
ness of the evil being criticized or denounced’. This criticism of 
the use of ‘always’ is supported by examples taken from the conte 
which serve to show that the single word accentuate rather than 
creates the satire present in a passage. 

Voltaire’s polemical armoury has many weapons, and the col- 
location of ideas can be as successful as that of words. A selection 
of examples is now given to illustrate this fact. It should be noted 
how the italicized passages contaminate the context: ‘Consulte 
Pantiquité; elle t'apprendra que Jean ne fit que renouveler cette 
pratique, laquelle était en usage longtemps avant lui parmi les 
Hébreux, comme le pèlerinage de la Mecque D était parmi les Israé- 
lites’ (p.2); ‘Trons-nous . . . faire d’une assemblée de chrétiens une 
boutique de marchands; ‘un nommé Georges Fox . . . s’avisa de 
prêcher en vrai apôtre, à ce qu’il prétendit, c’est-à-dire sans savoir 
nt lire ni écrire (p.7); ‘Le vice-amiral crut que son fils était devenu 
fou; i s’aperçut bientôt qu’il était quaker’ (pp.10-11); ‘Cependant, 
quoique chacun puisse ici servir Dieu à sa mode, leur véritable 
religion, celle où l’on fait fortune, est la secte des Episcopaux 
(p.14); ‘On ne peut avoir d’emploi, ni en Angleterre ni en Irlande, 
sans être du nombre des fidèles anglicans; cette raison, qui est une 
excellente preuve, a converti tant de non-conforrustes’ (p.15); 
‘elle jouissait au moins de la liberté de s’assembler, de raisonner de 
controverse, et de faire brûler de temps en temps quelques livres 
impies, c’est-à-dire écrits contre elle’ (p.15). In all these cases Vol- 
taire’s considerable skill as a polemist is apparent. This stylistic 
procedure also requires something of the reader, as he is left to 
draw his own conclusions. Here again we see the author acting on 
one of those general observations which occasionally crop up in 
the Lettres: ‘Il faudrait à tout moment un commentaire, et la plai- 


36 p.6; the early part of the paragraph worthy of special notice because of the 
from which this example is taken is concentration of satirical elements. 
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santerie expliquée cesse d’être plaisanterie: tout commentateur de 
bons mots est un sot’ (p.83). 

We come now to the imagery ofthe Lettres, an important topic 
which we have not entirely neglected. In a brief note on the 
occurrence of ‘un sceptre de fer’ early in letter 9, Wilson-Green 
mentions ‘V’s frequent and effective use of metaphor and simile’ 
(p.132). In a general way, the imagery does not obtrude itself 
upon the reader’s attention, but on closer inspection it is seen to 
be a more developed feature of the letters than one might at first 
realize. What Bottiglia (p.249) has noted in Candide is also true 
of the work we are studying. He says of the style that it ‘is 
functional precisely because the author has kept his eye on his 
literary objective; has avoided ornamentation and virtuosity 
extrinsic to his purpose; has refused to lose himself in “small 
art” °’. Voltaire does not chase after elaborate metaphors. They 
arise to some extent, as we have seen, from his concern for clar- 
ity. But what we may term the utilitarian function of the Vol- 
tairean figure does not mean that his imagery is pedestrian. The 
contrary is more commonly true. His feeling for the right word 
may produce a figure of considerable felicity: ‘Il serait bien plus 
sensé de ne présenter aux yeux que les lumiéres de la foi, au lieu 
de ces ténébres d’érudition’ (p.106). The congruity of language 
and subject can sometimes appear in his metaphors: ‘Aprés avoir 
rendu compte, par sa sublime théorie, du cours et des inégalités 
des planétes, il assujettit les cométes au frein de la méme loi’ 
(p.55). There is one interesting case where a scientific process is 
used to explain another less familiar phenomenon: ‘Chacun de 
ces rayons, tamisé ensuite par cent autres prismes, ne changera 
jamais la couleur qu’il porte, de méme qu’un or épuré ne change 
plus dans les creusets’ (p.60). Doubtless quite unconsciously, but 
very understandably, a metaphor recurs in somewhat similar 
terms in the third group of letters where the great scientific pro- 
gress made by Descartes and Newton is traced: ‘Descartes a fait 
un aussi grand chemin, du point où il a trouvé la géométrie jus- 
qu’au point où il l’a poussée, que Newton en a fait après lui’ 
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(pp-48-49); ‘Mais celui qui nous a mis sur la voie de la vérité vaut 
peut-être celui qui a été depuis au bout de cette carrière’; ‘La route 
qu’il ouvrit est, depuis lui, devenue immense’ (p.50); ‘Descartes 
se trouve encore son précurseur dans cette étonnante nouveauté; 
il allait à grands pas dans sa géométrie jusque vers l'infini, mais il 
s'arrêta sur le bord’ (p.63). 

In some of the chapters a freer use of metaphorical language is 
made than in others. This is especially true of the 8th letter (‘Sur 
le Parlement’). Attention is here called to the more striking 
figures. On the subject of the Roman senate’s treatment of the 
plebs, we find the following: ‘Ils regardaient le peuple comme une 
bête féroce qu'il fallait lâcher sur leurs voisins de peur qu’elle ne 
dévorât ses maîtres’ (p.22). One can detect some warmth of feel- 
ing in this simile. An effective metaphor describes the price 
England had paid for freedom: ‘Il en a coûté sans doute pour éta- 
blir la liberté en Angleterre; c’est dans des mers de sang qu’on a 
noyé l’idole du pouvoir despotique; mais les Anglais ne croient 
point avoir acheté trop cher de bonnes lois’ (p.23). Shortly 
afterwards, there is an example where the figure is embodied in a 
finely chosen verb: ‘aussitôt des soldats mercenaires la sub- 
juguent, des bourreaux la punissent, et le reste de la nation baise 
ses chaines’. This is immediately followed by one of the more 
extended figures which occur in the Lettres: ‘Les Frangais pensent 
que le gouvernement de cette ile est plus orageux que la mer qui 
l’environne, et cela est vrai; mais c’est quand le roi commence la 
tempête, c’est quand il veut se rendre le maitre du vaisseau dont il 
n’est que le premier pilote’. There is clearly here a deliberate, and 
felicitous, adaptation of the metaphor to the subject of an island 
state, dependent for its existence and greatness upon its naval and 
mercantile power. The nobility of this figure contrasts with the 
one by which the author conveys his displeasure with his country’s 
record of civil strife: “Pour la derniére guerre de Paris, elle ne 
mérite que des sifflets; il me semble que je vois des écoliers qui se 
mutinent contre le préfet d’un collége, et qui finissent par étre 
fouettés’ (p.23). 
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The link which is made between the 8th letter and the oth is 
couched in metaphorical terms: ‘Ce mélange heureux dans le gou- 
vernement d'Angleterre, ce concert entre les Communes, les 
Lords et le roi n’a pas toujours subsisté’*’. There is a considerable 
use of imagery in the oth letter and we again find forcible meta- 
phors employed to express Voltaire’s indignation at the exploita- 
tion of the people: ‘De là ces margraves, ces lairs, ces barons, ces 
sous-tyrans qui disputaient souvent avec leur roi les dépouilles 
des peuples. C’étaient des oiseaux de proie combattants contre 
un aigle pour sucer le sang des colombes’ (p.25); ‘Le plus grand 
nombre des hommes était en Europe ce qu’ils sont encore en plu- 
sieurs endroits du monde, serfs d’un seigneur, espèce de bétail 
qu’on vend et qu’on achète avec la terre’ (p.26). The context in 
which this second example is placed is highly figurative and 
culminates in the following sentence which introduces the men- 
tion of Magna Carta: ‘Heureusement, dans les secousses que les 
querelles des rois et des grands donnaient aux empires, les fers 
des nations se sont plus ou moins relâchés; la liberté est née en 
Angleterre des querelles des tyrans’. 

From the foregoing selection, which is by no means exhaus- 
tive, it is apparent that the Lettres contain some effective 
imagery. This serves to give the book some of its colour and, 
occasionally, some ofits vigour. What Lanson deems true of the 
century generally, certainly applies to the work we are consider- 
ing: ‘Le goût des images, contrairement à ce qu’on attendrait, est 
très répandu dans ce siècle d’analyse et de critique’. But, in the 
light of a careful study of the letters, his well-known pronounce- 
ment (p.155) on Voltaire’s sentences has little meaning: ‘Ses 
petites phrases trottent, courent les unes après les autres, déta- 
chées. Voltaire rejette toutes ces lourdes façons d’exprimer les 

37 this appears at the beginning of the 88for a further concentration of 
gth letter. It should be noted that the metaphors see the end of letter 14 
metaphor on which Wilson-Green (p.49). 
makes his comment occurs in the next 99 L Art de la prose (Paris [1908]), 


sentence. The wealth ofimagery in let- p.157. 
ters 8and 9 could scarcely escape notice. 
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dépendances logiques, et de matérialiser, par des mots-crampons, 
les rapports des idées. . . . Voltaire ne cherche que le mouvement: 
il se moque des cadences poétiques comme des cadences oratoires. 
Quand il en met dans son style, c’est par malice, en parodie’. 
Although Lanson does not specifically say so, it is probable that 
he has here the contes in mind (p.159). Bottiglia (p.254) considers 
Lanson’s general analysis ‘roughly applicable’ to Candide, but 
speaks (p.254) of the prose in the conte as ‘irregularly rhythmed’ 
and after citing a number of examples, concludes: ‘All such 
examples . . . prove that periodic sentence-structure occurs more 
often in Candide than one would be led to expect from previous 
treatments of its style’ (p.256). 

While Lanson is undoubtedly correct in his statement that ‘Vol- 
taire rejette toutes ces lourdes fagons d’exprimer les dépendances 
logiques’, Bottiglia’s conclusions are much more applicable to the 
Lettres. There is, to begin with, no lack of long sentences. Atten- 
tion has already been directed to this feature. The longest sentence 
in the book, as we saw, was relatively simple in its structure. 
Many of the sentences of greater length are subdivided, somewhat 
after the manner of the one which occurs close to the opening of 
the book: ‘II était vêtu comme tous ceux de sa religion, d’un habit 
sans plis dans les côtés et sans boutons sur les poches ni sur les 
manches, et portait un grand chapeau a bords rabattus, comme nos 
ecclésiastiques; il me reçut avec son chapeau sur la tête, et s’avança 
vers moi sans faire la moindre inclination de corps; mais il y avait 
plus de politesse dans l'air ouvert et humain de son visage qu'il 
n’y ena dans l’usage de tirer une jambe derrière l’autre et de porter 
à la main ce qui est fait pour couvrir la tête’. There are in this 
sentence a total of seven clauses, two only of which are subor- 
dinate. Moreover, it is broken up into three parts by semi-colons. 
This latter phenomenon occurs quite frequently*. 


404 few examples early in the book corrompue (p.7); ‘Un jour, étant mis 
can be found in the sentences begin- au pilor?’ (p.8); ‘ “Tuas goûté, dit-il à 
ning: ‘Aussi le grand apôtre des Gen- Charles” ” (p.9). Such instances may 
til? (p.3); ‘La religion, disent-ils, fut be found throughout the book. 
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At the same time Voltaire shows that he can handle sentences of 
greater complexity. Two occur in the first letter, the sentences 
beginning, ‘Ce ne fut que très longtemps après lui’ and “Notre 
Dieu, qui nous a ordonné” (p.4). Sometimes the subject is kept 
until late in the sentence. This can give an oratorical ring to the 
prose, as in the case of the long sentence towards the end of 
letter 23, which concludes with the main clause: “que voulez- 
vous qu’ils pensent de notre nation?’ In the last paragraph of 
letter 5, where Voltaire directs his fire at the French abbé, we find 
the same device used with devastating force: ‘Quand ils appren- 
nent qu’en France de jeunes gens connus par leurs débauches et 
élevés a la prélature par des intrigues de femmes, font publique- 
ment l’amour, s’égaient à composer des chansons tendres, donnent 
tous les jours des soupers délicats et longs, et de là vont implorer 
les lumières du Saint-Esprit, et se nomment hardiment les succes- 
seurs des Apôtres, ils remercient Dieu d’être protestants’. Our 
author is also quite capable of widely separating the subject from 
its verb, as in the stinging attack on Prynne: ‘Un docteur nommé 
Prynne, scrupuleux à toute outrance, qui se serait cru damné s’il 
avait porté une soutane au lieu d’un manteau court, et qui aurait 
voulu que la moitié des hommes eût massacré l’autre pour la gloire 
de Dieu et la propaganda fide, s'avisa décrire’ (p.88). 

As for the really short sentence of about one line, approximately 
ten words, or less, we certainly find examples, but series are not 
common in the Lettres. A succession can occur in a piece of dia- 
logue: ‘ “A l’égard de la communion, lui dis-je, comment en 
usez-vous? — Nous n’en usons point, dit-il. — Quoi! point de 
communion? — Non, point d’autre que celle des cœurs”. Alors 
il me cita encore les Ecritures’ (p.3). Single short sentences can 
appear and arrest the reader’s attention: ‘Voilà de furieuses con- 
trariétés’; ‘Ce n’est pas tout’; ‘Cet homme est venu’; ‘Entrez a 
Westminster’ (pp.46, 56, 60, 87). 

Two tests of a rather arbitrary character were applied to the 
Lettres to see what results they would yield. The first involved an 
examination of the three sentences which open each of the 25 
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letters. In letters 3, 4,7, 11, 19 they were found to be rather long 
while in the case of only three were they noticeably short: Letters 
6, 14, 21. In the second of the ‘tests’ the length of the sentences in 
letters 20 and 23 was compared. The average for letter 20 is about 
two lines, some twenty words, with the following as the longest 
sentence: “Vous savez bien qu’un traducteur ne doit pas répondre 
des sentiments de son auteur; tout ce qu’il peut faire, c’est de prier 
Dieu pour sa conversion, et c’est ce que je ne manque pas de faire 
pour celle de Milord’ (pp.78-79). When we turn to the other 
letter, we find a different picture. The average length is about 
three and a half lines. Not only are there the two long sentences 
already noted right at the end, but there is also the impressively 
periodic sentence which puts Prynne in his place. We also find a 
group of short sentences: ‘En Angleterre, il a été Secrétaire d’Etat. 
M. Newton était intendant des monnaies du royaume. M. Con- 
gréve avait une charge importante. M. Prior a été plénipoten- 
tiare’ (sic) (p.86). 

From this arid statistical survey one fact emerges: the precise 
pattern of sentences is unpredictable. One would hardly expect a 
literary artist of Voltaire’s stature to fall into any tedious, mechan- 
ical uniformity. He was well able to employ sentences of the 
type and length which suited his purpose, avoiding, however, 
the rambling and the overloaded kind. The structure of his 
sentences, like that of his chapters, is normally firm and clear. One 
has to look hard, and long, to find any clumsiness, such as we can 
discover in the repetition of que in the following sentence: ‘Je 
vous démontre qu’il est impossible qu’il y ait une autre cause’ 
(p.58). More often it is the fine balance or elegant arrangement 
which arrests the reader’s attention: ‘C’est à celui qui domine sur 
les esprits par la force de la vérité, non à ceux qui font des esclaves 
par la violence, c’est à celui qui connaît l’univers, non à ceux qui le 
défigurent, que nous devons nos respects’ (pp.34-35); ‘Dans la 
Grèce... où l’on poussa si loin la grandeur et la sottise de Pesprit 
humain, on raisonnait comme chez nous sur l'âme (p.39); ‘Voici 
une différence plus essentielle entre Rome et l Angleterre, qui met 
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tout l'avantage du côté de la dernière: c’est que le fruit des guerres 
civiles a été l’esclavage, et celui des troubles d'Angleterre, la 
liberté’ (p.22). In the shorter sentences which so often display the 
concise, epigrammatic qualities of Voltaire’s prose, we would not 
expect to find elegance as such but in one place at least we had 
occasion to note the delightful way in which brevity and grace 
were united: ‘Ses ennemis étaient à la Cour de Londres, ses admi- 
rateurs étaient dans toute l’Europe’. 

We come now to a final assessment of the literary merit of the 
Lettres; in the formulation of this we can scarcely hope to do 
more than summarize points already made. What was the primary 
purpose of the volume? It was obviously not to present an objec- 
tive record of the England of the time. Rather, by ignoring some 
of the shadows on the English scene and by introducing an ele- 
ment of intelligent idealization, Voltaire produced what he 
wanted: a picture of the country as the land of freedom and pro- 
gress. Despite the documentation which so often lies behind the 
work, the historian who is concerned with rigorous fact and not 
fancy, with total truth and not fiction, must make corrections and 
adjustments. Some of these may be regarded as of a serious 
character. What may fairly be termed Voltaire’s anti-religious 
animus moved him to foist upon Shakespeare, Rochester and the 
young lord of letter 20, sentiments of which they were blissfully 
unconscious. But doubtless in the author’s own eyes this art- 
fulness was a legitimate exercise of his art and he must have known 
full well that any diligent student could unmask this variation on 
eighteenth century ‘supercherie’. As a writer he was resolved to 
use all available means to break down the prejudice against pro- 
gress and he saw in the church the major obstacle to change. 

But whatever reservations may be entertained about Voltaire’s 
aims, and whatever criticisms may be made of the uneven 
character of the Lettres, tribute must be paid to the brilliance of 
the polemics. Wit, irony, satire are all employed with great skill. 
Furthermore, Voltaire reveals himself as a master of prose and 
the language remains remarkably fresh and vital despite the 
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passage of more than two hundred years. Bellessort#!, after being 
severe on the liberties with facts taken in the book, says this: 
‘Malgré ses inexactitudes, ses erreurs, ses omissions, ses partis pris 
et une documentation souvent hâtive, les Lettres philosophiques 
sont le brilot le mieux construit, le plus finement armé, à la fois le 
plus léger et le plus hardi, qu’un pamphlétaire ait jamais lancé 
contre les vaisseaux de ligne d’une vieille civilisation. Avec 
P Histoire de Charles xir, elles consacraient Voltaire prosateur. 
Toutes ses qualités s’y manifestaient: la clarté, la simplicité, la 
rapidité, la malice, le sens du comique, le persiflage, le choix du 
trait définitif qui se grave en vous comme une maxime, un art fait 
de sacrifices, une fantaisie très discrètement mais très étroitement 
surveillée, la science de n’offrir au public que ce qui portera sur 
lui. Son livre ne satisfait pas la curiosité: tant s’en faut. Il est 
incomplet et paraît même superficiel. Mais l’esprit en reçoit une 
perpétuelle excitation’. This summary, which takes proper 
account of the structure of the book, is on the whole commend- 
ably just, although the charge of superficiality needs qualification. 

On Voltaire as a prose writer, Bellessort significantly comments: 
‘Toutes ses qualités s’y manifestaient’. Unquestionably the Let- 
tres reveal the mastery of expression and something more than an 
earnest of the great satirical skill which will later be used with such 
brilliance in the freer fictional world of the contes*. 


features which a student of Voltaire 
can see to be common to both works. 


41 Essai sur Voltaire (Paris 1925), 
Pp-76-77. 


42 it is easy to draw stylistic parallels 
between the Lettres and the philoso- 
phical tales. Accordingly Bottiglia’s 
book on Candide is often useful 
because of the light it throws on 


Also worthy of mention in the same 
connection is Dorothy M. McGhee, 
Voltairian narrative devices as is con- 
sidered in the author’s contes philoso- 
phiques (Menasha, Wis. 1933). 
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du Dictionnaire philosophique 
par Jeanne R. Monty 


Depuis longtemps est établie la renommée de Voltaire comme un 
des plus grands polémistes français. À cet égard, les divers épi- 
sodes de sa guerre contre ‘l’infame’ sont particulièrement bien 
connus. De Ferney, il monte un assaut continuel de pamphlets, 
d’écrits de toute sorte qui doivent porter le coup de grâce à cet 
ennemi si longtemps poursuivi. Et s’il n’a jamais donné une défi- 
nition très précise de ce terme, ses commentateurs depuis deux 
siècles ont tour à tour proposé les explications les plus diverses, 
qui peuvent se résumer dans ces mots de m. Norman L. Torrey: 
‘The infamous thing to be crushed was superstition, contrary to 
reason; fanaticism, which tried to suppress the progress of human 
thought by violent means;. . . it was also by inference the Catholic 
Church and the Christian religion’. En fait, la religion chrétienne, 
antirationnelle et source de fanatisme, sera en téte de la liste des 
ennemis de Voltaire. 

Parmi ses ouvrages de guerre, le Dictionnaire philosophique? tient 
une place d’honneur. Longtemps mûri dans l'esprit de Voltaire 


1 Norman L. Torrey, Les Philo- 
sophes (New York 1960), p.259. Voir 
aussi René Pomeau, La Religion de 
Voltaire (Paris 1956), pp.309-310. 

2nous entendons ici ce qui fut 
publié sous ce titre du vivant de Vol- 
taire, excluant les Questions sur l’ency- 
clopédie et les mélanges de toute sorte 
que les éditeurs y ont insérés après la 
mort de l’auteur. Nous pouvons ainsi 


mieux saisir l’unité de sa pensée polé- 
mique pendant les années 1764-1769. 
On note dès l’abord que les quatre 
cinquiémes des articles de 1769 
traitent directement de questions reli- 
gieuses, les sujets proprement philo- 
sophiques n’occupant qu’une quin- 
zaine d’articles, et les matières poli- 
tiques, cinq seulement. Encore ces 
articles renferment-ils de nombreuses 
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avant sa publication en 1764, il reprend la plupart des thèmes 
principaux de la lutte contre ‘l’infame’. Les temps semblaient 
d’ailleurs propices à cette sorte de propagande. La condamnation 
des Jésuites en 1762, qui faisait prévoir leur expulsion de France 
en 1764, l’année même de la publication du Dictionnaire, n’était- 
elle pas le premier signe de la déroute de l’ennemi? Il fallait en pro- 
fiter pour lui donner le coup de grâce. 

Comme arme de propagande, le Dictionnaire philosophique 
s'adresse principalement, non aux ‘frères’ philosophes, mais à 
ce grand public moyen du xvttt° siècle encore attaché, plus par 
habitude peut-être que par conviction réelle, aux enseignements 
de l’église. Une attaque soutenue trop directe contre celle-ci ris- 
querait de ne plaire qu’à ceux qui sont déjà convertis à la cause de 
la ‘philosophie’ tandis qu’elle rebuterait dès l’abord le lecteur 
encore attaché à la religion. Voltaire le savait bien: ‘Je crois que 
la meilleure manière de tomber sur l’infâme, est de paraître n’avoir 
nulle envie de l’attaquer; de débrouiller un peu le chaos de l’anti- 
quité; de tâcher de jetter quelque intérêt; de répandre quelque 
agrément sur l’histoire ancienne; de faire voir combien on nous a 
trompé en tout; de montrer combien ce qu’on croit ancien est 
moderne; combien ce qu’on nous a donné pour respectable est 
ridicule; de laisser le lecteur tirer lui même les conséquences’, Si 
donc Voltaire en appelle parfois au sens commun de ses lecteurs 
en dressant une liste des contradictions de la Bible ou des déci- 
sions de l’église, s’il s’élève parfois dans des passages frémissants 
d'indignation contre les persécutions faites au nom de la religion, 
son attitude habituelle est ironique. Le plus souvent, il cherche à 
surprendre le lecteur en lui présentant sous un point de vue com- 
plètement nouveau des faits que ce même lecteur est depuis long- 
temps habitué à ne considérer que sous un point de vue restreint. 


allusions aux questions religieuses. est celui de l'édition Naves et Benda du 
L’inclusion dans le Dictionnaire de Dictionnaire philosophique (Paris 195 4). 
textes étrangers à la guerre contre 3 lettre à Damilaville, 9 juillet 1764 
‘Pinfame’ dilue de beaucoup la force de  (Best.111 40). 

l'attaque. Le texte que nous suivons 
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Quand il s’agit de faits bibliques, par exemple, une de ses 
méthodes habituelles consiste à souligner les difficultés d’ordre 
purement pratique qui découlent de certains faits ou de certaines 
expressions n'ayant en général, pour le chrétien, qu’une valeur de 
symbole. Ainsi Voltaire se montre fort préoccupé du nombre de 
trompettes qu’il faudra assembler au jugement dernier pour 
qu'elles puissent être entendues dans tous les coins du monde 
(‘Résurrection’, p.374), et s’apitoie sur le sort de ceux qui, dans 
la Jérusalem nouvelle dont la hauteur, selon l’Apocalypse, doit 
étre de douze mille stades, devront demeurer au dernier étage 
(‘Apocalypse’, p.31). De méme, le verset de la Genése: ‘Le Sei- 
gneur prit donc l’homme, et le mit dans le jardin de volupté afin 
qu'il le cultivat’ mène à la réflexion: ‘Il est difficile qu’Adam 
cultivât son jardin de sept à huit lieues de long: apparemment 
qu’on lui donna des aides’ (‘Genése’, p.217). De la confrontation 
de la lettre de la Bible avec le problème précis, pratique, compré- 
hensible pour tous, naît le besoin de choisir entre les deux. Le 
lecteur, déconcerté, ne semble plus pouvoir accepter les deux 
ordres d’idées; il ne peut que choisir le point de vue de Voltaire, 
plus près de sa vie, de ses tendances d’homme rationnel. Il en 
arrive à se demander: ‘Comment peut-on être chrétien?”. 

C'est là une des constantes du Dictionnaire philosophique, qui 
se vérifie dans le style même de l’ouvrage. Voltaire, on le sait, 
emploie en général une langue classique, une syntaxe qu’il vou- 
lait aussi parfaite que possible. Nous avons d’ailleurs le témoi- 
gnage de ses préoccupations linguistiques dans les nombreuses 
lettres à ses amis où il est question de langue et de grammaire. 
Mais à cette langue unie, classique, acceptable et compréhensible 
du premier coup par ce lecteur moyen dont nous parlions plus 
haut s’ajoute parfois un vocabulaire déconcertant qui, par son 
étrangeté, provoque une réaction de critique hétérodoxe. Ce sont 
ces surprises verbales que nous analyserons ici afin d’en saisir la 
portée dans la propagande voltairienne. 

Cette étude est restreinte d’ailleurs aux cas où le choix du mot, 
dans un contexte donné, surprend, déconcerte le lecteur qui 
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s’attend à autre chose, et qui par là est mené à remettre en question 
les concepts dont on discute. Il est évident que les associations 
inattendues de mots, les oxymorons ou certaines catégories 
d’images, par exemple, se prêteraient aisément à une semblable 
analyse. Si nous nous limitons au simple vocabulaire, c’est que cet 
élément essentiel de l’art de Voltaire a été en général trop négligé 
des critiques‘. Il faut noter de plus que nous ne prétendons pas 
relever ici tous les cas où Voltaire emploie un vocabulaire autre 
que celui qui était généralement accepté de son temps, mais seuls 
quelques cas exemplaires où le choix du vocable semble obtenir 
l'effet stylistique qui nous occupe ici. 

Seront considérés d’abord les cas où les mots individuels, quoi- 
que admis dans la langue du xviii’ siècle, prennent une valeur 
nouvelle dans le contexte où ils sont placés. Ils surprennent d’au- 
tant plus que Voltaire s’efforce en général d’atteindre à l’expres- 
sion propre. Ces impropriétés dont nous parlons ne sont d’ail- 
leurs qu’apparentes. De la même façon que Voltaire oppose tout 
au long du Dictionnaire philosophique deux conceptions diffé- 
rentes de l’histoire et de la vie, son vocabulaire représente deux 
ordres d’idées différents. Ainsi, lorsqu’a la langue habituelle de 
l’homme du monde intelligent et cultivé se juxtapose celle du 
philosophe ou du théologien — ce qui produit un déroutement 
considérable — il ressort le sentiment bien net du manque de 
rapport entre la vie de tous les jours et les systèmes incompréhen- 
sibles fabriqués par ceux qui prétendent expliquer l’homme. Le 
lecteur, surpris par ce qui semble parfois n’être qu’une simple 
ironie d’inversion, découvre bientôt une signification beaucoup 
plus complexe à l’énoncé. Ainsi des phrases suivantes: “Vous 
m'allez dire que ce premier monstre [le premier ambitieux] a 
déployé le germe d’orgueil, de rapine, de fraude, de cruauté, qui 


4 comme travaux de base, ayant rap- le lexique de Voltaire (Palermo 1938). 
port à Voltaire seul, voir Léon Ver- Le travail de classification ayant été 
nier, Etude sur Voltaire grammairien fait, il reste encore à noter l’usage que 
et la grammaire au XVIII" siècle (Paris Voltaire fait des mots à sa disposition. 
1888); et Jole Amato, La Grammaire et 
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est dans tous les hommes. J'avoue qu’en général la plupart de nos 
frères peuvent acquérir ces qualités’ (‘Méchant’, p.302). A pre- 
mière vue, il faudrait comprendre ‘défauts’. Ce serait déjà iro- 
nique, par substitution d’un terme par son contraire. Mais si nous 
passons du langage courant à celui de la philosophie scholastique, 
le mot ‘qualité’, désignant tout ce qui est accident, tout ce qui 
n'est pas l’essence d’une chose, peut fort bien s’appliquer ici. A ce 
second niveau, l’ironie ressort non plus de l’inversion des termes, 
mais de l’aperçu soudain qu’a le lecteur du gouffre qui sépare 
l’homme moyen, dont les valeurs s'expriment par certaines formes 
de langage, du philosophe scholastique et par extension du théo- 
logien, dont le langage est en contradiction directe avec celui-là. 
Même dans un article où il n’est pas question, semble-t-il, d’atta- 
quer les prêtres, la polémique s’insinue à travers le vocabulaire. 
Le même résultat est atteint lorsque, dans la bouche d’un défen- 
seur de l’orthodoxie, on reconnaît soudain des termes pris dans 
le sens ‘philosophique’. Ainsi lorsque l'Espagnol Médroso affirme 
à Anglais Boldmind, en parlant de la Réforme et de ses consé- 
quences: ‘C’est pour avoir pensé que la Suède, le Danemark, toute 
votre île, la moitié de l’Allemagne gémissent dans le malheur 
épouvantable de n’être plus sujets du pape’ (‘Liberté de penser’, 
p.279). Suivant l'esprit de Voltaire, on pourrait lire: ‘jouissent de 
l’extrême bonheur de n être plus sujets du pape’. Ce serait l’inver- 
sion simple. Mais il y a plus. Voltaire, par la bouche de l'Espagnol, 
fait parler deux personnes, deux philosophies, deux traditions. La 
première, tout à fait ‘philosophe’, voit derrière le mouvement de 
la Réforme l’exercice de la raison humaine contre les superstitions 
du passé. Selon elle, les réformés ont rejeté les anciennes traditions 
parce qu elles n’étaient pas rationnelle, ils ont pensé, alors que les 
serviteurs de l’orthodoxie ont simplement suivi le courant sans 
réfléchir. La seconde, c’est le prédicateur catholique qui se ferme 
les yeux sur tout ce qui n’est pas progrès religieux catholique dans 
un pays. Dans sa pensée, c’est bien un malheur épouvantable dont 
on doit gémir que de ne plus être catholique. Ce sont ses paroles 
que Médroso insère dans la dernière partie de la phrase. Le 
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contraste entre les deux points de vue si étroitement liés dans le 
texte se fait sentir immédiatement. Et puisque la Réforme se 
résume dans le mot pensée — un de ces mots-fétiches dont tout le 
monde se réclame — il est indéniable que le jugement du lecteur se 
portera contre le prédicateur. Son dégoût enveloppera par la suite 
tous ceux dont Médroso est le porte-parole. 

La même technique est employée de nouveau lorsque Médroso 
remarque: ‘Ils [les Inquisiteurs] ont persuadé au gouvernement 
que si nous avions le sens commun, tout l’Etat serait en combus- 
tion, et que la nation deviendrait la plus malheureuse de la terre’ 
(‘Liberté de penser’, p.278). Il est certain que celui qui décrie le 
sens commun est aussi peu écouté que celui qui condamne la 
pensée. Or il est évident que le ‘sens commun’ dans la phrase de 
Médroso est l’interpolation d’un ‘philosophe’ qui résume ainsi 
les arguments des inquisiteurs cités directement dans la dernière 
partie de la phrase. Les adversaires de Voltaire étant ainsi mis dans 
la position défavorable de paraître être opposés au sens commun, 
le lecteur se trouve presque obligé de prendre parti contre eux: 
résultat obtenu par la juxtaposition soudaine et inattendue de deux 
systèmes de pensée, mise en évidence par le vocabulaire. 

Le verbe joue aussi un rôle dans ces rapprochements d’idées 
contrastantes. L'article ‘Conciles’ abonde en phrases de cette 
nature: ‘Six cents évêques . . . ôtèrent unanimement à Jésus sa 
consubstantialité’; ‘deux natures furent assignées à Jésus’; ‘Au 
concile de Chalcédoine, en 541, Jésus fut réduit à une nature’; 
‘Jésus, de cette affaire-là, obtint deux volontés (pp.144-145). 
Dans le contexte immédiat de l’article, qui traite des conciles de 
l’église, de même que dans la tradition chrétienne dont ressortent 
la plupart des lecteurs français de Voltaire, Jésus est le Christ, 
fils de dieu, et dieu lui-même. Les verbes qui annoncent une parti- 
cipation directe des conciles à la nature de Jésus ne peuvent que 
surprendre. À première vue, c’est la présomption des évêques qui 
fait rire. Rien ne ferait mieux soupçonner, en effet, que la prétention 
de l’église d’être héritière de Jésus, de suivre fidèlement son ensei- 
gnement n’est qu’un mythe, puisque les conciles se permettent 
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de façonner un Christ à leur gré, selon leurs caprices. Dans ce 
sens, les termes impropres ‘ôtèrent’, ‘furent assignées’, ‘fut réduit’, 
“obtint produisent un effet de critique tout à fait conforme à la pen- 
sée de l’auteur de la Profession de foi des théistes: ‘Jésus n’institua 
rien quieût le moindre rapport aux dogmes chrétiens’ (M.xxvii.69). 

Mais ne pourrions-nous pas nous demander ce qui résulte de ces 
phrases si nous avons là les verbes propres qui traduisent fidèle- 
ment la pensée de Voltaire? Les exemples cités reviennent alors à 
nier la divinité de Jésus. Au milieu de la critique de l’église à tra- 
vers les conciles s’introduit un nouvel ordre d’idée: l'humanité de 
Jésus. Les évêques ne seraient plus présomptueux: ce seraient eux, 
au contraire, qui seraient hommes de bon sens — quoique hypo- 
crites — puisqu'ils se rendraient compte que l’homme, Jésus, pour 
être accepté des masses, doit être entouré de certains éléments 
mystérieux. Ils ne prétendent pas conférer la consubstantialité, 
une ou deux natures, deux volontés à un dieu, mais à un simple 
homme. Il est intéressant, à cet égard, de noter que l’article 
‘Conciles’, publié en 1767, est de la même année que les Homélies 
sur la superstition et sur l interprétation du Nouveau testament où 
Voltaire, abandonnant son hostilité première envers Jésus, lap- 
pelle le ‘Socrate de la Galilée’. C’est un homme, dit-il, que dieu 
a sans doute choisi ‘pour s’unir de plus près à lui qu’aux autres 
hommes’, et dont il a fait ‘le modèle de la raison et de la vertu’. 
(M.xxvi.353, 335). Et l’année suivante, la Profession de foi des 
théistes déclare que Jésus est ‘un homme distingué entre les 
hommes par son zèle, par sa vertu, par son amour de légalité fra- 
ternelle. . . . Nous révérons en lui un théiste israélite, ainsi que 
nous louons Socrate, qui fut un théiste athénien’ (M.xxvii.69). Il 
ne serait donc pas étonnant que nous trouvions dans le Diction- 
naire philosophique des indices de la campagne voltairienne pour 
‘humaniser’ Jésus. Si alors les verbes dont se sert l’écrivain dans 
les phrases citées plus haut sont pris dans leur sens propre, ce 
n’est plus la présomption des évêques qui est mise en lumière 
mais l’inutilité et la mauvaise foi de leurs décisions qui s’ap- 
pliquent non à un dieu mais à un homme. On peut voir Voltaire 
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jouer ici avec la propriété des termes: que le lecteur entende ces 
phrases d’une manière ou d’une autre, le coup est porté par le 
choix du vocabulaire. 

Un deuxième ordre de faits de vocabulaire produit ce même 
effet de surprise qui porte le lecteur à remettre en question ses 
convictions religieuses. Ce sont les néologismes et les archaismes 
qui, du point de vue linguistique, appartiennent tous deux à la 
même catégorie, puisqu'il s’agit dans les deux cas de l’introduc- 
tion dans la langue de mots étrangers à l’état normal de cette 
langue, que ce soit par la création de nouveaux mots ou par la 
réintroduction de mots anciens. Il est d’autant plus difficile par- 
fois de faire une distinction bien nette entre les deux que l’auteur 
peut avoir l’impression de créer lui-même un mot qui par ailleurs 
existait déjà depuis plusieurs siècles. De toute façon, son caractère 
insolite met en relief l’idée exprimée et suggère le plus souvent, 
sous cette idée, toute une série d’idées connexes. 

Les archaïsmes de Voltaire, on peut s’en douter, sont peu nom- 
breux, et semblent répondre plutôt à un effort d’exactitude de 
l'expression qu’à un effet stylistique précis. Mais il en est certains 
qui, par l’étonnement d’ordre linguistique qu’ils provoquent 
d’abord, mènent par la suite à une réinterprétation complète du 
problème soulevé. Considérons l’expression: “De par l'éternel 
créateur, conservateur, rémunérateur, vengeur, pardonneur’ 
(‘Dogmes’, p.174), où la terminaison en ‘eur’ des premiers termes 
introduit l’archaïsme de la fin. Il est indéniable que la position 
même de ‘pardonneur’ dans la phrase attire l’attention sur ce quali- 
ficatif qui est, on le sait, d’une importance capitale pour Voltaire. 
L’archaisme aurait donc ici un effet d’intensité. Mais peut-être 
y a-t-il plus: puisque la langue du xvin siècle ne connaît pas de 
terme spécial pour désigner cette qualité de l’être éternel, le lec- 
teur conscient de l’étrangeté du vocable n’est-il pas porté à 
conclure à l’étrangeté du concept pour les hommes religieux de 
son temps? Serait-ce que l’église française ne reconnaît pas cette 
qualité à l’éternel? Le vocabulaire de Voltaire rappellerait ainsi 
ses nombreuses attaques contre le dieu cruel des chrétiens, et en 
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particulier des jansénistes. Remarquons d’ailleurs que le mot 
‘pardonneur’, quoique employé dès le xrrr° siècle, selon Littré, 
était si fort oublié au temps de Voltaire que l’abbé Féraud’ le clas- 
sifie parmi les néologismes. Voici donc un cas typique où la dis- 
tinction archaïsme-néologisme perd toute importance dans une 
étude stylistique. Du moment que le lecteur de culture moyenne 
n’a pas conscience de l’existence dans la langue d’une expression 
qui a pu y être admise quelques siècles auparavant, la surprise 
produite par l’archaisme sera de même nature que celle produite 
par le néologisme. 

Bien entendu, la réaction du lecteur sera autre devant un 
archaisme reconnu comme tel: il lui viendra plutôt le sentiment 
que tel concept, tel mode de vie ou de pensée appartiennent à un 
autre âge et n’ont plus aucune valeur effective dans les temps 
actuels. Le xIx° siècle, en particulier, en fera un élément de nos- 
talgie. Or il est intéressant de noter que cette deuxième classe 
d’archaïsmes est presque totalement absente du Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique, alors qu’elle eût pu, semble-t-il à première vue, servir 
fort heureusement à flétrir les coutumes sociales et religieuses du 
passé que Voltaire méprisait tant. Mais c’est que la propagande 
voltairienne n’a pas tant comme but de montrer que les idéesen 
question sont périmées, et par là inutiles, que de prouver combien 
elles sont absurdes, fausses et nuisibles en elles-mêmes. En ce 
sens, Voltaire tient autant à l’absolu que ses adversaires: le rela- 
tivisme historique, on l’a souvent remarqué, ne fait guère partie 
de sa pensée. D’où sa préférence pour les modes d’attaque directs 
qui mènent à une condamnation totale des idées ou des pratiques 
considérées. 

Aux archaïsmes, reflets du passé, Voltaire préfère sans aucun 
doute les néologismes, modernes et révolutionnaires. Tous ne 
servent pas également à faire naître le mépris pour ‘Vinfame’. Cer- 
tains, comme ‘théiste’, ‘théisme’, expriment un concept nouveau 
sur lequel l’écrivain veut attirer l’attention. La forme insolite du 


5 Dictionnaire critique de la langue 
française (1787-1788). 
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mot avertit le lecteur qu'il lui faut faire un effort de pensée pour 
comprendre les nuances nouvelles qui y sont marquées. D’autres 
néologismes, comme l’adjectif ‘indébrouillable’, correspondent à 
une tendance régulière de la langue. Mais la plupart ont une valeur 
ironique: ainsi la création du terme ‘vice-Dieu’ pour désigner le 
pape Alexandre vi dans l’article ‘Foi’ où il avoue ne pas avoir 
la foi. 

Le plus souvent, le néologisme tend à dénigrer la chose signifiée 
en y mêlant une idée de ridicule. Ainsi l’étrangeté des nombreuses 
doctrines chrétiennes est soulignée par l'accumulation de vocables 
créés par Voltaire. Les noms de leurs partisans, les ‘athanasiens’, 
les ‘eusébiens’, les ‘dosithéens’, les ‘cérinthiens’ (“Tolérance’, 
Pp-402, 404) sont nettement hors du contexte linguistique normal 
de ’homme moyen. La chose signifiée lui semble par la méme 
étrangère à son mode de vie et de pensée. Voltaire joue sur cette 
sensibilité linguistique du lecteur lorsque, pour prouver qu’il n’y 
a pas de sectes dans les sciences, il crée des néologismes ridicules: 
‘Il n’y a point de sectes de géomètres, d’algébristes, d’arithméti- 
ciens’ (“Tolérance’, p.406). Dans l’article ‘Secte’ on arrive ainsi 
à la conclusion que seules les disciplines où l’on ne peut arriver à 
la certitude absolue — c’est-a-dire les religions — donnent lieu a 
des divisions par sectes: ‘Il n’y a point de secte en géométrie: on 
ne dit point un euclédien, un archimédien. . . . On ne dit point en 
Angleterre: ‘Je suis newtonien, je suis lockien, halleyen’.Etencore: 
‘Les actes de la tour de Londres ayant été authentiquement recueil- 
lis par Rymer, il n’y a point de rymeriens’ (‘Secte’, p.386). Le 
méme effet qui porte le lecteur a rire de ces appellations des parti- 
sans des savants aura tendance a faire rire des noms des sectes 
religieuses citées, et par extension, des personnes qui font partie 
de ces sectes. En fait, l’argument de Voltaire étant bien faible, il 
n’a guère de chance de convaincre par lui-même. Mais on n’a pas 
besoin de fortes raisons pour trouver quelqu'un ridicule: de la 
même manière dont on se moque dans le monde de celui qui 
ignore les règles de la bonne société, on condamne tout autant 
celui dont le langage n’est pas conforme à la norme établie. Ici, le 
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choix de mots étranges pour désigner certaines catégories de per- 
sonnes suffit pout les accuser de ridicule, pour les mettre à l’écart 
de la société polie et cultivée. 

Dans les exemples précédents, les néologismes ont tout de même 
un sens facilement identifiable. Il n’en est cependant pas toujours 
ainsi, car Voltaire crée parfois des mots qui n’ont point de signi- 
fication, et qui ne doivent point en avoir. Ainsi, l'incertitude de 
l’auteur sur l’authenticité des livres de la Bible est traduite stylisti- 
quement par l'expression: ‘les livres cryphes ou apocryphes de 
l’Ancien Testament’ (‘Conciles’, p.143), où le non-sens du pre- 
mier terme appelle immanquablement l’idée du non-sens du 
second. Le vocabulaire fait œuvre de propagande négative. 

Enfin, Voltaire crée parfois des néologismes pour les opposer 
à des expressions déjà reçues dans la langue. Il parle par exemple 
du ‘prophète Jean-Baptiseur ou Baptiste’ (‘Prophètes’, p.356). 
Le chrétien, habitué depuis l’enfance à parler et à entendre parler 
de Jean-Baptiste, doit faire un effort de pensée pour le reconnaître 
sous le nom insolite de Jean-Baptiseur. L’auréole de grandeur et 
de révérence qui entoure celui-la, par suite des premiéres lecons 
d’histoire sainte, ne se transmet pas à celui-ci. Il est par la suite 
plus facile de renier Jean-Baptiseur que Jean-Baptiste: le déroute- 
ment provoqué par le mot insolite prépare psychologiquement le 
lecteur à accepter une nouvelle interprétation du rôle de ce per- 
sonnage biblique. Que le néologisme paraisse ridicule en lui- 
même (athanasiens, etc.), qu’il n’ait pas de signification propre 
(cryphes), ou qu’il modifie l'attitude du lecteur envers la chose 
exprimée (Jean-Baptiseur), il tend en fin de compte à déni- 
grer l’ennemi du philosophe. Voltaire en a fait une arme de 
combat. 

Outre les archaïsmes et les néologismes, les mots de la langue 
technique peuvent acquérir une valeur spéciale. Il s’agit des cas 
où les expressions propres à un métier ou à une discipline sont 
employées non pour arriver à une plus grande précision dans 
l'identification des objets ou des concepts, mais afin de caractériser 
ceux qui en font usage. Dans ce cas la multiplication de termes 
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techniques difficiles à comprendre pour celui qui n’a pas fait 
études spécialisées sera un moyen efficace de satire. 

Dans le Dictionnaire philosophique, voué à la guerre contre 
Tinfâme’, ce sont les termes de théologie qui reviennent le plus 
souvent. Voltaire s’amuse à composer de longues phrases où ces 
expressions, mises sans explication les unes à côté des autres, sug- 
gèrent l’extrême subtilité et la confusion de cette théologie 
abstruse. Par suite, les théologiens eux-mêmes se rendent ridi- 
cules par leur emploi d’une langue quasi incompréhensible pour 
le lecteur moyen. A l’article ‘Grace’ l'écrivain demande ce que 
diraient les anciens Romains ‘s’ils entendaient parler de la grâce 
de santé selon saint Thomas, et de la grace médicinale selon Caje- 
tan; de la grâce extérieure et intérieure, de la gratuite, de la sancti- 
fiante, de l’actuelle, de l’habituelle, de la coopérante; de l’efficace, 
qui quelquefois est sans effet; de la suffisante, qui quelquefois ne 
suffit pas; de la versatile et de la congrue?” (p.226). L’effet est 
obtenu non seulement par l’accumulation mais aussi par les jeux 
de mots de la fin où le mot technique, n’ayant qu’une relation très 
faible avec son sens étymologique, s'oppose à une expression cou- 
rante qui, elle, a gardé le sens de son origine. Il faut remarquer 
aussi la chute de la phrase sur le mot ‘congrue’ qui semble appeler 
son contraire ‘incongru’. Et n’est-ce pas précisément l’idée d’in- 
congruité que veut suggérer Voltaire ici? Il ne laisse d’ailleurs 
jamais passer l’occasion de jouer sur ces termes de grâce, surtout 
‘la grâce efficace à laquelle on résiste, la suffisante qui ne suffit pas’ 
(‘Catéchisme d’un curé’, p.87). Encore ici l'emploi du vocabu- 
laire théologique à côté d’expressions tirées de la langue normale 
du siècle tend à faire remarquer la contradiction qui existe entre la 
vie quotidienne et les explications fournies par la théologie. 

L’accumulation de termes théologiques, sans commentaire qui 
puisse les rendre compréhensibles, mène à une extrême confusion 
dans l'esprit du lecteur. Ou plutôt elle représente la confusion des 
théologiens eux-mêmes, comme dans exemple suivant: ‘Jésus 
est-il Verbe? S'il est Verbe, est-il émané de Dieu dans le temps 
ou avant le temps? S'il est émané de Dieu, est-il coéternel et 
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consubstantiel avec lui, ou est-il d’une substance semblable? est-il 
distinct de lui, ou ne l’est-il pas? est-il fait, ou engendré? Peut-il 
engendrer à son tour, a-t-il la paternité ou la vertu productive sans 
paternité? Le Saint-Esprit est-il fait ou engendré, ou produit, ou 
procédant du Père, ou procédant du Fils, ou procédant de tous 
les deux? Peut-il engendrer, peut-il produire? son hypostase est- 
elle consubstantielle avec l’hypostase du Père et du Fils? et com- 
ment, ayant précisément la même nature, la même essence que le 
Père et le Fils, peut-il ne pas faire les mêmes choses que ces deux 
personnes qui sont lui-même?” (‘Arius’, pp.33-34). La rapidité 
des phrases de construction parallèle embrouille le lecteur qui n’a 
pas le temps de s’arrêter pour déterminer le sens des mots et 
apercevoir les conséquences théologiques de ce qui est dit. Un 
théologien saura quelle différence il y a à dire que le saint esprit est 
engendré, ou produit, ou qu’il procède du père. Pour la femme ou 
Phomme du monde qui n’a pas fait d’études de théologie, tous ces 
termes sont plus ou moins synonymes de ‘vient de’. Les questions 
posées semblent être des complications subtiles et inutiles, des 
jeux de théologiens qui n’ont rien de mieux à faire. L'emploi de 
cette langue technique sert ainsi à montrer la théologie sous un 
mauvais jour: c’est une discipline inutile qui crée des problèmes 
incompréhensibles afin de les résoudre d’une façon ridicule. L’effet 
de déroutement, quoique moindre que dans le cas des archaïsmes 
et desnéologismes, tendcependant faire naître dans l’esprit dulec- 
teur le doute sur la validité des concepts qui ne peuvent s’exprimer 
dans la langue qu’il connaît, la langue de l’homme cultivé moyen. 

Plus proches de l’archaïsme et du néologisme par intensité de 
la surprise initiale sont les emprunts aux langues étrangéres. La 
encore Voltaire est trés discret, et ces emprunts viennent surtout 
de deux sources déja employées d’ailleurs depuis longtemps par de 
nombreux écrivains français. Ce sont d’abord les orientalismes 
qui, dans les articles de conversation entre deux ou plusieurs 
asiatiques, servent à maintenir d’une manière assez superficielle 
la fiction de l'étranger. En même temps la critique des institutions 
françaises et des personnages européens peut se faire plus aiguë. 
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Dans le contexte de la critique religieuse du xvie siècle, les 
termes ‘fakir’, ‘bonzes’, ‘derviche’, ‘brame’ sont employés si fré- 
quemment qu’ils ont perdu une grande part de leur valeur stylis- 
tique. Plus rares sont les mots ‘shérif’, ‘ramadan’, “iman”, ‘cad’, 
“talapoin”, ‘raias’, ‘omras’, ‘nababs’, ‘kalaos’, ‘canosi’. Mais si le 
lecteur habitué au déguisement oriental est enclin à transposer 
immédiatement ces mots au plan européen, il reste cependant 
encore assez de couleur étrangère à ces termes pour qu’il n’oublie 
pas complètement que ce sont des asiatiques qui parlent. 

Ce double effet: transposition de la conversation sur le plan 
européen et conscience de l’orientalisme des interlocuteurs, 
oblige le lecteur à considérer l’universalité des problèmes discutés. 
Dans le ‘Catéchisme chinois’ et le ‘Catéchisme du japonais’ en 
particulier, il se rend compte du fait que les autorités civiles et 
religieuses dans tous les pays ont une philosophie et une conduite 
aberrantes à tout homme de bon sens, de quelque nationalité qu’il 
soit. Surpris par les orientalismes qui interviennent dans une 
conversation où il découvre l’écho de ses propres problèmes, il en 
viendra à comprendre fort aisément pourquoi les prêtres et les 
évêques de son pays agissent de telle ou telle manière, puisque, 
dans les pays étrangers, ceux qui ont une position équivalente se 
comportent de la même façon. Mais alors l'institution elle-même, 
prétrise ou épiscopat, sera condamnée sans appel. Nous avons dit 

ue l’orientalisme de Voltaire est superficiel. Loin de lui en faire 
un reproche, il faut voir dans cette superficialité un procédé effi- 
cace pour élargir la comparaison entre les autorités religieuses 
européennes et asiatiques, de maniére qui les condamne également 
toutes deux. 

Les langues classiques sont une autre source des emprunts de 
Voltaire. Nous ne considérerons pas ici les étymologies et les cita- 
tions abondantes qui illustrent le texte: leur valeur stylistique est 
assez faible. Mais l’emploi d'expressions grecques et latines 
devient intéressant pour nous lorsque ces expressions servent a 
caractériser le personnage, ou le groupe de personnes qui, a tra- 
vers l’auteur, les emploie. Ceux que vise surtout Voltaire ici, on 
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peut s’en douter, ce sont les théologiens qui, en introduisant dans 
leurs discours des termes latins, font preuve d’une fausse subtilité 
qui les rend incompréhensibles au commun des mortels. Le pro- 
cédé est semblable à celui qui consiste à parsemer le texte de 
termes abstraits de théologie, à la grande confusion du lecteur. Les 
deux techniques vont d’ailleurs de pair: ‘On ne répétera point ici 
comment Marie fut déclarée dans la suite mère de Dieu, comment 
on établit la consubstantialité du Père et du Verbe, et la procession 
du Pneuma, organe divin du divin Logos, deux natures et deux 
volontés résultantes de l’hypostase, et enfin la manducation supé- 
rieure (‘Religion’, p.364). De même nous avons une bien piètre 
idée du prêtre napolitain Vanini, ‘prédicateur et théologien de 
son métier, disputeur à outrance sur les quiddités et sur les uni- 
versaux’, impression confirmée par la suite, mise ironiquement en 
latin: ‘et utrum chimera bombinans in vacuo possit comedere 
secundas intentiones’ (‘Athée’, p.37). Le latin fait concevoir 
immédiatement le contraste entre les prétentions formelles du 
théologien et l’inanité de ses idées. Le latin étant la langue de 
l'église, il est inévitable qu’elle reçoive le contrecoup du ridicule 
donné à l’un des siens. 

Nous avons dit au début de cette étude que la préoccupation 
majeure de Voltaire dans le Dictionnaire philosophique est de pour- 
suivre la guerre contre ‘l’infame’. Spécifiquement, cet ouvrage 
est tout entier voué à détruire chez le lecteur la confiance qu’il 
peut avoir en l'autorité de la Bible et l'honnêteté intelligente des 
prêtres. Les différents faits de vocabulaire dont nous avons donné 
quelques exemples tendent tous à ce but, que ce soit par la juxta- 
position soudaine de mots faisant partie de deux systèmes de 
pensée différents, ou par l'introduction d’archaismes, de néolo- 
gismes, ou d'emprunts à des langues étrangères. Si les mots inso- 
lites sont assez rares, ils n’en acquièrent que plus de relief dans une 
prose de texture en général très sobre. Ils marquent des temps 
forts où le lecteur prend soudainement conscience de la dis- 
tance énorme qui sépare les principes et les enseignements du 
christianisme des réactions normales de l’homme du monde. Il est 
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alors trop tard pour reculer: il faut qu’il devienne ‘philosophe’ ou 
qu’il se renie lui-même. Notons aussi que la rapidité de la prise de 
conscience du lecteur n’est pas sans ajouter beaucoup à l'efficacité 
de la démonstration: comme procédé de polémique, le mot 
déconcertant résume en un instant des arguments qui devraient 
prendre plusieurs pages, et qui n’en seraient peut-être pas plus 
convaincants. 

Cette insinuation par voie du vocabulaire d’idées pour le moins 
hétérodoxes semble marquer un des plus hauts points de la manière 
voltairienne. Nulle part ailleurs n’a-t-on réussi à résoudre avec 
plus de subtilité le problème fondamental de l’ironie polémique: 
se faire entendre de celui qui n’est pas ‘dans le coup’, sans pour 
cela le rebuter par une attaque directe contre ses croyances. 
L’appel à la sensibilité linguistique du lecteur, dans une société 
qui se pique de suivre le code classique du bon langage, marque un 
des aspects les plus intéressants, quoique relativement inexploré, 
de la lutte de Voltaire contre l’ennemi principal de ses dernières 
années, ‘l’infame’. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Generations of students have been inspired by the scholarly 
example of a great teacher, professor George R. Havens, who 
taught that one must always avoid the urge to do injury to the 
complexity of fact in the interest of theory. 

In the initial stages of research on the Voltaire-Calmet relation- 
ship this writer was almost drawn into the same depiction of 
Calmet which has been popularized by Voltaire himself and to 
some degree by Lanson. This portrait is in many ways an in- 
complete one because in caricaturing Calmet for his own polem- 
ical purposes, Voltaire exaggerated certain of Calmet’s failings. 
The real Calmet is neither the imbecile depicted by Voltaire nor 
the infallible saint immortalized by his biographers Digot and 
Dinago. The real Calmet is somewhere in between, a man of 
prodigious learning and culture who was quite simply a prisoner 
of his century and his religion. He was a man who was forced into 
the most astute mental gymnastics in order to defend the sacred 
honour of scripture against the attack of the Abertins and the 
incrédules. 

Moreover, as the section of the background of critical theories 
seeks to show, Calmet was neither the most dogmatic nor the 
most orthodox of the Catholic writers on scripture. We have 
attempted to show that even within the traditional Christian 
religious spectrum there was tension and a considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to the nature of divine inspiration in scripture. 
It should be pointed out here that in our initial chapter on the 
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doctrine of divine inspiration, we have made no attempt to present 
a comprehensive history of Biblical criticism. We have, however, 
attempted to describe some of the figures who played prominent 
roles in this movement. In this way we hope that the Voltaire- 
Calmet confrontation will be better understood. 

Calmet was singled out by Voltaire because he was a contem- 
porary and because his popular commentary on the Bible was 
considered the definitive religious view; which in reality it was 
not. The refutations penned by Fourmont and Simon, both 
Catholics, illustrate that Calmet was not universally praised. 
Whatever the picture of Calmet which emerges from Voltaire’s 
allusions to him, we are constrained to note that no other writer 
supplied Voltaire with more information on scripture. Calmet’s 
erudition was Voltaire’s vehicle for expounding his own views 
on the Bible. 

I should like to express my thanks to dr H. MacKinnon for 
reading the initial chapter of this study and for his cogent crit- 
icism. I should like also to express my thanks to the Canada 
council for making possible the research which I carried out at the 
Bibliothéque nationale in Paris. 


CHAPTER I 
The doctrine of divine inspiration 


A cursory examination of the status of the Bible during the 
17th and 18th centuries reveals the existence of tension even 
among the so-called ‘orthodox’ exponents of Christianity. The 
fact of divine inspiration was not subject matter for debate; it was 
the means and techniques of inspiration that elicited argument, 
discussion and controversy. 

The roots of this question can be traced to the middle ages when 
much energy was expended in attempting to ascertain the exact 
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nature of scriptural inspiration’. An interesting example of this 
controversy is seen in the disputation between the illustrious 
Abogard and Frédégise, the abbot of Saint Martin of Tours. 
According to the latter, divine inspiration was extended to the 
very words of the Bible: “The Holy Ghost did not only inspire 
arguments and ways of presenting things in the minds of Scrip- 
tural writers, he also placed the words in their mouths.’ Abogard 
countered this literalist and deterministic view of scripture by 
arguing that such an argument was the same as saying that the 
holy ghost spoke through the prophets like the angel spoke 
through Balaam’s ass.” 

The Catholic church contributed to the idea that the Bible in 
itself was not an infallible document by arrogating to itself the 
sole right to interpret and translate the sacred text. Joseph Brucker 
states that the Bible belonged to the church alone. God gave this 
treasure over to its safe keeping. The church had preserved it for 
centuries even at the cost of blood. To the church alone belonged 
the mission of communicating god’s message to man. In all things 
that concerned scripture—the fixing of canonical documents, the 
establishing of original texts, translations and interpretations— 
the church alone, by virtue of its divine right, was the only 
authority’. 

At the other end of the orthodox religious spectrum was the 
representative of the Protestant reformation. Luther preached, 
for example, that it was not the prerogative of the church to 
command obedience. For him the Bible alone was the final author- 
ity. To it alone men owed submission. Scripture admitted of no 


1 the fact of scriptural inspiration in 
Judaism as in Christianity was not in 
question in the early period. The 
Hebrew dictum Torah min hasha- 
mayim (Torah from heaven) meant 
that Moses had received the Bible from 
god at Sinai. It was not until the 
medieval period with scholars such as 
Ibn Ezra and Maimonidies that Jews 


first began to point out incongruities 
in the Bible, especially those concern- 
ing passages relating to Moses. But the 
essential and total inspiration of 
scripture was not questioned. 

2 Samuel Berger, La Bible au 
seizième siècle (Paris 1879), p.28. 

3 Joseph Brucker, L’ Eglise et la cri- 
tique biblique (Paris 1907), p.13. 
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master, no judges and no arbitrators; it required only witnesses, 
disciples and confessors, be they the pope, Augustine, an angel 
from heaven or Luther himself. The only doctrine that needed to 
be enunciated was the pure word of god, that is, the holy Bible‘. 
Samuel Berger (p.83) points out that Luther more than any other 
man claimed for scripture divine authority in all matters of faith. 
Moreover, according to Luther, scripture was not amenable to 
‘criticism’. The word itself would have displeased him enormously 
(Berger, p.85). 

This is not to suggest that the church felt any less strong about 
the doctrine of divine inspiration than did the Protestants. There 
was, however, a serious gap in their respective understanding 
of this doctrine. Commenting on the church’s stand, Brucker 
(p.45) explains that for the church inspiration did not confer upon 
scripture absolute perfection either in subject matter or in com- 
position: ‘Inspiration . . . assured the perfection sufficient for the 
purpose envisaged by the divine Inspirer; but this relative per- 
fection is not necessarily of the same high degree’. Brucker (p.45) 
points out that errors in language and style, which are frequent in 
the Bible, prove ‘that the form of Scripture was, in general, 
indifferent to the divine Inspirer’. While admitting the possibility 
of error in the written text of scripture as we have it in its present 
form, the church was not prepared to accept any stricture as to the 
doctrinal lessons contained therein. Thus the teachings of the 
church which originate in the Bible are absolutely perfect from 
the point of view of truth; in this respect the fact of inspiration 
precludes error of every kind and degree (Brucker, p.46). 

For Voltaire and the freethinkers of the Enlightenment these 
subtle distinctions between form and context, between relative 
and perfect inspiration, merely illustrated the fallacy that the 


4 Berger, p.70. Luther’s committ- that allegory, while useful for embel- 
ment to the simple truth of scripture lishing a text, was used mostly by 
versus Catholic allegorizing led him people who were not familiar with the 
ultimately to condemn this widely history behind it. 
practised form of exegesis. He felt 
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Bible was a divine document. Moreover, the people in whose 
hands lay the task of elucidating the Bible, were not always aware 
of sophisticated standards in judging scripture. These critics, 
whose weighty tomes of scriptural commentary fatigued the 
sincere reader, vied with one another in their often absurd and 
childish attempts to justify the literal meaning of the Bibles. 

But it was more than the credulity of traditional Bible com- 
mentators that provoked Voltaire. It was the sense of perfect 
certainty that accompanied the various interpretations that 
angered him as he perused and reflected on the commentaries and 
religious books of his age. He reasoned that if people could 
believe with perfect faith everything recorded in scripture, then 
all manner of injustice and immorality had to be condoned. The 
annihilation of entire peoples, the massacres of innocent tribes, 
incest, rape, regicide and fratricide—all these things had scriptural 
precedents. 

For Voltaire, subscribing to the perfect veracity and authen- 
ticity of the Bible, and at the same time investing it with an aura 
of sanctity, was the most deplorable kind of fanaticism and 
irrationality. When people feel that they have the word of God to 
back up their beliefs they can be led to extremes of violence and 
intolerance. In 1686 Pierre Bayle explored the natural and logical 
culmination of this philosophy in his penetrating essay on the 
passage from Luke xiv.23, ‘And the Lord said unto his servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled’. This scriptural injunction had 
been used by some Catholic authorities to encourage coercive 
conversionist activities against Jews and Protestants. Reacting to 
what Bayle considered as a kind of ecclesiastical imperialism, he 
wrote: ‘It is not through courage and zealousness than an opinion 
inspires, for the falsest religions have their martyrs, their incred- 
ible austerities and the knack for making proselytes which often 


5 Gustave Lanson, Voltaire (Paris was Voltaire’s main target in his 
1906), p.172. Lanson strikes out at criticism of Bible commentators. 
Calmet especially, suggesting that he 
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surpasses the charity of the orthodox. They also have an extreme 
attachment to their superstitious ceremonies. . . . It is enough for 
man that sincerely, and in good faith, he consult the intelligence 
which God has given him and that following this he chooses the 
idea which seems the most reasonable for him and the most fitting 
to God's will”. 

It was precisely this kind of relative ethic and ethnocentric 
view of truth which was anathema to the church. For Peter Gay 
this belief in the certainty of revealed truth was a real malady. 
“The most striking symptom of the religious malady is a sense of 
certainty, doctrinaire yet uneasy. Voltaire did not make the 
mistake of dismissing fanatics as hypocrites; their danger lay 
precisely in their sincerity. The fanatic is sure that he knows what 
in fact he does not know, cannot know, and does not need to know. 
But his certainty—and that is what makes it so vicious masks a 
disturbing sense of uncertainty. . . . Anticipating Nietzsche by 
overacentury, Voltaire saw that cruelty isa symptom of weakness 
rather than strength”. 

The partisans of Biblical infallibility were numerically stronger 
than those who questioned this concept. Both groups, however, 
could be found within the church, as was demonstrated by the 
controversy between Richard Simon and Bossuet. But a perusal 
of the post-Renaissance period in France indicates that there were 
far more advocates of Bossuet’s position. 

Jacques Abbadie presents a picture of the traditionally oriented 
exegete in his influential Treatise of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion (1684). Here he categorically affirmed the divine origin of 
scripture®. The prophecies of the Old testament especially, and 
their subsequent fulfillment (according to Christian teaching) 


6 Otis Fellows and Norman Torrey, and Voltaire (London 1963), p.134. 
The Age of Enlightenment (New York 7 Voltaire’s politics (Princeton 1959), 
1942), pp.78-79. H. T. Mason believes p.251. 
that Voltaire used the Commentaire 8 Traité de la vérité de la religion chré- 
philosophique to some extent in his tienne (Rotterdam 1684), p.233. 
Traité sur la tolérance; see Pierre Bayle 
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constituted for Abbadie (as for Pascal) absolute proof of divine 
inspiration. When Noah cursed Cham, the father of Canaan, the 
fulfillment of this curse was accomplished by his descendants. 
Jacob’s predictions about the way in which his progeny would 
share the land of Canaan is, according to Abbadie (p.251), another 
example of divine prophecy and completion. 

Abbadie also concerns himself with the alleged contradictions 
in scripture and the various theories about the redaction of the 
Bible. He states (p.266): ‘It is true, therefore, that once one has 
acknowledged that Jewish Scripture is divine, there is no subter- 
fuge left for one to continue in his doubt. Even if you claim that it 
[the text of the Bible] was re-established by Esdras, this makes no 
difference at all. Because even if he did do this, he did it under 
God’s orders and with the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. No 
man could have placed in Jewish Scripture all those character- 
istics of divinity which I perceive there. Illuminated merely by the 
light of nature Esdras could not have predicted so accurately the 
infinite number of things which came to pass after him’. Abbadieis 
aware of Spinoza’s attacks on scriptural infallibility. In 18 fact- 
filled pages he discusses one of the passages advanced by Spinoza 
to illustrate Biblical incongruity, concluding that Spinoza was 
ignorant of the particular Hebrew construction employed in the 
pertinent passage. For Abbadie the Bible was the divinely revealed 
document both in form and content. Moreover, the prophecies 
recorded in the Old testament and fulfilled in the New were 
testimony to that truth. 

A 1025 page book by Frangois Garasse is the example par 
excellence, of the traditional approach to the Bible. But by its 
subject matter and purpose it also shows the strength of the irre- 
ligious and anti-Biblical currents which flourished in the 17th and 
18th centuries, and which will be treated later in this chapter. 
Garasse’s vigorous defense of divine revelation in scripture 
shows that opposing sentiments were common. In his book he 
advances the idea that the writers of the Bible were like notaries: 
‘To get at the heart of the matter and to answer with vigour the 
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impious statements of our new Epicureans, we must assume as 
true, that those books which we hold to be canonical and hagio- 
graphic were not written by men; the men responsible were rather 
notaries upon whom devolved the honour of writing them; that 
is why Daniel said that the tongue with which he had spoken 
such beautiful poetry was no more than a writer’s pen”. 

In the middle of this weighty tome Garasse provides an 
intriguing metaphor to explain his concept of the totality of 
Biblical inspiration. ‘From this comparison an important ques- 
tion emerges, that is, how many articles of faith are there? Are all 
the words in Scripture which we accept as holy, also articles of 
faith? To which I respond briefly that while all the bones in the 
body do not support it, they do constitute an integral part of the 
body; in the same way all the truths of our faith do not function 
as articles thereof although they are an integral part of the evan- 
gelical doctrine’ (p.5 44). 

Garasse’s preoccupation is the examination and refutation of 
the major objections advanced by the Epicureans against the 
divine nature of the Bible. Commenting on the use of offensive 
or vulgar language in scripture he says (p.546) that ‘if there are 
some base words in Holy Scripture which seem to be unworthy 
of the Holy Ghost, we should remember that God speaks to us as 
men, not as angels and we cannot always expect that when the 
Holy Ghost speaks to us he will always maintain himself at the 
same majestic level of an Isaiah or an Ezekiel’. 

Garasse is especially vehement towards those who would use 
Biblical accounts of immorality and base actions as a basis for 
similar conduct. “The excuse given by those people that they 
cannot love the Bible because it contains things which are against 
decency and good manners, is ridiculous. That is the same as 
thieves saying that they cannot love the decisions of the court of 
the parlement because they contains things offensive to good 
manners; it is true that they contain these things, but they are 


9 La Doctrine curieuse des beaux 
esprits de ce temps (Paris 1622), p.475. 
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condemned in the recounting. This is the same as the thief oppos- 
ing those who make the lists of court decisions arguing that you 
make men wicked by teaching them about the evil they were 
unaware of” (p.599). Both Garasse and Abbadie make of the 
writers of scripture mere notaries, human recording devices 
through which the divine message was transmitted. 

À strong supporter of this theory was Pierre Daniel Huet, 
bishop of Avranche. His most celebrated work, The Demonstra- 
tion of the Gospel (1672), taught that all pagan theology could be 
traced ultimately to Moses and that the gods of Phoenicia, Egypt 
and Rome originated in Hebrew thought. His most interesting 
work insofar as the controversy over Biblical infallibility is con- 
cerned, was a short brochure on the location of the garden of 
Eden. Here Huet excoriates those who interpret scriptural refer- 
ences allegorically or symbolically. The volume contains a 
detailed map showing the exact latitude and longitude of the 
garden. After examining and demolishing the current theories 
Huet states: ‘I say, therefore, that the earthly paradise was located 
on the canal which is formed by the union of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, between the place of their juncture, and that of the 
division of their waters before they fall into the Persian Gulf. And 
since the canal makes some detours and turns, I say, in order to 
be more precise, that paradise was located on one of these turns, 
apparently on the southern arm of the larger one, which was 
mentioned by Agathodaemon in Ptolemy’s Geographical Tables, 
when this river returns to the East after having made a long 
detour toward the West, around 32 degrees 39 minutes northern 
latitude, 80 degrees 10 minutes longitude, according to Agatho- 
daemon’s description, roughly where he places Aracia, which is 
the Erec of Scripture’. 

10 Traité de la situation du paradis ter- ont recherché la place: / Le paradis ter- 
restre (Paris 1691). Voltaire has a sar- restre est où je suis’. In La Bible enfin 
castic reference to Huet in his poem expliquée Voltaire attributes some of 
Le Mondain: ‘C’est bien en vain que, his most outrageous interpretations to 
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That great religious-literary figure in French history Bossuet 
associated with the orthodox himself view of scripture as the 
literal and divinely revealed record of god’s communication with 
man. Jean Steinmann says of Bossuet and his ecclesiastical con- 
temporaries: ‘The ignorance of the majority of Catholics—and 
here we are referring to bishops and doctors of the Sorbonne— 
was stupifying in regard to the original texts of the Bible, the way 
in which they had been composed and transmitted, especially in a 
century of a remarkable classical culture and an intense intellectual 
curiosity. Men who knew the Bible almost by heart, like Bossuet, 
in questions of criticism were totally ignorant". 

Steinmann’s rather harsh indictment of Bossuet’s ignorance in 
Biblical criticism is perhaps justified in view of two works written 
by the ‘eagle of Meaux’. They were both based on the literal truth 
of the Bible, the Discourse on universal history (1678) and Politics 
as derived from holy scripture, begun in the same year, but which 
appeared after is death. 

In the latter work Bossuet, working from Biblical examples, 
provides the rationale for such doctrines as the divine right of 
kings and the duties of the monarch. Thus the ‘royal throne is not 
man’s throne, but that of God himself. David says: “God has 
chosen my son Solomon in order to place him on the throne 
where the Lord of Israel reigns’ ’’*. As for the duties of the 
monarch; “The prince must look after the needs of the people. The 
Lord said to David: You will feed my people Isarel and you will 
be their leader. . . . The obligation of caring for the people is the 
foundation of all the rights which sovereigns have over their 
subjects’ (Beauzée, p.240). 

The Bible even provides a definition of the enemies of the state 
for Bossuet. ‘It is only public enemies who distinguish between 
the interests of the prince and the interests of the state. In the 
ordinary style of Scripture the enemies of the state are also called 


11 Richard Simon et les origines de 12 Nicolas Beauzée, La Politique tirée 
l’exégèse biblique (Paris 1959), p.97. de l’écriture sainte par Bossuet (Paris 
1827), p.233. 
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the enemies of the king. Saul calls his enemies the Phillistines, the 
enemies of the people of God’ (Beauzée, p.269). Finally the 
strength of princes, according to scripture, originates with god. 
‘God makes warrior princes, which is what makes David say: 
Blessed be the Lord my God who gives strength to my arms for 
combat and forms my hands for war’ (Beauzée, p.339). 

For Bossuet, then, the Bible provides man not only with the 
path to salvation in theological terms but furnishes him with a 
regimen to be followed in the civil sphere. 

The centrality of the Bible in Bossuet’s thinking is even better 
illustrated in his Discourse, in which Bossuet equates the history 
of the world with the history of the Jewish people. Divided into 
three great periods, this book follows Genesis in the first division. 
In the second one Bossuet shows that the history of all the nations 
of antiquity gravitates around the history of the Jews. In the final 
treatise he tries to prove that the only raison d’être for the great 
empires of the past was to punish or protect Israel. Thus the 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, Macedonians 
and Romans were merely the agents of Providence in the unfold- 
ing of Jewish history. Lanson points out that in this theological 
history of mankind great masses of humanity were ignored, the 
Chinese and Hindu civilizations for example. 

Bossuet states his beliefs witha certainty that is astonishing from 
our perspective. “The first epoch presents us with a great spectacle: 
God who creates heaven and earth by his word and who makes 
man in his image. This is where Moses begins; the most sagacious 
of the legislators’. It is interesting to point out that on the right 
hand margin of the Discourse there are two chronological tables 
which run alongside the text. One reveals the ‘years of the world’, 
the other the ‘years Before Jesus Christ’. This preoccupation 
with chronology is reflected, for instance, in Bossuet’s description 
of the emergence of the Jewish people as a national entity. ‘Four 
hundred and twenty-six years after the flood, as each people 
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walked in its own way, and forgot He who had made them, this 
great God, in order to prevent the progress of such a great evil in 
the midst of corruption, began to separate a chosen people. 
Abraham was chosen to be the progenitor and father of all the 
believers. God called him to the land of Canaan where he wished 
to establish his religion and the children which he had resolved to 
multiply like the stars in the sky and the sand on the sea shore’ 
(Discours, p.13). 

The seventeenth century marks a critical period in the attitude 
toward scripture by men both inside and outside the church. 
Perhaps the most serious damage done to the doctrine of scrip- 
tural infallibility came from the Oratorian Richard Simon. Cas- 
sirer says: “The first work which in its very title calls for a critical 
history of the books of the Bible originates in the circle of the 
Oratorians; its author, Richard Simon, was inspired by Male- 
branche, his personal friend. Simon examines the authenticity of 
the books ofthe Bible, and regarding their development he sets up 
hypotheses which shake the foundations of orthodoxy. The first 
historical analysis of the Bible remains within Church circles; 
indeed its indirect purpose had been to serve the ends of the 
Catholic Church. For Simon’s purpose is to show that the pro- 
testant reliance on the exclusive truth of the Bible, and its con- 
sequent rejection of all other religious authority, are indefensible 
positions. The Bible alone is no absolute protection against 
doubt; it must have the support of the concurring testimony of 
Christian tradition’. 

The orthodox nature of Simon’s exegesis is also brought out by 
his recent biographer Jean Steinmann who stresses (p.97) the 
anti-Protestant flavour of his writings: ‘By an exacting analysis 
of the conditions under which the Biblical text was transmitted 
he wished to prove that tradition here played an indispensable 
role and that this Bible was in no way the clear mirror of the simple 


14 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment (Princeton 1951), 
p.251. 
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and obvious faith which the Protestants claim to hold up to 
Catholics’. 

Simon was admirably suited to the task of examining the Bible 
critically. His erudition was impressive. He was especially pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, which stood him in good stead when he under- 
took his writing of the Critical history: ‘I dare say that there is no 
other language that can be learned as easily and in as little time as 
the Hebrew language, not only because it comprises a very small 
number of words which are all found in the Old Testament but 
also because there are very few grammatical rules which are neces- 
sary to learn this language’ (Steinmann, p.25). 

Simon is quite unequivocal in his attempt to show (for polem- 
ical purposes against the Protestants) that the text of the Old 
testament has been so considerably altered that the sacred tradi- 
tion of the church is indispensable for its understanding. “The 
great changes which took place, as we have shown in the first 
book of this work, in the copies of Scripture since the originals 
were lost, completely ruin the principle of the Protestants and 
Socinians who consult these same copies of Scripture in the form 
which they are today. If the truth of religion had not remained 
within the Church they would not be sure about searching for it 
now in the books which have been subjected to so many changes 
and which in many instances depended upon the will of the 
copyists. It is certain that the Jews who described these books 
took the liberty of adding or subtracting certain letters as they 
deemed proper; and yet the meaning of the text often depends on 
these letters’. 

In analysing the various contradictions and incongruities in 
the Bible, Simon was ready to grant the possibility of textual error 
in specific instances but he refused to generalize from this any 
inadequacy in the totality of scripture. Thus, commenting on a 
difficult passage in Judges he says: ‘It is certain that this story, or 
at least a part of it, was compiled only a long time after the facts 


15 Histoire critique du Vieux testa- 
ment (Rotterdam 1685), p.vii. 
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which are recounted therein had occured’. As for the books of 
Kings; ‘This collection was completed long after most of the 
prophets by authors who were not contemporaries’ (Steinmann, 
p-102). On the other hand he denounces (p.ii) Spinoza for drawing 
unnecessary conclusions about the validity of scripture because 
of a few mistakes in chronology and geography. “To all the false 
and pernicious conclusions which Spinoza claimed to draw from 
these changes and additions in order to denounce the authority 
of the divine books, we can easily respond with the same principle; 
as if these reformers were purely human; he should have realized 
that the authors of these changes once having the power to write 
divine Scripture, also had the power to reform them’. 

Perhaps the most striking difference in Simon’s approach to 
scripture is his attitude towards the church fathers. For the 
orthodox commentators like Cappel, Fleury, Sacy, Huet and 
Calmet criticizing the fathers was tantamount to heresy. Yet 
Simon wrote: ‘However, today we see scholarly people who are 
satisfied with collecting everything they find in the books of the 
Church Fathers on Scripture as if the Fathers had succeeded 
better than the other commentators of the Bible. . . . And it is 
certain that the majority of the Church Fathers had neither the 
help nor the time necessary to go deeply into the difficulties which 
are found in the Bible . . . we should study the Fathers for their 
opinions on religion rather than for their literal interpretations 
of the text of the Bible’ (p.x). Simon was especially concerned 
with the inadequacies of these interpreters because he felt that 
they were too committed to the ancient versions of the Bible 
sanctioned by the church and had entirely neglected the Hebrew 
text (p.xi). 

It was quite natural to expect that Bossuet would sharply 
oppose both the form and content of Simon’s exegesis of the Old 
testament. He quickly saw the inherent dangers for the supremacy 
of the church in Simon’s balanced yet direct attack against the 
literal truth of the Bible. In 1678, therefore, Bossuet used all his 
influence and energy to have all the copies of the Critical history 
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burned. Bossuet continued his attack against Simon’s heresy in 
the second part of his Discourse, where he argued that the exeget- 
ical difficulties raised by Simon did not really reach the essence of 
the matter. And in his unfinished Defense of the traditions of the holy 
fathers (1743) he defended the authority of the church fathers'*. 

Steinmann believes that Bossuet’s unreasoned and violent 
attack against a fellow priest was motivated by weaknesses which 
Simon has exploited in Bossuet’s world-view. ‘In order to under- 
stand the events that followed, the stupifying text of Bossuet’s 
letter, this confusing continuity of false judgments, of calumnies, 
of screams of near hatred towards Simon, we must admit that 
almost with a single blow Bossuet has a presentiment of the future. 
A small puny man, a stranger, a poor son of a smith, a needy child 
who was admitted into the Oratory out of charity, had come with 
a little sardonic smile, to point out to him a fault in that universe 
that was so well ordered, a crack in the very basis of the Bible”. 

If the first rumblings against the monolithic view of the Bible 
preached by the church came from within that institution, the real 
impetus for a more critical view of scripture, and perhaps the 
natural fruition of Simon’s approach can be seen in Spinoza’s 
Tractatus theologico-politicus (1670). Cassirer (p.187) believes 
that ‘Spinoza seems hardly to have had any direct influence on the 
eighteenth century. His name is carefully avoided, and know- 
ledge of his teachings flows only from diluted and often turbid 
springs. Bayle’s account and his criticism did their part to turn 
discussion of Spinozism into false paths and to place it in a one- 
sided and wrong perspective’. 

Steinmann, however, feels (p.53) that Spinoza’s influence was 
all-pervasive: ‘If people have insisted excessively about the 
influence of the Tractatus-theologico-politicus it is because Richard 
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Simon read it and because Bossuet put it in his library. This book 
opened up in Biblical and political criticism what was called the 
‘crisis of the European conscience’. In it one could see a hint of the 
bitterness in the combat between Richard Simon and Bossuet, of 
the persecution of Malebranche. Guided by his Jesuit confessors 
Louis xiv will destroy Port Royal, disgrace Racine, revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, have Fénélon condemned, oblige everything 
thought in France to be printed in Holland, prepare the ruination 
of the monarchy and the intellectual crisis from which the Church 
would scarcely emerge after three centuries’. In essence Spinoza’s 
work was an eloquent plea for religious liberty in an age when 
such a concept was truly revolutionary. For Spinoza true religion 
was the practice of simple piety quite independent of philoso- 
phical speculation’. 

But Spinoza’s most startling theories had to do with revelation, 
which he denied, at least in the customarily accepted usage of the 
term: ‘I learnt that the Law revealed by God to Moses was merely 
the law of the individual Hebrew state, therefore that it was bind- 
ing on none but the Hebrews, and not even on the Hebrews after 
the downfall of their nation’ (Elwes, p.8). 

Spinoza did great violence to the traditional view of the prophet 
as the exalted seer, with his theory about the prophetical ‘dispo- 
sition’. Prophecy ‘varied according to the disposition, in this way: 
if a prophet were cheerful, victories, peace and events which 
make men glad, were revealed to him; in that he was more natur- 
ally likely to imagine such things. If, on the contrary, he was 
melancholy, wars, massacres and calamaties were revealed; and 
so, according as a prophet was merciful, gentle, quick to anger, 
or severe, he was more fitted for one kind of revelation than 
another’ (Elwes, p.30). 

Spinoza’s comments on contemporary Biblical exegesis reflect 
the tension which existed between the various liberal and ortho- 
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dox schools as well as his opinion of the status of criticism. ‘Ambi- 
tion and unscrupulousness have waxed so powerful, that religion 
is though to consist, not so much in respecting the writings of the 
Holy Ghost, as in defending human commentaries, so that reli- 
gion is no longer identified with charity but with spreading 
discord and propagating insensate hatred disguised under the 
name of zeal for the Lord, and eager ardour . . . whence it is not 
wonderful that for the sake of increasing the admiration and vene- 
ration felt for Scripture, men strive to explain it so as to make it 
appear to contradict, as far as possible, both one and the other: 
thus they dream that the most profound mysteries lie hid in the 
Bible, and weary themselves out in investigations of these absurd- 
ities to the neglect of what is useful. Every result of their diseased 
imagination they attribute to the Holy Ghost, and strive to defend 
with utmost zeal and passion; for it is an observed fact that men 
employ their reason to defend conclusions arrived at by reason, 
but conclusions arrived at by the passions are defended by the 
passions’ (Elwes, pp.98-99). 

With Spinoza providing the scholarly groundwork and Richard 
Simon investing Spinoza’s research with a king of unofficial 
imprimatur it was not to be long before a new and bolder attack 
against Bible and church would be launched. In 1707, for example, 
Nicolas Fréret brought out nine memoirs dealing with Biblical 
chronology. In an age when the antiquity of the Jews had never 
been contested, Fréret had the temerity to suggest that the history 
of Egypt actually antedated Jewish history. 

The most controversial of all the pamphlets directed against 
scripture originated with the priest Jean Meslier”. Born in 1678, 
his posthumous confession was circulated in manuscript form in 
1733. Voltaire was so impressed by Meslier’s Testament that he 
wrote many letters praising this book. He was especially con- 
cerned with the death-bed confession nature of Meslier’s Testa- 
ment. After all, would a priest prevaricate on his death bed? 


194 full treatment of this phase in house’s Voltaire and Jean Meslier 
Voltaire’s life is found in André More- (New Haven 1936). 
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Although hardly bold in terms of modern criticism Meslier’s 
attitude toward certain Bible stories was considered audacious in 
the eighteenth century. He called the story of the Garden of Eden 
and of Balaam’s ass pure fairy tales. The Jews, he claimed 
(p.341), practiced human sacrifice; their law expressly commanded 
this. The prophets such as Ezechiel and his description of the 
prostitutes Oholah and Oholibah, Meslier described (p.344) as 
vulgar and indecent. Perhaps Voltaire’s affection for Meslier 
comes from his admiration of someone who put into print what 
he and others had merely thought in private. 

Other writers who carried on a vigorous but mostly clandestine 
war against scripture included Lévesque de Burigny, Holbach, 
Dumarsais and Boulainvilliers*. Voltaire, however, was not only 
inspired by French writers. He was much aware, as Torrey point 
out in Voltaire and the English deists, of the important role played 
by Toland, Woolston, Tindal, Collins and Anet in shaping and 
formulating the deist creed and in organizing the attack against the 
religious and traditionalist view of scripture. 


20 Jean Meslier, Le bon sens du curé zation and diffusion of philosophical 
Jean Meslier (Paris 1830), p.312. ideas in France from 1700 to 1750 by 
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When Voltaire published The Bible at last explained in 1776, he 
was expressing, as it were, his definitive views on the Bible. This 
pamphlet appeared more than a hundred years after Spinoza had 
humanized the prophets, denied miracles and questioned Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. One hundred and fifty years before, 
the great Dutch jurist Grotius (1583-1645) had affirmed that the 
doctrine of immortality was not to be found in the Old testament. 
In France, scholars like Leclerc and Richard Simon, working from 
within the church, introduced revolutionary theories about the 
authorship of the Bible and its redaction. The early years of the 
eighteenth century saw the bold frontal attack of the English 
deists against Bible, church and contemporary morality. During 
these same years the French deists pursued parallel purposes. 
From the very outset of his career, then, Voltaire was exposed to 
the critical view of scripture. Morehouse writes (p.2): ‘In the welter 
of the breakdown in religion that characterized the Regency, Vol- 
taire breathed and absorbed the atmosphere of religious scepticism, 
which expressed itself in the last years of his life in as violent and 
bitterattack against Christianity as has perhaps ever been launched’. 
René Pomeau suggests that Voltaire’s writings on scripture 
have had much influence which as yet has not been sufficiently 
recognized. He believes that Voltaire’s research helped set the 
standards of criticism which are today almost universally accepted 
by the major schools of Biblical criticism. Without Voltaire there 
probably could have been no Renan, Loisy or Guignebertt. 


i Voltaire par lui-méme (Paris 1962), p.98. 
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Voltaire’s interest in scripture undoubtedly stemmed, at least 
initially, from his research into historical questions. How un- 
nerving it must have been to his critical faculties to see Bossuet in 
his Discourse relegating the great empires of China and the far 
east to the peripheral and inconsequential spheres of human 
history. Voltaire, moreover, was troubled by the traditional view 
that the Jews were not only the most ancient but the most impor- 
tant of all peoples. As early as 1739 in a short work entitled Of 
glory or conversations with a Chinese, Voltaire attempts to refute 
Bossuet’s thesis by placing Jewish history in its proper perspective 
and showing the importance of Chinese civilization. According 
to Pomeau this parallel study of different peoples was Voltaire’s 
way of engaging in the comparative study of religious cultures: 
‘It is to this end that Voltaire’s Biblical research was directed. It 
began the moment he conceived the plan for a history of the 
human spirit. The notes of his Notebooks make an effort at compar- 
ing the holy people with the other people of the ancient East . . . 
where the Jews are listed in an enumeration of ancient people, 
Chinese, Egyptians, Arabs etc., with this notation: ‘usage com- 
mon to Jews, Syrians, Egyptians’. 

This historical perspective is all important in grasping Voltaire’s 
argument with scripture. In his writings he will attack the Bible 
not only because it supposedly lacks a moral sense but an histor- 
ical one as well. 

Voltaire’s interest in and knowledge of the Bible was greatly 
nourished by mme Du Châtelet during his ten year stay at Cirey. 
In the course of daily conversations with the coterie there, he was 


2 La Religion de Voltaire (Paris 
1956), p.179. 

3 it might be argued that Voltaire’s 
disillusionment with the Bible came 
from his aversion to Christian theo- 
logy, which was supposedly rooted in 
Biblical events and personalities. 
Already in 1722 in the Epitre à Uranie 
he had written: ‘Je veux aimer ce Dieu, 
je cherche en lui mon pére: / On me 
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montre un tyran que nous devons 
hair. / Il créa des humains a lui-même 
semblables, / Afin de les mieux avilir; / 
Il nous donna des cceurs coupables, / 
Pour avoir droit de nous punir; / Il 
nous fit aimer le plaisir, / Pour mieux 
tourmenter par des maux effroyables, / 
Qu’un miracle éternel empéche de 
finir’. 
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able to delve into the deeply complicated questions of Jewish 
history, Biblical criticism and divine revelation. It is likely that 
mme Du Châtelet herself initiated Voltaire into the field of exe- 
gesis, since she had composed a not uninteresting commentary 
on Genesis entitled The Examination of Genesis. Every day 
usually at breakfast the guests at Cirey would choose a passage 
of scripture and spend the morning dissecting its contents. Both 
Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet took notes of these proceedings 
and Voltaire’s The Bible at last explained owes a considerable 
portion of its information to these discussions. Pomeau (Religion, 
p-170) feels that during the sojourn at Cirey Voltaire ranged 
much further than his mistress, who restricted her researches to 
the writers hostile to religion, Bayle, Calmet, The Examination of 
Religion, the Speeches of Woolston, two chapters of Tindal, but 
not of Grotius, nor Richard Simon, nor Basnage, nor Fabricius: 
mme Du Châtelet’s Biblical documentation is limited to works 
easy to consult. Occupied at the same time which scientific and 
‘metaphysical endeavours, mme Du Châtelet does not have the 
time to plunge into the reading of solid works done by specialists. 
Dom Calmet is sufficient for everything. Must we add that with 
the exception of the latter she read only the enemies of religion. 
Mme Du Châtelet chose authors in which she found reflected her 
own hostility towards the Bible’. 

In his excellent study Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet Wade 
prensents an analysis of the yet unpublished Examination of 
Genesis, showing the common source used by the famous pair in 
their respective interpretations of the Bible’s first book. Calmet is 
the major source, but Voltaire ranged far and wide in additional 
sources. But like mme Du Châtelet Voltaire was naturally more 
sympathetic to the enemies of religion, although he consulted and 
studied the works of those who defended the Bible. But in the 
latter instance his study was at best an attempt at familiarization. 
Pomeau (ibid., pp.80-81) feels that Voltaire’s attitude towards the 
Bible and religion was part of a general breakdown of the reli- 
gious view of life. It signaled the disappearance of the holy and 
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the sacred. “The texts of Cirey are witness not only to the need of 
a moral sense (in viewing the Biblical world) but to the withering 
away of the holy in the age of enlightenment. Superior religions 
establish a compromise between the very ancient heritage ofmagic 
and of philosophical speculation. They have taboos and a theo- 
logy. But the habit of rational thought had little by little weakened 
that sense of the holy. The horror of transgression has disap- 
peared and the science of primitive religion has not yet given back 
to this pre-logical notion its historical importance. Each time that 
Voltaire and mme Du Chatelet come up in scripture against the 
manifestations of the holy, they are astonished at its mysteries. 
The magic efficacity of the name or the formula, the participation 
of animals in the expiation of guilt, the preservative power of the 
marks of blood on the door posts of the Hebrews, the devotion of 
human sacrificial victims, the exorcism of the possessed, the 
interdiction against impure meats—these are considered as “un- 
precedented extravagances”. The irony of Voltaire which is really 
profane is the stripping of the object of its sacred halo’. 

In order to be scrupulously fair to Voltaire and his criticism of 
the Bible, we must point out that occasionally he was moved to 
genuine admiration of scripture. The range of his references from 
Genesis to the Apocrypha indicates first that he spent a great deal 
of time reading the Bible. After all, as he once said: ‘when you 
have a court case to try with someone you have to read the tran- 
script of the evidence’. Less cynical is Voltaire’s opinion of such 
individual Biblical stories as Joseph and his brothers. ‘We find in 
this storyall the ingredients ofan interesting epic poem: exposition, 
conflict, gratitude, turn of fortune and the marvellous’ (M.xl.190). 
Voltaire was also sympathetic to the story of the patriarchs, despite 
his treatment of Abraham in the Philosophical dictionary, which 
was not particularly friendly. In the patriarchs he thought he saw 
the naive voice of nature, simplicity both in vice and virtue and 
the innocent expression of human feelings (M.xix.5 ro). 

As for the prophets of Israel, a statistical analysis of his refer- 
ences would indicate a qualified condemnation. In Ezekiel, for 
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example, Voltaire constantly preaches about the lack of decency 
in the prophetical images, yet he recognizes and understands 
Ezekiel’s insistence on individual responsibility in the commis- 
sion and expiation of sin. Again, Voltaire was impressed with 
what he felt was the universal elements in the prophets and com- 
pared the prophets favourably with the Greeks: ‘The multitude 
of great and powerful ideas which we meet in the prophets is 
astonishing. Only the Greeks can be compared to them in this 
respect, because the Romans tended to purity, elegance and cor- 
rectness rather than to sublimeness and except in satire they were 
the imitators of the Greeks. Isaiah, by the variety and richness of 
his images, by the majesty of his thoughts, by the sweetness and 
abundance which he combined with elevation and simplicity, 
can be looked upon as the Homer of the Hebrews’ (M.xxv.203). It 
is significant that the prophets alone (save Ezekiel) are spared 
Voltaire’s sarcasm in The Bible at last explained. 

Perhaps the most admiring comment which Voltaire makes 
about scripture comes in his discussion of Jacob. When Pharaoh 
asks Jacob how old he is, the latter replies that in his one hundred 
and thirty years he has not had one good day: “This answer put 
into Jacob’s mouth is sadly true; it is common to all men... 
perhaps there is no passage in any other literature more capable of 
making the individual reflect angrily within himself. If we think 
about it, we can see that all the Pharaohs of the world, and all the 
Jacobs, and all the Josephs, and all those who have wheat and 
flocks and especially those who have none, have had those bad 
years in which they scarcely tasted a moment of consolation or 
true pleasure’ (xxx.66). Voltaire also found enjoyment in reading 
the midrashic version of Moses’s election a to position of leader- 
ship*. In The Bible at last explained he compares the message of 


them counselled to slay him and others 
to burn him, but Jethro was present 


4 the magicians of Egypt sat there 
and said: ‘We are afraid of him who is 


taking off they crown and placing it 
upon his own head, lest he be the one 
of whom we prophesy that he will take 
away the kingdom from thee. Some of 


among themandhe said to them: “This 
boy has no sense. However, test him 
by placing before him a gold vessel 
and a live coal; if he stretch forth his 
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the book of Ruth with the best in Greek genius; Ruth’s devotion 
to her mother-in-law he labels sublime in its simplicity. 

The vast majority of the evidence, however, shows that Vol- 
taire was negative in his attitudes toward scripture. In a letter to 
Thieriot in 1760 he calls the Pentateuch a hundred times more 
amusing than Homer (Best.8379). Elsewhere he writes that he 
reads scripture assiduously but prefers Cinna (Best.9121). Vol- 
taire’s cynicism is destructive and violent. He dismisses the achie- 
vements of Deborah. He calumniates Joshua as the leader of a 
band of barbaric thieves. The kings of Israel he terms immoral 
mountebanks. He heaps abuse upon David, Solomon, Saul and 
especially Ezekiel. 

Most of the reasons for Voltaire’s negativism are obvious, 
others are more subtle. Probably his greatest objection to scrip- 
ture comes from his antipathy towards the god of the Old testa- 
ment. Briefly, he felt that Jehovah or Adonai (the Hebrew terms 
which he frequently used in his own exegesis) did not conform to 
his idea of the lord of the universe. Rather he saw in the Hebrew 
Bible a frivolous tribal deity. In the article ‘Theist’ in the PAr/oso- 
phical dictionary Voltaire presents his conception of god: ‘The 
theist is a man who is strongly persuaded of the existence of a 
supreme Being as good as he is powerful, who has formed all 
creation . .. who punishes crime with cruelty and rewards virtue 
with kindness’. Instead of the god of philosophical abstraction 
who epitomized justice and ethics, Voltaire saw in the god of the 
Old testament an arbitrary, cruel, capricious and unjust god who 
is moreover described in grossly anthropomorphic terms. Paul 
Sakmann points out that Voltaire was insensed by this corporeal 


hand for the gold, then he has sense and 
you can slay him, but if he make for the 
live coal then he has no sense and there 
can be no sentence of death upon him”. 
So they brought these things before 
him, and he was about to reach for the 
gold when Gabriel came and thrust his 
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hand aside so that it seized the coal and 
he thrust his hand with the live coal 
into his mouth, so that his tongue was 
burnt, with the result that he became 
slow of speech and tongue’, The 
Midrash Rabbah, translated by S. M. 
Lehrman (London 1961), pp.25-26. 
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god of the Jews5. Pomeau (Religion, p.371) makes the interesting 
observation that in the god of the Old testament Voltaire found 
the angry and stern god of the Jansenists. 

Voltaire’s aversion to the anthropomorphic god is especially 
pronounced in The Bible at last explained where, as it were, his 
corporeality is attacked on every page. The god who behaves like 
a human being, says Voltaire, is the usual picture of the deity up 
to the time of Plato, who was the first man to speak of god as an 
incorporeal essence. Jewish tradition, however, represents god as 
appearing to the patriarchs in human form. But Voltaire is not 
merely disturbed by god’s human configuration; his actions are 
reprehensible as well. That god could repent, as he did for having 
created Adam, constitutes an all too human emotion and one 
incomprehensible for the deity. Voltaire denounces the god who 
cruelly orders the extermination of the Egyptian first-born and 
who advises the people of Israel to pilfer from the Egyptians on 
their way out of Egypt. The god of the Old testament promises 
the Jews untold greatness, yet they receive nothing. The children 
of Israel are told that they will possess all the lands from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates rivers and instead they possess only a little bit of 
shoreline. The Hebrew deity wrecks destruction and slaughter 
upon the indigenous peoples of Palestine. Why, protests Vol- 
taire, was it necessary that every inhabitant of Jericho be mur- 
dered? Voltaire is insensed by a god who demands human sacrifice, 
as he did in the story of Jephthah and his daughter. God not only 
permits human sacrifice, he commands it! This is seen in the story 
of Abraham and Isaac. 

In short, Voltaire’s god is everything that the god of the Old 
testament is not. Stendhal, reflecting on the memoirs of Saint- 
Simon, illustrates how effective Voltaire’s characterization of the 
Old testament god had become in nineteenth-century France: 
‘This good priest would speak to us about God. But what God? 
Not the God of the Bible, the petty cruel despot full of thrist for 


5 “Voltaire als Kritiker der Bibel und  senschaftlichen Theologie (Berlin 1906), 
des Christentums’ Zeitschrift fur wis- p.506. 
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vengeance . . . but the God of Voltaire, just, good and infinite’ 
(Pomeau, Religion, p.337). 

Voltaire’s attitude toward the Hebrew Bible was undoubtedly 
influenced by his attitude toward the Hebrew people. Pomeau 
(Religion, p.361) feels that even in his treatment of the Jews (which 
was generally negative) Voltaire grudgingly conceded their vast 
influence on humanity. In the works of Voltaire Israel’s history is 
completely covered. Be that as it may, the total image of the Jew 
which emerges from Voltaire’s treatment of that people is vicious. 
In his lexicon ‘Jew’ signifies barbarian, illiterate, pagan, idol- 
worshiper. 

Aside from the possibility of a personal bias against Jews*, the 
idea of the immorality of the Biblical Jew, may have come from 
his readings in the English deists. Tindal’s Christianity as old as 
the creation appeared in 1730 and four years later Voltaire has 
begun his attack against the Jews in his First remarks on Pascal’s 
Pensées. He firmly denies the fact of Jewish antiquity. The 
Chinese system of jurisprudence he claims antedates the Hebrew. 
Thirty years later in 1764 and the Philosophical dictionary, Vol- 
taire’s opposition to Jewry has become crystallized. In the article 
‘Jews’ he calls the Hebrews an uncultured people, having no 
books, physicians or astronomers. The Jews had no schools and 
even the Indian tribes in Peru had a better calendar. Geometry 
was completely unknown to them. This primitive people had to 
borrow their major customs and ceremonies from neighbouring 
cultures. The names of the angels Gabriel, Uriel and Raphael 
come from the Babylonians. The doctrine of immortality is a 
patent copy ofa similar Persian belief. Circumcision, the vaunted 


ê was Voltaire an anti-Semite? An 
interesting approach to this question is 
suggested in a book by Dimont: 
‘People who do not like Jews should 
not be confused with anti-Semites. 
There is no more reason for Jews to be 
universally liked than for Americans, 
Englishmen or Frenchmen to be 
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Jews, but that did not make him anti- 
Semitic. He thought of all Jews as 
ignorant and superstitious, but held 
that this was no reason they should be 
burned’; Max Dimont, Jews, god and 
history (New York 1962), p.313. 
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Hebrew practice, was taken from the Egyptians, likewise the 
minutiae of the dietary laws. 

Voltaire charged that the language of scripture itself reflected 
the limited mental capacities of the rapacious Hebrew tribes. Their 
crudeness required crude explanations. Voltaire indicts god for 
descending to the base level of his people instead of elevating 
them to sublime heights. To those who argue that god speaks in 
the language of men, Voltaire responds in the article ‘Moses’ that 
it was up to god to raise his people to the connaissances nécessaires 
and not to lower himself to their level. 

The sexual mores of the Hebrews provided Voltaire with the 
Opportunity to discourse on moral delinquency. He reproaches 
Ezekiel at least twenty times for sitting in his own excrements. The 
prostitutes Oholah and Oholibah are frequently mentioned by 
Voltaire in his denunciation of that prophet. Voltaire delights in 
describing the incestuous relationship between Thamar and 
Amnon. The several Biblical interdictions against cohabitation 
with animals elicits from Voltaire the automatic conclusion that 
the Jews practiced this heinous form of perversion. The sexual 
promiscuity of Lot’s daughters provides much fodder for Vol- 
taire’s propaganda against Jewish immorality. 

But Voltaire’s principle charge against the Jews is their brutal- 
ity. The Bible at last explained is dedicated to the thesis that 
Israel’s destruction of the Canaanite peoples removes the former 
from the pale of humanity. Because Shechem, the son of Hamor, 
attacked Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, every living member of 
the Shechemite tribe was slaughtered. To this ‘outrageous’ 
act Voltaire appends the comment that if the reader has dif- 
ficulty in assimilating the monstrousness of this atrocity he has 
only to wait a few pages further when a far more cruel deed 
will make the previous one appear vraisemblable. Voltaire 
waxes eloquent in denouncing Jewish barbarism when he refers 
to the command of Moses to the Levites to kill brother, friend 


and neighbour for having built and worshipped the golden 
calf. 
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In the books of Joshua, Kings, and Judges, Voltaire thought he 


found much ammunition to defend his thesis. Joshua’s forrays 
against the Canaanites are denounced. The struggles between the 
Israelites and the Philistines recorded in /udges bring down 
Voltaire’s wrath against Hebrew cruelty. The political chicanery 
chronicled in the book of Samuel becomes a target for a Voltairean 
discourse on Jewish ethical behaviour. The numberous assas- 
sinations associated with the kings of Israel and Judaea prompts 
Voltaire to condemn the lawlessness of the Jewish people and 
their collective guilt in crimes against the indigenous peoples of 
Palestine. 

It is to be noted that Voltaire often attributes his strictures to 
others: ‘It is strange, said Father Tilladet, that the Jewish hord 
upon capturing a village, puts everything to fire and sword, 
massacres all the men, married women and cattle and burns 
everything that some day might be of service to them in a 
country which they were certain to possess, since it had been 
promised to them. Not only was it an incomprehensible 
barbarism to destroy everything but sheer madness to deprive 
themselves of the booty which they needed (M.xxx.149). Vol- 
taire’s most mordant criticism is reserved for the wanton des- 
truction of Jericho. ‘Is it possible that God, the father of all 
men, conducted himself like a barbarian with which even the 
most ferocious cannibal couldn’t compare? Good Lord! come 
from an unknown desert in order to massacre a strange village! 
destroy women and children against all the laws of nature! 
destroy the animals! burn the houses and furniture, pardon only 
a vile prostitute who deserved death! If this story is not the 
most absurd of all, then it is the most abominable. . . . It is an 
offense to God and man to accept fables in which there is not one 
word which is not either the height of nonsense or horror 
(M.xxx.235). 

One of Voltaire’s more interesting charges against the Hebrews 
was that they were idol-worshipers. This originates in part with 
his coupling of the Israelites and the nomadic Arab tribes of the 
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Arabian peninsula’. To support this allegation with scriptural 
evidence Voltaire refers continually to such incidents as Michal’s 
‘teraphim’. Why, asks Voltaire, was it necessary for David’s wife 
to place an idol in bed with him? The fact that this idol was 
covered with goatskin suggests to Voltaire the impertinent 
explanation that this was David’s customary headgear. Voltaire 
also bears down hard on Micha, the Ephramite, who fashioned 
idols and employed his own Levite priest. His idols and priest are 
ultimately confiscated by the Danites. Voltaire asks why Micha 
went unpunished when Joshua was scourged for a less serious 
misdemeanour. Voltaire believed that idolatry was ingrained in 
ancient Judaism until the time of the kings and that Judaism did 
not emerge as a coherent religious system until the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian exile. 

Voltaire’s objections to the Old testament revolve around two 
main criticisms, the cruel and anthropomorphic deity represented 
therein and the allegedly debased morality of scripture as he 
thought he saw it manifested in the behaviour of the chosen 
people. While the Old testament appears to bear the brunt of his 
criticism of scripture one might suggest that this was merely a 
means to an end. The reputation of the New testament was also at 
stake. C. Lehrmann explains it this way: ‘Voltaire, in “unmask- 
ing” the Bible as “plagiarism”, was pursuing two goals at the 
same time. First the struggle against Christianity. The enlight- 
ened generation of the 18th century congratulated itself on having 
demonstrated the absurdity of ancient mythology. If one could 
succeed in proving that the Bible is nothing more than the melting 
pot of all the mythologies, one then divested it immediately of its 
qualification as a holy book. It ceases to be a preface to the New 
testament, the Christianity which leans on the allusions to the 


7 one of the charges which Voltaire captain of Arab thieves. Elsewhere he 
levels against the Jews frequently, is states that the Jewish Arab tribes were 
that they are merely nomadic Arab devoid of humanity (La Bible enfin 
tribes. In referring to Joshua’s success expliquée). 
at Jericho, Voltaire refers to him as a 
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coming of the Messiah in the Old testament loses its basis of 
existence and the aura of its divine origin. To deal a mortal blow 
to Christianity was one of the reasons for which Voltaire parodied 
each word of the Bible”. Since the New testament is the natural 
fruition of the Old, the culmination and fulfillment of the Jewish 
religious experience, a rejection of the Jewish document entails a 
rejection of the Christian one as well. This is the precise nature of 
Voltaire’s thesis. Christianity is to be attacked through the one 
document that was most vulnerable, Hebrew scripture. 

It must be remembered that in spite of his redoubtable reputa- 
tion, even Voltaire was not immune to the law. His approach to 
the Old testament and the Jews was therefore conditioned by 
subtle stylistic and polemical considerations. What better way 
was there to attack Christianity, the institution of the mfame, than 
by striking at the mother religion, Judaism, and at its sacred 
literature, the Bible? By hammering away at the gross immorality 
for Old testament Jewry Voltaire could pick away at the very 
foundations of Christianity, and with impunity. He could not, 
after all, be accused of offending the contemporary church when 
he was speaking about a people labouring under a church- 
imposed curse and about a book whose history went back three 
thousand years. 

This, however, still does not explain the vehemence of Vol- 
taire’s attacks. Could not a temperate, well-reasoned and impas- 
sioned plea to his readers have had the same effects? Havens 
suggests the answer to this when he says: “His very violence was 
necessary in order to get him a hearing. Who would have listened 
then to a calm, reverent, balanced treatment of these questions, 
free from the spirit of wit and mockery with which Voltaire com- 
pelled an audience even when he aroused the most violent 
antagonisms”. 

In the France of Voltaire’s day the Bible was generally allowed 
to be the divine document handed down by god to the church for 


8 L° Elément juif dans la littérature ® Selections from Voltaire (New York 
française (Paris 1960, i.141). 1925), p.421. 
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its safekeeping. There were other opinions as to its divinity 
within the church. In the Simon-Bossuet controversy, however, 
Bossuet emerged the victor, if not in the actual argument then at 
least in fact. The liberality of a Simon was confined, therefore, 
to the periphery of the religious dialogue. 

But slowly the walls of reverence began to crumble. The first 
blow was struck by Spinoza, then Simon, followed by a host of 
critical English and French deists. Voltaire, however, surpassed 
his contemporaries in popularizing a critical view of the Old 
testament because he couched his exegesis in an idiom which his 
competitors could not duplicate. Voltaire knew the lexicon of 
Biblical hermeneutics and could parody it with devastating effect 
because he had read and met the celebrated Dominican defender 
and expositor of scripture, Augustin Calmet. 
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Dom Calmet 


In Gustave Lanson’s Voltaire we read (p.172): ‘You must read 
Dom Calmet in order to explain Voltaire. . . . The ridicule with 
which Voltaire covered the Bible is entirely in Calmet: he just 
asked to be exploited’. Who was Calmet and how did he influence 
Voltaire? 

Augustin Calmet was born on 26 February 1672 at Menil-la- 
Horgne. Even in his youth he exhibited a saintly disposition and 
preferred prayer to children’s games. His biographer reports that 
his favourite hobby was decorating a little chapel which he had 
placed in a corner of his room and every morning upon awakening 
he would sound a bell to announce that he was going to begin his 
prayers'. He distinguished himself in his studies and completed 
his humanities at Breuil and his rhetoric at the university of 
Pont-à-Mousson. He joined the Benedictine order of Saint- 
Mansuy de Toul and became an official member of that group 
in 1689. 

It was during his stay in Munster, in Alsace, that Calmet first 
became a serious student of theology, philosophy and philology. 
Here he became vitally interested also in Hebrew and oriental 
languages. To further his education in these areas he poured over 
Buxtorf’s Hebrew grammar and spent his evening hours perusing 


* Augustin Digot, Notice biographi- Nevertheless it provides important 
que sur dom Calmet (Nancy 1860), p.7. information especially about Calmet’s 
Digot’s work is more of aeulogy than early life and his disputes with Four- 
a biography and abounds in super- mont and Simon. 
latives in treating Calmet’s career. 
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the Old testament in the original Hebrew. He soon realized that 
without a mentor his researches would be hampered. He therefore 
sought and received permission from his superiors to study with 
the Lutheran minister Fabre, the head of the Munster Protestant 
community and an acknowledged Hebrew scholar. Fabre encou- 
raged the seventeen-year old aspiring priest and lent him Hutter’s 
Hebrew Bible and a copy of Buxtorf’s Hebrew dictionary. It was 
not long before Calmet was able to read the Old testament com- 
pletely in Hebrew without recourse to glossaries. At the same 
time he pursued his studies in Greek, which he considered indis- 
pensable for anyone pretending to do serious research on scrip- 
tural matters. 

This precocious student was ordained as a priest on 17 March 
1696 at the age of twenty-four. At this point in his career he left 
Munster for Moyen-Moutier and there became a member of an 
academy headed by dom Hyacinthe le jeune. This was a fortunate 
thing for Calmet because Hyacinthe had donea great deal of work 
in Biblical exegesis and has produced prolegomena to the study of 
scripture, a dissertation dealing with the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch and several memoirs dealing with diverse religious themes 
(Digot, p.18). Inspired by the example of such an able mentor 
Calmet immersed himself in the study of the Church fathers, con- 
temporary Bible commentators, the Latin and Greek classics and 
even the travel literature of the day. This latter material he con- 
sidered as auxiliary aids in attempting to clarify obscure Biblical 
verses. 

Calmet’s ultimate aim in life was to produce a work which would 
popularize the study of scripture by presenting a translation of the 
Bible with the best extracts taken from authoritative source 
books to provide an accompanying commentary”. For six years 
Calmet worked on this project, and the result was a complete 


2 this is not to suggest that there was technical nature. Without a know- 
any shortage of manuals and com- ledge of Greek, Latin and Hebrew, the 
mentaries. But they were for the most average reader would not have been 
part written in Latin and were of able to consult these works. 
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commentary on the Old testament, including several special 
dissertations. The commentary was finished at Munster with the 
aid of some young students who helped get it ready for publica- 
tion. By this time Calmet had risen in the hierarchy of his order 
and made a sous prieur. 

Calmet next proceeded to Paris in 1706 to check certain rare 
books and to find a publisher for his commentary. Pierre Emery 
agreed to finance its publication and gave Calmet a small sum of 
money for each volume, plus a promise of twenty copies of the 
completed work. Upon the advice of father Duguet and in spite of 
differing opinions, Calmet decided to bring his work out in 
French, the language in which it has been written, rather than in 
Latin, which was customary for books on scripture. The first 
volume appeared in 1707 and was entitled Literal commentary on 
all the books of the Old and New testaments. 

Calmet’s commentary was welcomed with general enthusiasm. 
There were, however, two dissenting voices among the admiring 
critics. One was Fourmont, professor of Arabic at the Royal 
college, and the other was Richard Simon. In 1709 Fourmont 
published a kind of refutation? of Calmet’s first volume. . . . Four- 
mont was especially critical of Calmet’s cavalier treatment and 
dismissal of rabbinical interpretation. Calmet replied to Four- 
mont in a spirited series of letters defending his original position. 

Richard Simon’s strictures were more damaging because of his 
reputation. He attempted to have his opinions made known in a 
series of public letters addressed ostensibly to a father Souciet, but 
the two censors in charge of examining this document refused to 
grant the requisite publication privileges. Moreover, one of the 
censors made Simon’s manuscript available to Calmet, who rushed 
to prepare a rebuttal, which, however, was unnecessary since per- 
mission to publish was denied Simon definitively (Digot, p.25). 

Like Fourmont, Simon criticized Calmet’s unfair allusions to 
Rabbinical scholarship, pointing out that Calmet had confused 


3 Lettre à M. . . sur le Commentaire trouvera des dissertations critiques 
sur la Genèse par le père Calmet; où on contre les notes de ce sage Bénédictin. 
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the best commentators with the Cabbalists. He recommended to 
Calmet the reading of rabbis Ibn Ezra, David Kimchi, Isaac 
Abarbanel, Solomon ben Melech and others. As for the Hebrew 
grammarians, Simon contradicts Calmet’s low opinion of them 
by assuring him that they were quite exact and sensible. Simon 
also attacked the extent of Calmet’s learning in Hebrew, arguing 
that the latter was in error when he stated that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was still spoken in Palestine during the translation of the 
Septuagint. More severe was Simon’s objection to Calmet’s 
excessive recourse to allegory and typology in a commentary 
which claimed to be literal. Just because Origen had imitated the 
allegorical fancies in ancient Jewish writers was no reason for 
Calmet to do the same (Steinmann, p.362). 

Calmet’s defense‘ in reply to these charges appeared in 1710. 
Calmet examines every charge made by Fourmont and attempts 
to refute it point by point. This essay permits the reader to 
glimpse into Calmet’s polemical style and into his conception of 
the nature of scriptural inspiration. Finally it shows the attitude 
of France’s greatest Catholic Bible scholar of the eighteenth 
century towards rabbinical teachings. Calmet shows himself to be 
sometimes conciliatory, sometimes flexible and sometimes dog- 
matic. But he is hardly the ludicrous thinker Voltaire later makes 
him out to be. 

The rest of Calmet’s long essay deals with the Babylonian and 
Palestinian Talmuds. He tried to show that the rabbis have tried 
to give themselves an aura of antiquity which they do not possess. 
He charges that the rabbis have conferred a degree of sanctity 
on their own interpretations of scripture which approach the 
reverence due to the Pentateuch. Calmet divides the rabbis into 
three groups, the Rabbinites, the Caraites and the Cabbalists, 
finding little merit in any of the groups save the last. He calls 
(p.43) upon Richard Simon to bolster his low opinion of rabbinical 


4 Lettres de l’auteur du Commentaire 
littéral sur la Genèse (Paris 1710), 


PP-39-40. 
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genius by referring to the impure language of the Talmud and its 
colourless allegories. 

This polemic with Fourmont, coupled with troublesome litiga- 
tion involving Emery for using Sacy’s French translation of the 
Bible, postponed the early appearance of the final two volumes of 
the commentary, which did not appear until 1716. Another expla- 
nation has been offered for this delay. Itseems that some of Calmet’s 
own supporters automatically distrusted any translation of the Bi- 
ble and feared that Calmet’s name should be associated with it. 
Again, some of the members of the congregation of Saint-Vanne, 
reflecting on the sheer length of Calmet’s study, were worried 
at the inaccuracies which were bound to be found in the text and 
thereby subject their friend and the order to ridicule (Digot, p.37). 

Despite these considerations Calmet began work on a new edi- 
tion even before the initial one was completed. This was due to an 
unprecedented demand for his commentary. The second edition 
comprised twenty-five volumes and appeared from 1714 to 1720. 
A third edition in nine volumes came out from 1724 to 1726. A 
widely used Latin version was published from 1730 to 1738 at 
Augsburg and Gratz ans was later re-issued at Wurzburg, Frank- 
furt and Venice. 

After the enthusiastic reception accorded Calmet’s researches he 
was appointed abbot of Saint-Léopold de Nancy. In 1710 he com- 
pleted his Historical, chronological, critical, geographical and literal 
dictionary of the Bible. Once again Calmet appealed to the average 
reader by trying to popularize scriptural study throughanalphabet- 
ical arrangement of interpretative materials. So successful was this 
effort that the dictionary went through fourteen editions and was 
translated into English, Latin and German. Calmet also wrote a 
universal history, a history of the Jews anda history of Lorraine. 

The most controversial of all of Calmet’s works was the disser- 
tation on ghosts®. Digot (p.98) reports that the appearance of this 


5 Dissertations sur les apparitions des Bohème, de Moravie et de Silésie (Paris 
anges, des démons et des esprits et sur les 1746). 
revenants et vampires de Hongrie, de 
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book unleashed a storm of critical abuse causing some people to 
say that Calmet was approaching senility and intellectual decay. 
He was also accused of having plagiarized a work on the same 
subject by the Jesuit Pierre Thyraeus de Neuss. Dom Ildephonse 
Cathelinot wrote Calmet to tell him that his reputation had 
suffered because of this book and that it was puerile to attempt to 
substantiate, or refute bed-time horror stories. Undaunted by this 
criticism, Calmet preferred to watch the sale of this book, which 
was considerable. The first edition was quickly followed by a 
second. A perusal of Calmet’s study of vampires reveals that his 
critics were somewhat harsh. Indeed, Calmet went out of his way 
to ridicule the existence of such creatures. 

Despite the adverse publicity prompted by this treatise on 
vampires Calmet lived to enjoy respect, admiration and near vene- 
ration. Young Benedictine priests felt that they had achieved the 
ultimate distinction if they were appointed to Calmet’s monastery. 
His fame was equally strong in Germany. He constantly received 
letters from that country requesting audiences for visitors and 
novices. Digot (p.112) bemoans the fact that although Calmet’s 
erudition was almost universally recognized, personal prejudices 
prevented him from being made a member of the Académie des 
inscriptions et belles lettres. Calmet died at the abbey of Senones in 
1757. His entire outlook on life can be summarized by the epitaph 
which he composed himself. 


Frater Augustinus Calmet 
Natione Gallus, religione catholico-romaus 
Professione monachus, nomine abbas 
Multum legit, scripsit, oravit 
Utinam bene!’ 


6 Digot gives another version: ‘His 
jacet F. Augustinus Calmet, / Patria 
Lotharus, religione christianus, / Fide 
catholico-Romanus, professione mon- 
achus, / Nomine abbas hujus monas- 
terii / Legi, scripsi, oravi, utinam bene! 


| Hic expecto donec veniat immutatio 
mea. / Veni, Domine Jesu!’ During 
the French Revolution Calmet’s tomb 
was destroyed and his remains trans- 
ported to a neighbouring church. 
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Voltaire was acquainted with Calmet’s works early in his career. 
Wade says: “The general assumption has always been that Vol- 
taire became thoroughly acquainted with these opinions only 
after his stay at Senones. But there are reasons to believe that this 
assumption is gratuitous. His Commentary dates from 1720 and 
the Dictionary from 1730 which was contemporary with the 
Christian Religion Proved by Facts (1722) of Houteville with 
whom Voltaire was acquainted perhaps through Desfontaine’s 
attack upon Houteville”7. Wade’s theory is supported by Vol- 
taire’s passing reference to Calmet the final verses of Le Mondain. 
Other than this, the first reference by name which Voltaire made 
to Calmet was in a letter written to Thieriot on 19 July 1741. 
Voltaire asked Thieriot to examine Calmet’s Histoire universelle 
at the bookshop of Briasson. He further asked if Calmet’s work 
was full of ‘recherches curieuses du moyen âge”, Voltaire indicated 
interest in purchasing the book should Thieriot’s opinion be 
favourable. (Best.2357). According to Wade (p.42), Voltaire 
became better acquainted with Calmet during his stay at Cirey. 
A letter by mme Du Châtelet written to mme de Graffigny reads: 
“We read Dom Calmet who gives us more pleasure than Jacques 
Massé’. Why Calmet should have been selected for special atten- 
tion by the Cirey coterie is explored by Wade: ‘Moreover, in his 
commentary he attracted peculiarly the attention of the Cirey 
coterie in two respects. He was thorough, examining ‘tous les 
livres’ and he was ‘littéral’. Hence for anyone wishing to examine 
the whole Bible and oppose its literal interpretation, Dom Calmet 
was an opponent worthy of the greatest consideration”. 

It was during his sojourn at Cirey that Voltaire nurtured the 
idea of meeting Calmet in person. He prevailed upon his mistress 


7 Voltaire and madame Du Châtelet 8 Wade, p.109. Pomeau, Religion, 
(Princeton 1941), p.108. For a list of p.164, quotes mme Du Châtelet as say- 
Calmet’s books in Voltaire’s posses- ing that Calmet was far more sensible 
sion see George Havens and Norman than one would have expected a monk 
L. Torrey, Voltaire’s catalogue of his to be. 
library at Ferney (Studies on Voltaire, 

ix, Geneva 1959). 
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to use her good offices with the priest. Mme Du Châtelet wrote 
Calmet on 28 April 1738: ‘M. de Voltaire, who is here at Cirey, 
and who is full of the admiration which every thinking man has 
for you, asks me to assure you of his good will’. Ina further note 
dated 1741 she adds; ‘M. de Voltaire asks me to send his sincerest 
good wishes’ (Digot, p.117). 

It took Voltaire seven years before he himself took up pen to 
write Calmet. But in 1748 he wrote the following note which is 
couched in the politest of terms. ‘I prefer, Sir . . . great men to 
kings. I would be very happy to spend a few weeks with you and 
your books. . . . I should like to take instruction from the man 
whose books have formed me and to drink deeply at the foun- 
tain. .. . I will be one of your monks, like Paul visiting Antony’ 
(Best.3233). It is to be noted that here we find irony, veiled sar- 
casm, affection and real politeness all mingled together. Voltaire’s 
growing interest in Calmet was exhibited in a letter written on 
29 September 1752 to countess Bentinck. From Potsdam Voltaire 
requested that he be sent Calmet’s dictionary and all the volumes 
of the Bible commentary. He calls them ‘un vaste recueil de sot- 
tises sacrées’ (Best.4400). 

A number of circumstances prevented Voltaire from visiting 
Calmet for two years. But after his return from Germany in 1754, 
he went to Plombiéres, and stayed at Senones for about three 
weeks until the middle of June. During this period he spent his 
time chatting with Calmet and working in the seminary library. 
A contemporary of Calmet writes: “M. de Voltaire lived, as it 
were, as a priest, not wanting to eat anywhere but in the refectory 
and speaking only with the other priests during his entire visit’ 
(Digot, p.113). 

The very idea of Voltaire spending a retreat in a Benedictine 
monastery is enough to provoke laughter. The letters he wrote 
during this period show his delight in his new and unusual sur- 
roundings. On 12 June 1754 he writes to Argental: “ have 
become a Benedictine at the abbey of Senones with Dom Calmet 
in the midst of a twelve thousand volume library waiting till you 
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summon me back into your sphere. Give me your orders then, 
my angel; I shall leave the cloister at your beckon, but I shall not 
leave it for a world which I have renounced; I shall leave it for you 
alone. I am not wasting my time here. . . [signed] Voltaire, the 
monk’ (Best.5190). On the same day Voltaire wrote to Marie 
Louise Denis describing his historical research and telling how 
the monks at Senones search out the pages and quotations he 
needs. Even Calmet ‘at eighty-three years of age climbs to the top 
of the ladder.... He brings me down old books’ (Best.5 192). 
Four days later in another letter to Argental: ‘Do you know that 
Tam not really in France, that Senones belongs to the Empire and 
that I depend on the Pope alone for my spiritual sustenance. Here 
I am reading . . . the Church Fathers and the decisions of the 
councils; you will bring me up to date when I have the honour of 
seeing you again’ (Best.5194). A few days later Voltaire writes 
again to Argental: “You are letting me serve a long novitiate in my 
Thébaïde. . . . I am like a passionate young girl who has thrown 
herself into a convent while she waits for her lover to come and 
get her out’ (Best.5 196). Four days later Voltaire is again compar- 
ing himself to a Benedictine and announcing that he is reading the 
works of father Mabillon, Martenne and other anticailles (Best. 
5199). 

Digot (p.117), of course, is strong in denouncing Voltaire’s 
conduct at Senones. ‘He neglected nothing to deceive the monks 
at Senones about his ideas and his projects and on the celebration 
of the fête de dieu he attended every sercice, joining in the proces- 
sion dressed in a scarlet cape, giving every outward gesture of 
devotion. Dom Calmet could not control himself for joy at the 
sight of such a spectacle and with the naivety of a child flattered 
himself in conversation and counsel that he had brought back his 
guest to religious feelings’. Another of Calmet’s biographers, 
Duvernet, reported that Calmet made a serious effort to convert 
Voltaire and apparently felt that he had succeeded because when 
Voltaire finally left Senones, Calmet openly boasted that he had 
converted the greatest atheist the world had ever known’. 
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Voltaire succeeded in deceiving not only Calmet but also dom 
Fangé, the man who first wrote a biographical sketch of Calmet. 
On 25 April 1757 Fangé wrote the following to Voltaire: ‘We 
have too much interest in preserving the memory of your all too 
short sojourn at the abbey of Senones to ever forget it. It is 
marked in our parades as an epoch all the more honourable for our 
house since it caused us joy and pleasure at the time. My uncle, 
especially, never speaks about your stay at Senones except with 
an overflowing of the heart, which indicates how agreable that 
moment was for him’ (Best.6550).In a letter to the duke of 
Richelieu dated 6 August 1754 Voltaire boasts about the way he 
had the priests at Senones do all the work for him. ‘I have become 
a scholar at Senones and I live wonderfully in the refectory. I 
have had all the monks working for me to compile the horrible 
jumble of erudition which is part of my enormous project’ 
(Best.5 249). 

After Voltaire left Senones, he carried on the pretense. On 
9 July 1754 he wrote Cideville not to speak disparagingly of 
Calmet’s books. ‘His antic balderdash is not useless / You need 
passtimes of all kinds / And sometimes you can stand Varrons. / 
Although you love Virgil P (Best.5222). On ro July 1754 Calmet 
wrote Voltaire thanking him for the gift of the three volumes of 
the Siècle de Louis x1v, and stating that the memory of Voltaire’s 
all too short visit would be remembered by all the ‘confréres’ 
(Best.5 223). In his correspondence with Calmet he writes (16 July 
1754) : ‘Sir, the letter with which you have honoured me increases 
my regret at having left your respectable and charming solitude. 
With you I found more help for my soul than I found at Plom- 
bières for my body’ (Best.5 223). 

The same solicitous tone is found in some of Voltaire’s letters 
written after Calmet’s death in 1757. To dom Fangé he writes: ‘It 
seems to me at least that I render justice to the science, faith and 
virtue of the deceased dom Calmet; but I shall never be able to 
hallow his memory sufficiently, a memory which for me will 
always be infinitely dear’ (Best.6789). Dom Fangé, who had 
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undertaken the writing of a biography of Calmet, turned to Vol- 
taire for some dedicatory verses that were to accompany a picture 
of Calmet in the projected volume. On 20 December 1757, Vol- 
taire replied: ‘It would be difficult to write an inscription worthy 
of both the uncle and the nephew. In spite of my lack of talent 
I offer you what my zeal has dictated; Of the sacred oracles which 
God has deigned to bestow upon us / His assiduous work 
pierced the obscurity; / He did more; he believed them with 
simplicity / And through his virtues was worthy to understand 
them’ (Best.6789). 

Only once during Calmet’s lifetime did Voltaire refer obliquely 
to the deception which he had operated at Senones. On 2 July 
1754 he wrote to mme Du Deffand: ‘I have been a monk. I spent 
a month with Saints Augustine, Tertulian, Origen and Raban. 
The activities of the Church Fathers and the scholars from the 
time of Charlemagne are not worth yours. . . . I spent a month 
here with an eighty-four year old Benedictine who is still working 
on his history. One can have a good time when imagination fails. 
You don’t need much wit to enjoy old events; this is the role I 
played. I waited until I had regained enough strength to go and 
cure myself at Plombières. I took the waters without believing in 
them just as I had read the Church Fathers’ (Best.5 209). 

By 1764 Voltaire apparently decided that his masquerade of 
friendliness toward Calmet must cease. In a letter to Moultou he 
writes: ‘Calmet who speaks about everything with a naivety and 
an imbecilic faith which enchants, says nothing about this matter’ 
(Best.11267). In September of the same year he writes to Alembert 
about Calmet’s dictionary of the Bible that he doubts whether 
there are in Paris very many copies of that ‘alphabetical abo- 
mination’ (Best.11252). Calmet’s death was the signal for Voltaire 
to express with greater candour his true opinion of the man who 
had welcomed him at Senones. Voltaire found Calmet especially 
vulnerable in his book on vampires and several times delights in 
attributing to the priest belief in these creatures (Best 18631). 
Discussing the question of immortality we read: ‘The profound 
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philosopher Dom Calmet finds in the existence of Vampires an 
even more conclusive proof. He has seen these Vampires which 
emerge from cemeteries to suck the blood of sleeping people; it is 
clear that they could not suck the blood of living people if they 
were dead; hence they were resurrected; that goes without saying’ 
(M.xx.367). Seven years before his death, Voltaire showed that 
he had not changed his attitude towards Calmet’s scholarship 
when he mocked Calmet’s interpretation of Peter’s voyage to 
Rome. Calmet sought to prove that Peter had visited the eternal 
city ‘because he mentioned that he was writing his letter from 
Babylon. Voltaire points out that this is equivalent to saying that 
a letter dated Paris comes from Toulouse (Best.15178). The 
critical attack against Calmet will continue for the rest of Vol- 
taire’s life, reaching its apogee in The Bible at last explained, where 
Calmet is singled out almost eighty times as the symbol of all that 
is fatuous and ludicrous in Biblical criticism. 


2 
XL1/9 2 


CHAPTER IV 


The World of dom Calmet 


Was Calmet as facile in his thinking as Voltaire makes him out 
to be? A careful examination of Calmet’s writings reveal that for 
all his credulity, naivety and simple faith, he was also a keen thinker 
and a man endowed with stupendous erudition. On matters of 
scriptural controversy moreover, he was a moderate within the 
context of his age. L. Maggiolo feels that Calmet represented the 
middle of the road position. ‘Actually if we go back to that period 
of the eighteenth century when the spirit of criticism sought to 
destroy the foundation of the religious edifice, we can see a power- 
ful party attacking with sarcasm the historical certainty of Holy 
Scripture. With the aid of ridicule, non-belief was making new 
conquests and licentiousness of thought like that of the senses was 
beginning to penetrate even the cloisters. Confronted by this 
danger which threatened the Church, Calmet could not keep 
silent; on the one hand ignorance and superstition purported to 
see miracles everywhere; on the other hand, the philosophy of the 
day was attacking the fundamentals of religion by absolute nega- 
tion. He gave into the stirrings of the heart and beginning with an 
examination of the most difficult questions this sagacious critic, 
who illuminated faith without stifling it, threw himself in between 
the two parties”. 

An example of Calmet’s moderate position is seen in his stand 
on the question of sea-shells. Some orthodox thinkers were elated 


1L. Maggiolo, Eloge historique de graphy is hardly objective. Yet it does 
D. A. Calmet (Nancy 1839), pp.40-41. occasionally strike at Calmet’s faults. 
As the title would indicate this bio- 
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when reports of the presence of sea-shells on mountain ranges 
reached them. This they felt, was absolute proof that there had 
actually been a universal flood, else how could the shells have 
reached mountain ranges? Voltaire had entered the controversy 
with his theory that the shells were left or accidentally dropped 
there by traders whose caravan routes took them through 
mountain ranges. Calmet, although firmly committed to the 
belief in the flood story accepted neither theory about the origin 
of the shells. ‘I maintain that the shells which have been found in 
almost every part of the world are for the most part products of 
the earth and that they were formed by the author of nature 
through natural fermentation by means of secretions, because in 
nature waters and salts are animated by the action of the sun and 
things tend to multiply”. Calmet doubts whether the waters which 
covered the earth for one hundred and sixty days could have made 
the earth so porous as to have pushed these shells down to a depth 
of three or four hundred feet (Dinago, p.41). 

Later in this paper we shall see how Voltaire attempted to 
ridicule Calmet for his frequent recourse to the faute de copiste. In 
this passage Calmet clarifies his position on this question. ‘Where 
is the work into which the copyer, the reader, or time has not 
injected something foreign. In secular authors we call this 
blemishes; but not so in Holy books; in the latter everything is 
divine, everything is authentic; everything is respectable; addi- 
tions like other sections of the text emanate from the same source 
and are equally inspired by the Holy Ghost to men of character 
animated by the spirit. I except a few scribes whose errors have 
slipped into the text of Holy Scripture and which our religion 
does not oblige us to accept; indeed it expressly obliges us to 
reject them when they are recognized as such”. 

A good understanding of Calmet’s conception of religion, faith, 
and history can be seen in his Universal history of 1735. In this 


2 F. Dinago, Publication des œuvres 3 Commentaire littéral sur tous les 
inédites de dom A. Calmet (Paris 1876), livres de P Ancien et du Nouveau testa- 
p.40. ment (Paris 1724), vol.ii, p.ii. 
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study he attempts to show why sacred history is superior to 
others. He argues that only the former elevates us towards god, 
makes us know and love his justice, wisdom, mercy and provid- 
ence. The histories of Rome and Greece, he concedes, may be 
historically valid, but they teach man nothing about the finger of 
god. They don’t help man distinguish between the effects of 
justice and passion‘. Calmet believed that god’s will was manifest 
in every human act. “God's will is done in everything that happens 
in the world. The chain of effects which we see succeeding each 
other in the course of centuries, is regulated by His all-powerful 
wisdom which influences even those things which appear most 
casual in a very intimate way’ (p.xx). On the question of god’s 
role among men, Calmet feels; “If we could penetrate the secret 
mysteries of Providence, we would see the hand of God in every- 
thing that happens and that happened in ancient as well as modern 
history, in small as in large events, but all this will only be 
developed before our eyes at the end of the centuries; while 
waiting we should live by our faith and we should believe that 
everything which has occured from the beginning of the world 
to the end of the centuries is connected to and subordinated to the 
great purpose of establishing and preserving the true religion 
among men and to the redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ, 
to the preservation of the Christian Church, in short, to the pro- 
curement of salvation for those predestined through the exercise 
of justice and the mercy of God towards man’ (p.xxi). 

Calmet believed that the presence of god could best be seen in 
scripture. But he also believed, like Richard Simon, that man, 
unaided by the tradition of the church, could not apprehend its 
true significance. Thus before interpreting the Bible the reader 
had to be cognizant of certain rules. The first rule was that the 
correct meaning of a Biblical passage was the one given to it by 
the church. This is especially important in questions of faith. In 
this area the infallible guides are the tradition of the church, the 


4 Histoire universelle sacrée et profane n’est que l’exécuteur de ses volontés, 
(Strasbourg 1735), p.xx: ‘L'homme deses desseins, de ses décrets éternels’. 
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commentaries of the church fathers when they are in agreement, 
and the opinions of properly approved Catholic scholars. But in 
questions of chronology, geography, architecture and natural 
history Calmet is ready to concede that it is even justifiable to 
consult non-Catholics, ‘providing that one adheres to the rules 
that religion imposes upon us in using this liberty soberly’. If, con- 
tinues Calmet, someone hits upon a new discovery or conjecture 
it should be offered discreetly and without offending the respect 
due to the church fathers who might have interpreted the perti- 
nent passage in another way. Secondly, since the Bible is the work 
of the holy ghost no one can possibly understand it without his 
inspiration and illumination which the individual must askfor with 
perseverance. If one brings to this study merely a spirit of curiosity 
and criticism he will never find the edification nor the illumination 
that one must strive for, since god communicates only to the 
humble in spirit and heart. The third rule which Calmet poses is 
that the sacred authors not only wrote the truth but that they spoke 
inasensible and reasonable way. Thus when the meaning of the let- 
ter contains neither absurdity nor impiety one should not have re- 
course to allegory and metaphor or if one does so this should only 
beundertakenafter having established or supposed theliteral sense’. 

Calmet has a ready answer for those who point to alleged 
incongruities or contradictions in scripture: “When a truth is 
clearly expressed in one place and obscurely in another, that which 
is clear must serve as a rule to elucidate that which is obscure. For 
example, the passages where Scripture seem to say that God is 
corporeal must be explained by those which point out that he is 
spirit; and those in which Jesus says that the Father is greater than 
he must be explained by those which say that both he and the 
Father are one”. Of course, Calmet is not ready to admit that 
there are really any contradictions in the Bible in the first place. 
He argues that while there may appear to be contradictions they 


5 Dictionnaire historique, critique, 
chronologique, géographique et littéral 
(Paris 1722) vol.i, p.iii. 
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are solely in the realm of terminology, never in fact. Sometimes in 
the Bible, he explains, round numbers are used instead of specific 
ones and what if a few months or days are omitted? No matter 
what the controversy, however, Calmet always returns to what 
he considers the unquestionable truth of tradition. In his reply to 
Fourmont, he discourses thus on the much debated question of 
Mosaic authorship: ‘It is a question of knowing whether Moses is 
the author of the Pentateuch. My opponents contest this; I prove 
it by the following argument. Moses has been in possession of this 
work for 3,000 years: Therefore he is the author; at least there 
should be some obvious proofs to contest this authorship. In fact, 
if 3,000 years of possession are not enough to authorize us to 
attribute a book to its author and to let him enjoy the privilege, at 
least provisionally, and in waiting until someone produces some 
proof to the contrary, I see nothing capable of preventing the 
foolhardy activities of an adventurer who would dare to deny that 
an author wrote a book which has not been contested as such up 
until today. If thirty centuries of possession are not sufficient 
proof I don’t know what would suffice’ (Lettre, p-10). 

Calmet of course recognizes that Moses could not have written 
those passages which are posterior to him but he argues that these 
additions do not invalidate his thesis that the work in its totality 
is the product of Moses. After all, he states, if we are to reject every 
book because of emendations or additions we would have to 
throw out the gospels (Lettre, pp.22-23). 


Despite the title of Calmet’s commentary and despite his 
exhortations not to employ allegory to excess in interpreting 
scripture, he filled his scriptural works with this very pheno- 
menon. In speaking about Jesus, in particular, Calmet makes this 
clear: ‘It is not enough to know that Jesus Christ is represented in 
the entire Old Testament and that everything which happened to 
the Jews was a figure of what is seen in the Christian church; we 
must do even more, if possible, to penetrate the meaning of each 
ceremony, of each figure and of each prophecy’ (Dictionnaire, 
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p.iii). This preoccupation with seeing the figure of Jesus in every 
passage is seen in the following remarks: “There are several places 
in Scripture where the literal and figurative meaning are so tied up 
that you can’t explain one without the other; there are other 
places where the literal meaning is figurative; and finally there are 
others where we must have recourse to spiritual interpretation, 
although a literal explanation may be given; there are others where 
after we have given the historical and literal meaning one cannot 
help but explain the relationship which these historical facts have 
to the person of Jesus Christ and to the establishment of the 
Christian church’ (Commentaire, p.3). 

There is some debate as to the origin of the use of allegory® in 
interpretation. Since much of the controversy which existed 


6 the use of allegorical interpretation 
or more properly typological inter- 
pretation is still prevalent in contem- 
porary Christian exegesis of the Old 
testament. Hanson defines typology 
thus: ‘Typology is the interpreting of 
an event belonging to the present or 
recent past as the fulfillment ofa similar 
situation recorded or prophesied in 
Scripture. Allegoryis the interpretation 
of an object or a person or a number of 
objects or persons as in reality meaning 
some object or person of a later time, 
withnoattempttotracearelationshipof 
“similar situation” between them’; 4/- 
legory and event (Richmond 1959), p.7. 

J. Daniélouacontemporary Catholic 
spokesman and Biblical scholar makes 
the following observation about the 
Old testament and typology. ‘L'autre 
est le sens typologique. Ce n’est pas un 
autre sens du texte: il n’y a rien d’autre 
dans un texte que ce que l’auteur a 
voulu y mettre. Mais c’est un sens des 
choses mêmes dont parle l’auteur. 
C’est une relation entre les réalités de 
l'Ancien Testament et celle du Nou- 
veau. La grande affirmation patristique 


est que ce sens a pour objet le Christ. 
Les personnages, les événements, les 
institutions de l’Ancien Testament, 
ont premièrement une réalité histo- 
rique propre qui est leur sens littéral et 
secondement ils sont une certaine pré- 
figuration de ce que le Christ a accom- 
pli à la fin des temps. . . . La différence de 
l'Ancien Testament du Nouveau Testa- 
ment est celle du Christ représenté au 
Christ présenté’; Les Divers sens de 
l’écriture dans la tradition chrétienne pri- 
mitive (Louvain 1948), pp. 119-120. 
Grelot in an even more recent 
treatise on the Christian approach to 
the Old testament says: ‘L’essentiel 
n’est donc pas que certaines choses du 
Nouveau Testament se réalisent 
comme elles avaient été prédites, mais 
que le mystère des rapports de Dieu 
avec les hommes évoque dans les textes 
bibliques — soit dans la perspective de 
l’histoire passée, soit dans celle des 
“derniers temps” — se consomment 
effectivement dans la vie, la mort et la 
résurrection de Jésus, et dans la vie de 
son Eglise’; Sens chrétien de P Ancien 
testament (Paris 1962), p.19. 
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between Voltaire and Calmet revolves around this point, it is 
worthwhile to explore briefly the factors involved. Hanson (p.22) 
believes that the use of allegory originated with Palestinian 
Judaism and was a natural development from the practice of seeing 
the fulfilment of the prophetic scriptures in contemporary events. 
The rabbis, for example, conceived of Israel’s redemption in the 
messianic age as foreshadowed in every detail by the redemption 
from Egyptas its type. Just as Israel was delivered in one night so 
will Israel be delivered in one night in messianic times (Hanson, 
p.13). 

Edwin Hatch believes that the use ofallegory was not restricted 
to the Jews but that all the peoples of antiquity employed this 
device to penetrate the hidden meaning of their literature. He 
argues that the Jews first learned this means of exposition when 
they were exposed to Hellenic culture. With allegory ‘it enabled 
educated Jews, on the one hand, to reconcile their own adoption of 
Greek philosophy with their continued adhesion to their ancestral 
religion, and on the other hand, to show to the educated Greeks 
with whom they were associated, and whom they frequently 
tried to convert, that their literature was neither barbarous, 
nor unmeaning, nor immoral”. The first Jewish exponent of 
allegorical interpretation was Aristobulus (170-1 so B.C.). In one 
of his writings he claimed that the Greeks had derived their 
philosophy from Moses. The anthropomorphisms of the Bible 
he explained as the utilization of the figures of nature to tell us the 
constitutions of important matters. Thus any reference to the 
‘hand’ of god merely signifies his power’. 

It was Philo of Alexandrie (30 B.C.-50 A.D.) however, who 
brought the allegorical system of interpretation to its fruition. His 
work is based on the supposition that hidden meanings lie every- 
where. The hidden meaning for him meant the spiritual, the meta- 
physical ‘a robe thrown over it which marks its contours, and 


? The Influence of Greek ideas and 
usages upon the Christian church 
(London 1890), p.66. 
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half reveals the form within’. Philo also tried to show that the 
wisdom of Hellas had its roots in the teachings of Moses. By 
resorting to allegorical interpretations, Philo sought to trans- 
form the historical personalities and events recorded in scripture 
into personifications of abstract ideas and virtues’. 

One of the roles which allegory assumed under Christian 
tutelage was the polemical one designed to prove to incredulous 
Jew and pagan alike that Jesus the messiah was predicted in the 
Old testament. But inasmuch as the predictions were not always 
clear, Christian thinkers from the church fathers on, used the 
allegorical method to apply passages to Jesus when the simple or 
literal meaning suggested a contemporary event. Pascal’s Pensées 
provide ample evidence of this kind of scriptural exegesis. 

But Calmet went beyond his predecessors in his so-called 
literal commentary. On almost every page of his commentary 
there are christological allusions in the form of allegories, analo- 
gies and symbols. Speaking about the first verse in Genesis Cal- 
met expounds on the presence of the trinity in the Hebrew word 
for god Elohim, which is a plural form. On the story of Isaac we 
learn that this youth was a prefiguration of Jesus and his sacrifice 
in that both offered themselves voluntarily (Dictionnaire, p.xxvii). 
The tensions between Isaac and his half-brother Ishmael are, 
according to Calmet, a symbol of the persecution which the 
nascent Church underwent at the hands of the synagogue 
(p-xxviii). Joseph is really Jesus in all his innocence, hated, 
calumniated, persecuted and crucified by the Jews (p.xxviii). 
When Moses ordered the sacrifice of the pascal lamb and the 
sprinkling of its blood on the doorposts, all this was a symbol of 
the violent death of Jesus who delivers man from the power of the 
devil and from eternal death. The manna which god fed the 


8 Hatch, p.67. Hatch brings out the 
very interesting point that those who 
read the Old testament from neither 
the Christian nor the Jewish orienta- 
tion also saw prefigurations of events 
recorded in pagan mythologies. The 


Shiloh of Jacob’s song was a fore- 
telling of Dionysus; the virgin’s son of 
Isaiah was a picture of Perseus; the 
Psalmists ‘strong as a giant to run his 
course’ was a prophecy of Herakles 
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Hebrews after their exodus from Egypt is an imperfect figure of 
the food which Jesus gives us from his body in the sacrements. 
When Joshua becomes leader after Moses and leads the people of 
god into the promised land of milk and honey, this is all a figure 
of the church and of the rewards of eternity (p.xxix). 

It is precisely this aspect of Calmet’s exegesis to which Voltaire 
objected. Calmet, he believed, exemplified what was worst in the 
fundamentalist attempt to relate everything in Hebrew scripture 
to personalities and events in the New testament. On the one hand 
Calmet was forced to assent to the veracity of the Hebrew religion? 
and on the other he has to repudiate it in the interests of Christ- 
ianity. Yet it is true in many ways the complete faith in the Bible 
and the unalterable fidelity to tradition which Calmet exemplified 
made him an ideal representative of orthodox Christianity. 


° Despite the unpleasant things 
which Calmet had to say about Jewish 
blindness vis-a-vis Christianity, he 
was forced to admit the validity of 
Hebrew Scripture: ‘Or nous préten- 
dons montrer dans cette dissertation 
que nulle des nations qui nous sont 
aujourd’hui connus, ne peut fournir 
d’histoire bien certaine de leur ori- 
gine, et sûr de son antiquité, et que 
pour parvenir sur cela au vrai et au sur, 
il faut de nécessité avoir recours aux 
livres sacrés des Hébreux. C’est là la 
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source commune ou tous les peuples 
doivent venir puiser s’ils veulent véri- 
fier et rectifier ce que les plus anciens 
de leurs écrivains racontent touchant 
leur histoire. Toute nation qui ne se 
rapporte pas son origine à Noé, et à 
ses fils, ou à leurs descendants, et qui 
porte son antiquité au delà du temps 
de déluge, et des époques connues par 
l’histoire des Juifs, est par là même sus- 
pecte de fausseté’ (Histoire de D Ancien 
et du Nouveau testament, p.xii). 


CHAPTER V 
The Philosophic dictionary 


Julien Benda, in his introduction to Naves’s edition of Voltaire’s 
Philosophic dictionary, evaluates the work thus: “The Philosophic 
Dictionary constitutes a capital document for the political and 
moral history of France. In it we see the source of the main ideas 
which will inspire the legislation of the Revolution, and even of 
the Third Republic, ideas which comprise what can be called the 
Republican mystique’ (p.i). The author goes on to elaborate this 
theme, showing how Voltaire promoted interest in the rights of 
man, the role of reason, mystical pacifism and the scientific 
approach through the thought-provoking entries in his portable 
dictionary. All these things we readily admit. But should there 
not be credit given for another aspect of Voltaire’s energies which 
is brilliantly illustrated in the Dictionary, that is, his sustained and 
acerbic attack on the Bible and particularly the Old testament. 
There are at least twenty articles in the Dictionary which are 
specifically devoted to discussing themes from the Old testament, 
in addition to numerous other references to Biblical events and 
figures in articles not directly connected with Biblical stories. 
Preceding The Bible at last explained by some twelve years it 
nevertheless contains much the same attempt at discrediting 
scripture. What are the themes in the Old testament that he treats? 

The article ‘Abraham’ chronicles in Voltaire’s typical fashion 
the vicissitudes of the Hebrew patriarch. That he is the father of 
the Jews and Arabs, Voltaire finds difficult to accept. The Arab 
view that he founded the holy city of Mecca is rejected outright. 
Voltaire announces that despite the Biblical record Abraham 
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never founded any kingdoms outside his own mind. A discussion 
ensues (which is taken up time and time again) about the exact 
age of Abraham when he left Mesopotamia. Voltaire calculates a 
figure of 135 years and sees a chronological error in the Genesis 
account. He asks why Abraham left Mesopotamia in the first place 
to go to the barren and infertile land of Palestine. Scandalous 
seems to be the behaviour of Abraham in the Egyptian court when 
he tells his wife to pretend that she is his sister. Voltaire concludes 
his criticism by suggesting that Abraham was not really Jewish. 
The Hebrews appropriated him as a forefather just as the French 
appropriated Hector. 

The article on Abraham is written in a derisive and mocking 
tone full of sarcasm. Scattered throughout is a malicious vilifica- 
tion of the Jews, ‘whom we believe but detest’, says Voltaire. Both 
Jews and Arabs excelled in thievery, he reports, but the Arabs far 
surpassed the Jews in this. While the Arabs conquered part of 
Asia, Europe and Africa, the Jews were even chased out of their 
caves in what was supposed to be the ‘promised land’. It is about 
time, demands Voltaire, that we stop regarding the Jews as 
teachers of other peoples when even Flavius Josephus reports 
just the opposite. 

In the same article, Voltaire makes some humorous sallies 
against Bible commentators, especially with reference to Abra- 
ham’s age. A prodigious number of volumes has been written, we 
are told, to justify Abraham’s conduct and chronology. These 
volumes are written by esprits fins et délicats, excellent meta- 
physicians, people without prejudices, devoid of pedantry. We 
may infer the opposite must be true of these commentators. 

Voltaire begins his study of ‘Adam’ by attributing to mme Bour- 
gignon the idea that the first man was in reality a hermaphrodite. 
He continues to negate the Old testament story of the first man by 
stating that other civilizations and cultures are unaware of Adam’s 
existence. While the Jews composed numerous accounts about 
the life of Adam, Voltaire regrets that they have not been available 
to him. In a further impertinence Voltaire queries how Adam, 
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who was of ruddy complexion, could be the father of the Negro 
race. In a customary non sequitur Voltaire announces that research 
of this nature will be left to father Berruyer, a Jesuit, whose book 
on the subject was burned. He was accused of trying to ridicule 
the Bible. Voltaire affirms that this was most certainly not the 
priest’s intention. 

The idea of intermediaries between man and god is an old one 
and is discussed with easy flippancy in the article ‘Ange’, in which 
Voltaire makes a case for this being a concept borrowed by the 
Hebrews from Babylonia. In the two most legalistic books of the 
Old testament, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, there is no mention 
of any angels. Yet they are referred to frequently in Jewish 
history, and they are spoken of in corporeal forms. Maimonidies, 
reports Voltaire, divided angels into 10 categories; which are 
reproduced by Voltaire in the original Hebrew. In the conclusion 
to the study Voltaire asks irreverently where angels stay, in the 
air, ina vacuum or on some planets? God, he adds, evidently does 
not furnish us with this information. 

Vanity was the propelling force in the erection of the Tower of 
Babel according to Voltaire in his article ‘Babel’. As to the dimen- 
sions of this impressive tower, Voltaire cites the testimony of 
st Jerome, who although he never saw it (he did see fauns and 
satyrs) swears it was twenty thousand feet high. Voltaire avers 
that he never saw it himself and refuses to discuss the problem any 
more than Adam his grandfather whom he never had the pleasure 
of speaking to. The reader is referred to the ubiquitious dom Cal- 
met, ‘the man with the sharp mind and a deep philosopher’. 
Although Babel is supposed to mean confusion, Voltaire trans- 
lates is as ‘city of God’ but readily admits Bochart’s claim that 
Chinese was most certainly the same language as High German 
originally. 

Most of the information on the antiquity of the practice of 
circumcision, Voltaire admits, originates with the Greek historian 
Herodotus. The latter is quoted as saying that the practice of 
circumcision was common among the Ethiopians, Egyptians and 
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Cholchids and that the Phoenicians and the Syrians took over this 
practice from the Egyptians. The article ‘Circoncision’ provides 
Voltaire with an opportunity to attack the Jewish claim that this 
practice started with the Hebrew people. The Jews, argues Vol- 
taire, by their own admission, were at one time welcomed into 
Egypt and similarly the Bible records that they stayed there for 
200 years. Is it not logical to assume therefore that they borrowed 
this custom from the Egyptians? The converse, Voltaire affirms, 
is unthinkable. Not only did the Jews borrow this custom but they 
also appropriated Egyptian priestly practices, incense, the sacrifi- 
cial scapegoat and the dietary laws. 

Not content with this historical aperçu, Voltaire questions the 
rationale of the custom itself and concludes that primitive peoples 
saw in circumcision a gift-offering to the deity. What could be 
more sacred after all than a piece of the regenerative organ? Vol- 
taire confesses that this oriental custom is vastly different from 
western customs and that a Parisian would no doubt be surprised 
by the Hottentot practice of amputating one testicle from male 
children. Voltaire adds, however, that the Hottentot is no doubt 
surprised that the Parisian keeps two. 

Voltaire’s treatment of David in the article of the same name is 
a réquisitoire of the various crimes allegedly committed by the 
Hebrew king. These include: robbing Nabal and marrying his 
widow, pillaging the villages of Achis and destroying every 
inhabitant, the projected attack against the Amalekites, the assas- 
sination of Isobeth, the destruction of Rabbath and its inhabitants, 
the sacrifice of Saul’s grandchildren to the Gibeonites, the assassi- 
nation of Uriah, the adultery with Bathsheba and finally the invol- 
vement of the adulterous David in the lineal pedigree of Jesus. 
In this article, despite the vituperation, Voltaire still preserves his 
witty stance. In the introductory paragraph, for example, he states 
that one of the marvels of the world is that a little harp player 
became king because he happened to meet a priest in a village who 
threw a bottle of olive oil on his head. David is referred to later 
as a ‘Jewish Mandarin’. Discussing the famine which hit the land 
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during David’s reign, Voltaire says that no recourse to nature is 
necessary since David’s bloody pillaging and wanton destruction 
were responsible. 

In the article ‘Enfer’ Voltaire adopts one of his favourite strata- 
gems in exposing what he believes to be fallacious reasoning. In 
dialogue form between the redactor of the Pentateuch and a crit- 
ical interlocutor the question of hell as a concept is discussed. 
From this polemical exchange it emerges that, at least in Voltaire’s 
mind, the Old testament contained no doctrine of hell, that in 
popular religion it was a solution to the disturbing problem of the 
wicked going unpunished for their sins. The Jews will maintain 
that sin does not go unpunished and that a man’s children will 
suffer for four generations on account of his sins. The critic 
argues, however, that sickness and other afflictions (interpreted 
here as divine punishment) are also the lot of innocent men. The 
concluding paragraph of the article makes a case for a gentleman’s 
agreement between clergymen who are in accord on the non- 
existence of hell but who feel that the rank and file should main- 
tain the belief for the purpose of upholding morality. 

In the prophecies of Ezekiel Voltaire finds fertile fields for 
critical exploration. In an article on this prophet Voltaire launches 
into a sarcastic attack against Ezekiel’s ecstatic visions, his diet of 
human excrement and cow dung and the ackward posture he was 
commanded to assume by god'. He refers to the unusual spread 
for Ezekiel’s bread as jam and asks if this command did not 
violate the dignity of divine majesty. Voltaire takes delight in 
chronicling the Biblical verses relating to the prostitutes Oholah 
and Oholibah, who in Ezekiel’s vision represent Jerusalem dege- 
nerate. He makes special mention about the candor of the Hebrew 
term which describes the genitalia in apalling naivety. The French 
translation of these terms, he asserts, would be shocking. Then 


1 this writer has made a systematic episodes in Ezekiel rank first. Cf. “Vol- 
study of the Biblical themes which  taire’s Biblical criticism: a study in 
Voltaire has used most frequently in thematic repetitions’ Studies on Vol- 
his writings. The description of these taire (1964), xxx.206. 
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follows a disquisition by Voltaire on the uses of phallic symbol in 
antiquity. The study is terminated with the sally: ‘Whoever likes 
Ezekiel’s prophecies deserves eating with him’. 

The article ‘Genèse’ is one of the longest essays in the Philo- 
sophic dictionary (13 pages in the Naves edition) and examines the 
account of creation in great detail. Voltaire inveighs against the 
Biblical version because he feels it is contrary to our scientific 
understanding; indeed science does not even accept the fact of 
creation. 

The Hebrew plural used for god’s name in the first verse of 
Genesis constitutes evidence for Voltaire that the Bible conceived 
of a polytheistic universe. Moreover, argues Voltaire, there is 
much evidence to support the theory that the Jews were primi- 
tive in their scientific as well as cultural achievements. 

But Voltaire’s chief argument with Genesis is the inner contra- 
dictions which he purported to see there. These incongruities are 
recorded numerically for summary purposes. 1. God causes the 
light to shine before he creates the sun. 2. The firmament is con- 
sidered to be a kind of material dome. 3. The moon is pictured as 
providing light for the evening when the reflections from the 
moon are really from the sun. 4. God is represented in corporeal 
forms. 5. The garden of Eden is an actual geographical area of lush 
growth at Saana in Arabia. There is consequently no mystery 
surrounding it. 6. Adam is told he will die if he eats of the apple, 
yet he lives nine hundred and thirty years. 7. While god orders 
eternal labour pains for Eve’s sin there are women who expe- 
rience little ifany pain in childbirth. 8. The rainbow is promised as 
a future sign of god’s mercy, yet the rainbow is a physical pheno- 
menon which occurs after a rainfall. 

Voltaire rejects the interpretation offered by several commen- 
tators that the events in Genesis are to be understood allegorically. 
The descriptions are too realistic to permit of such an inter- 
pretation. 

Genesis also indicates to Voltaire the paucity of original thought 
in Hebrew literature. The plural deity which creates the universe 
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comes from Phoenician theology. The tohu bohu concept is 
described by the historian Sanchoniathon. The six-day creation 
story is found in Indian mythology and Zoroaster divided cre- 
ation into six gahambars. The talking serpent has parallels in 
Greek, Egyptian, Arabian, Indian and Chinese cultures. The 
cherubin originate with Egyptian religious symbols. Significantly 
the only phenomenon which Voltaire does not trace to other 
cultures is the flood which he declares to be found alone in Gene- 
sts. Not that this makes the story any more credible. In fact the 
converse is true. How could so important an event remain un- 
recorded by other peoples, asks Voltaire? He concludes his dis- 
cussion of Genesis by suggesting that the popes have tried to 
prevent the Bible from being translated for fear of men coming to 
judge Scripture rather than worship it. 

The ‘History of the Jewish kings’ is a short article which con- 
centrates mainly on denying the divine inspiration of Jewish 
historical records. This Voltaire seeks to accomplish by pointing 
out internal contradictions and incongruities and by enumerating 
a list of fifteen assassinations involving royalty. Voltaire seeks to 
exaggerate the number and nature of the assassinations by using 
the word assassinate and its derivatives sixteen times in the space 
of one short paragraph. The discussion of the multiple murders is 
terminated sarcastically by Voltaire when he says that if the holy 
spirit wrote the story of these events he did not choose a partic- 
ularly edifying subject. 

The repetition of the word miracle in the article ‘Inondation’ 
is one of Voltaire’s ways of suggesting that the converse is true. 
In the two introductory paragraphs describing the universal 
flood, Voltaire provides scientific evidence to disprove the idea 
that the entire earth could ever have been covered by water since 
such a phenomenon would have destroyed the earth’s gravita- 
tional balance and caused its axis to be upset. 

After this clear negation of the concept of the universal deluge 
Voltaire proceeds to affirm that this scientific explanation in no 
way mitigates the truth of the Genesis account of the flood. The 
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reason for not being disturbed by scientific truths, says Voltaire, 
is because Genesis is in the realm of miracles, not science. And by 
recourse to miracle, he states, we can understand the following 
events, which logically defy rational explanation: 1. How the 
waters could have covered the highest mountains. 2. How the sky 
could have had doors and portals to permit the rain to escape. 
3. How animals from all parts of the world managed to arrive at 
the ark. 4. How Noah found enough food to feed all these animals. 
5. How they all survived. 6. Where they found food on coming 
out of the ark. To these disturbing queries one answer suffices, 
miracles. ‘Since the flood was one of the most miraculous things 
that ever happened, argues Voltaire, ‘it would be silly to try to 
explain it; these are mysteries which one accepts on faith; and faith 
consists in believing what reason does not believe, which is still 
another miracle’. 

Voltaire reiterates one of his favourite charges against the Old 
testament in his article ‘Jephthah or the sacrifice of human blood’. 
Jephthah, sacrificed his daughter to fulfill a vow he made to god. 
Unfortunately, this Hebrew judge had no idea it would be his 
daughter who would be the first thing to cross his threshhold. 
The Levitical law (Leviticus, xxvii.29) clearly states that things 
vowed unto the lord must be so destined. Voltaire cares not 
whether the story of Jephthah’s sacrifice has antecedents in the 
Agamemnon legend or whether it is anterior to it. The archives 
of the Jews are the best record of the blood sacrifices practiced by 
the Hebrews. 

Voltaire’s treatment of Job in the article of the same name is 
one of the most interesting in the Philosophical dictionary because 
Voltaire himself is injected into the narrative and because Job is 
not discussed in The Bible at last explained. The study begins 
with Voltaire saying ‘Good day my friend Job’. Voltaire addresses 
Job with the familiar ‘tu’ and announces that the book of Job is 
not only one of the most original books of antiquity, but it is not 
even Jewish. The use of Satan, a Chaldean word, proves that Job 
antedates the Hebrew Bible. Then Voltaire makes a statistical 
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survey of Job’s wealth in chart form and concludes that he was 
worth 562,500 livres. ‘I was much richer than you’, complains 
Voltaire, ‘and although I lost a good part of my wealth and 
although I am sick like you, I have not murmured against God, 
as your friends seem to reproach you for doing some times.’ Then 
follows a discussion of Job’s wife and his friends. The latter, 
Eliphaz, Baldad and Sophar were more impertinent than his wife. 
They counselled a lot, says Voltaire, but they never lent you a 
cent. It’s true that god fined them seven bulls and seven goats for 
telling you nonsense, but I, says Voltaire, would have condemned 
them. 

Voltaire makes a strong case for the antiquity of the book of 
Job when he points out that three constellations (Bear, Orion, 
Hyades) mentioned in the book prove that the Jews could not 
have written Job since they knew nothing about astronomy nor 
did they even possess a word in Hebrew to describe that branch 
of science. While the reference to star constellations rules out Job 
as a product of Hebrew genius, according to Voltaire, it does 
suggest that the work is Arabic in origin. The Arabs were well- 
known as tent-dwellers and living in desert regions they were 
probably compelled to make star observations. 

Voltaire makes special mention of the reference to a single god 
mentioned in Job. Since Job is far older than any of the other 
books of the Bible, and since it is not a product of the Hebrew 
mind, therefore, claims Voltaire, the whole idea of monotheism 
pre-dates the Israelite religious system. From this affirmation he 
proceeds once again to attacking the alleged antiquity of the 
Hebrew Bible insisting that Indian sacred literature such as the 
Shasta and the Veidam also antedate the Hebrew Bible. 

The article ‘Joseph’ is one of the few in the Philosophical dic- 
tionary which does not brim over with abuse of the Old testament. 
Voltaire evidently saw in the Joseph story and ‘epic poem’ of 
great interest. It is to be expected that in his discussion of the story 
of Joseph and his brothers Voltaire spends a disproportionate 
amount of time inquiring into the nature of Potiphar, the eunuch 
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to whom Joseph was sold in Egypt. After mentioning that Poti- 
phar had a wife, Voltaire adds that this is not at all uncommon and 
proceeds to tell ofa certain Kizlar-Aga, who, although completely 
castrated, still maintained a harem, which according to Voltaire 
means that nature had not lost its rights in his heart. Voltaire 
continues his discussion of the sexual powers which even eunuchs 
possess, concluding finally that Potiphar was undoubtedly one of 
those who remained virile despite organic defects. 

The jealousy exhibited by Potiphar’s wife as a result of Joseph’s 
indifference leads Voltaire to a comparison of similar stories in 
antiquity. Voltaire in this regard relates a story drawn from the 
Koran which attempts to show that Joseph was not the aggressor 
with Potiphar’s wife. A child who was in his wife’s room told 
Potiphar to examine Joseph’s shirt to see were, if any, tears 
could be noticed. A tear in the front would indicate that Joseph 
had initiated an attack; a tear on the back would indicate that the 
wife had been the aggressor. In this manner Joseph’s innocence 
was proved. 

While Voltaire nowhere attacks the personality of Joseph he 
does point out certain discrepancies in the story. Joseph’s eleva- 
tion to a position of power after interpreting a dream appears to 
Voltaire to be difficult to accept. He also sees in Joseph’s wheat 
arrangement (the Egyptians turned over their land in exchange 
for wheat) the beginning of despotism. The article on Joseph ends 
with a philosophic note when Voltaire relates Jacob’s plaint that 
in his thirty years he had not known a happy day. 

The elaborate promises of the promised land made to the Jews 
in the Bible is the subject for discussion in the article ‘Judée’. Vol- 
taire reports that visitors to the holy land have described it as an 
arid wasteland. Despite the promise that the Jews would inherit 
the land from the Tigris to the Euphrates they possess nothing. 
Making and keeping promises are two different things, announces 
Voltaire with heavy sarcasm. Moreover, he counters, that even if 
the Great Turk offered him Jerusalem today, he would not accept 
it. Voltaire finishes his treatment of this theme saying: ‘Frederick 
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the Great on seeing this detestable country, said publicly that 
Moses was quiteill-advised to lead his company of lepers into that 
country; “why didn’t he go to Naples”, said Frederick’. 
Probably the most controversial article in the Philosophical 
dictionary is ‘Messie’, a study of messianic concepts in the Old 
testament plus a review of people who have made the claim to be 
the Messiah. Voltaire’s examination of the subject can be divided 
into the following points. 1. Messiah, from the Hebrew mashiah 
means the annointed one. 2. In the Old testament the term is 
applied even to idolators such as Hazael, king of Damascus. 3. In 
Isaiah the name Messiah is given to Cyrus. 4. Ezekiel (xxviii) calls 
the king of Tyre messiah. 5. The term messiah was given to kings, 
prophets and Hebrew high priests (1 Kings, xii.5). 6. Herod was 
called messiah by a small sect called Herodians. 7. Messiah was 
also used to designate the saviour par excellence, god himself. 
8. Because of Jewish suffering the rejection of a messiah who was 
not a liberator can be excused all the more since nowhere in the 
Old testament is there a passage which commands belief in the 
messiah. 9. The spiritual aspect of messianic promises was un- 
known to the blind masses. Jewish doctors have denied the 
messianic application of passages which Christians claim point 
to the messiah. Others claim that belief in messiah is not a cardinal 
Jewish belief and is not found in the decalogue or in Leviticus. 
It is merely a consoling hope. 10. Some rabbis argue that the mes- 
siah is still on the earth hiding and will not appear until the 
sabbath is properly observed. 11. David Kimchi, a 12th century 
rabbi, believed the advent of the messiah would herald the 
departure of the Christians from the holy land and the re-entry 
of the Jewish people. It was Saladin, however, who forced the 
Christians out. 12. Rabbinical commentators see the messianic 
era as a time of great festivity where wine will flow as in Adam’s 
day. The entrée for that day’s meal will be the giant fish Leviathan. 
A great bull called Behemoth will be served for the main course. 
13. In view of the materialistic concepts allied with messianic 
beliefs among Jews it is not surprising that both ancient and 
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modern Jewry was not able to appreciate the divine nature of the 
messiah. The Jews, moreover, deny that god and man could 
coexist in one body; nor does scripture announce this. Finally the 
Bible distinguishes between god and David, the first designated 
as master, the second as servant. 14. In their efforts to deny the 
divinity of Jesus the Jews have had recourse to a number of 
stratagems, one of which was to distort the meaning of scripture 
with regard to ancient oracles. 15. The term son of god which 
evangelists give to Jesus is, according to the Jews, merely another 
way of saying man, as opposed to son of Belial, an evil being. 
16. The Jews have produced a number of works vilifying Jesus, 
the most infamous of which is the Sefer toldot Jeschu. False Mes- 
siah’s include Theodas, mentioned in Josephus’s Antiquities of the 
Jews, Judas the Galilean, Simon the magician, Barcho-Kheba, the 
adversary of Julius Severus in 179 A.D., Sabathai-Zvi in 1666 
who ended his messianic career by converting to Islam. 

The chief purpose of Voltaire in discussing Moses in the article 
‘Moise’ is to present an overwhelming amount of evidence to 
prove that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch as Jewish 
and Christian tradition maintains. Voltaire enumerates eight 
points to substantiate his position and introduces his arguments 
by asking why Moses is not named in any book outside the Pen- 
tateuch. The eight points are phrased in question form and attack 
the original language of the Pentateuch (it must have been Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs written on stone tablets, claims Voltaire), the 
curious availability of clothes and materials in an arid desert, the 
interdiction directed at children against reading the first chapter 
of Genesis, the reference by Moses to villages not in existence 
during his lifetime, the assigning of the 48 cities to the Levites 
where there were no cities, the prescription for Hebrew monarchs 
announced by Moses 500 years before there were Jewish kings, 
and finally the exodus istelf from Egypt (why not have taken over 
the fertile Egyptian land than wander in the desert?). After pre- 
senting these arguments to oppose Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, Voltaire announces: ‘the Jews themselves for 2,000 years 
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have believed that Moses was the author of these books, the 
Church which has succeeded the Synagogue and which is infal- 
lible like her has decided this controversy and that scholars must 
be silent when the Church speaks’. 

The Christian dogma of original sin is explored by Voltaire 
with great enthusiasm in the article ‘Péché originel”. As far as the 
Old testament is concerned, Voltaire categorically states that this 
doctrine can be found neither in the Pentateuch nor the prophets. 
The fact that Adam lived nine hundred years after his ‘déjeuner 
criminel’ proves that no condemnation of mankind was intended. 
The Jews themselves derived no such doctrine from the Genesis 
story and considered merely as an allegory. St Augustine with this 
‘téte chaude et romanesque’ was the first to infer the doctrine of 
original sin from the story of Adam. Quoting from unitarian 
source (Boulanger in particular) Voltaire derides the idea that 
god could damn a man to eternity when his earthly life is so brief. 
‘I have reported the feeling of the Unitarians, says Voltaire, and 
men have reached to such a degree of superstition that I tremble 
in reporting it’. 

One of the most comical articles in the Philosophical dictionary 
is the one dealing with ‘Prophètes’. Voltaire enumerates the 
sufferings of a half dozen Hebrew prophets and adds his own 
comments. Zachariah was assassinated, but happily this is hearsay. 
Jeddo was eaten by a lion for having eaten some bread. Jonah was 
swallowed by a fish and although he spent only three days and 
nights there, these 72 hours must have been frightfully uncomfort- 
able for him. Habbakuk was transported to Babylon by winged 
horses. A pair of wings for the prophet would have been better than - 
being suspended by the hair for three hundred miles. Amos had 
his teeth torn out by Amasias to prevent him from speaking. “This 
does mean that one cannot speak without teeth; there are some 
very talkative toothless people; but a prophecy has to be carefully 
pronounced, a toothless prophet is not listened to with the respect 
he deserves’. For every prophet that goes from planet to planet on 
a chariot of light (Elisha) there are a hundred who walk. 
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Few articles in the Philosophical dictionary are as critical as 
‘Salomon’. Voltaire everywhere in his study of the third Hebrew 
king tries to depreciate the wealth, power and literary legacy of 
this man. According to Voltaire’s calculations Solomon’s cash 
on hand, excluding his precious stones and other income, 
amounted to one billion one hundred and nineteen million five 
hundred thousand livres. Yet, states Voltaire, at that time there 
wasn’t even that much money in circulation in the whole world. 
Other exaggerations in Solomon’s wealth include: 1. the fifty 
oxen and one hundred sheep served daily for food, 2. the forty 
thousand stables, 3. the seven hundred queens and three hundred 
concubines, 4. the four hundred and twelve thousand horses. 

As to Solomon’s literary productions Voltaire makes the state- 
ment that their endurance to this day is merely the strongest proof 
of the prejudice and weakness of the human spirit. Proverbs is 
full of trivial maxims. It is full of promiscuity and baseness. It 
seems ridiculous that a king would have wasted his time compos- 
ing such a work. Ecclesiastes is the work of an epicurean philoso- 
pher who is a materialist and a sensualist. The fact that Ecclesiastes 
is even included in the canon of the Bible is remarkable. The Song 
of songs, attributed to Solomon as well, could not possibly have 
been written by him. This carnal love song is lewd in language 
and images. Voltaire acknowledges the argument that the Song of 
songs is merely an allegory. Christian expositors have interpreted 
it as the perpetual marriage between Jesus Christ and his church; 
to which Voltaire adds: ‘We must confess that the allegory is a 
little forced and that we do not see what the Church means when 
the author says that his little sister has no breasts’. 

The influence of Calmet does not permeate the Dictionnaire 
philosophique to the same degree as it does Voltaire’s Bible com- 
mentary. Yet his presence is felt in a very real way in those articles 
treating Old testament themes. To resolve the problems asso- 
ciated with the construction of the Tower of Babel the reader is 
the reverend father dom Calmet, ‘sharp of mind and deep in 
philosophy’ (Naves ed., p.45). In the discussion of David’s bloody 
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career Voltaire writes: ‘It is a pleasure to see how that imbecile 
Dom Calmet justifies and canonizes all these actions which would 
cause a man to shudder in horror if it were not for the fact that 
all these things were unbelievable’ (p.162). Reflecting on the 
maladies which afflicted Job, Voltaire reports: ‘Good Calmet or 
Dom Calmet (because the Benedictines want people to call them 
that way), that naive compiler of so many reveries and imbecil- 
ities, that man whose simplicity has been made available to anyone 
who wants to laugh at the foolishness of antiquity, faithfully 
reports the opinions of those who try to ascertain the nature of the 
malady which afflicted Job, as if Job was a real person. He does 
not consider that it was syphilis, and he piles passage upon pas- 
sage to prove what it is not. He had not read the history of syphilis 
by Astruc, because Astruc was neither a Church Father, nor a 
doctor from Salamanca, but a very scholarly doctor, good old 
Calmet didn’t even know that he existed: monks who compile 
are unfortunate fellows!’ (p.260). This is probably the most direct 
attack against Calmet which Voltaire makes in all his writings. 
While Calmet is mentioned by name only two or three times in 
the 1764 edition of the Dictionnaire philosophique, he figures far 
more prominently in the Questions on the encyclopaedia. One 
might explain the increase in the number of references in the 
following way. By 1770 when the Questions were published Vol- 
taire was amassing and completing his organization of materials 
for his Bible commentary. Since Calmet was a key source for this 
phase of his research it was natural that his name would appear in 
the writings published shortly before the Bible at last explained. 
Discussing the problem of Abraham’s exact age on leaving 
Haran, Voltaire points out with great delight that despite the pro- 
fessed ignorance of st Jerome and st Augustine on this question, 
Calmet presumptuously claims to resolve the problem by saying 
that Abraham was the youngest child of Terach although Genesis 
explicitly names him the first and consequently the eldest son. 
Voltaire explores the confusion which has resulted in trying to 
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was also his sister. “The Old Testament does not tell us how 
Sarah was her husband’s sister. Dom Calmet, whose judgment 
and sagacity are known the world over, says that she could have 
been his niece’ (p.417). 

In a long article on angels Voltaire brings in Calmet in a com- 
parison between the story in Genesis about the three angels visit- 
ing Abraham and Greek mythology. ‘Dom Calmet finds a very 
great connection between this story and the fable which Ovid 
recounts in his Fastes about Jupiter, Neptune and Mercury, who 
having eaten at the home of old Hyrieus, and seeing him afflicted 
with bareness, urinated on the calf hide which he had presented 
them and ordered Hyrieus to bury this leather which had been 
sprinkled with celestial urine underground, and leave it there for 
nine months. At the end of nine months, Hyrieus dug up the 
leather and found there a child named Orion who is currently in 
heaven. Calmet even says that the terms that the angels use in 
dealing with Abraham can be translated as ‘A child will be born 
from your calf’ (p.417). 

Calmet is quoted more fully in Voltaire’s treatment of the 
Tower of Babel in the 1770 edition of the Questions. Here Cal- 
met’s knowledge of Chaldean is brought in to discuss the mean- 
ing of the word Babel which he defined as confusion: ‘but all the 
Orientals believed the contrary. Confusion would have been a 
strange name for the capital of a vast empire. I like Rabelais 
even more when he said that Paris was called Lutetia in other days 
because of the wight thighs of the ladies’ (p.463). 

Voltaire’s reference to Calmet in the 1771 version of the Ques- 
tions is especially caustic. Speaking of David’s promiscuous 
activities with Bathsheba he writes: ‘Let us give justice to Dom 
Calmet, he did not go beyond the limits in the article David in the 
Dictionary of the Bible. ‘We do not claim, he says, to approve 
David’s conduct: it is possible that he fell into this excess of 
cruelty before he recognized the crime which he had committed 
with Bathsheba’. We would add that he probably recognized all 


of them for they were very numerous’ (p.504). 
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Voltaire’s two final references to Calmet come in his additions 
to the Jephthah article in the 1771 edition, where Calmet is cited 
as an authority for the Levitical law which prescribes the condi- 
tions for sacrifice as they applied to Jephthah’s daughter, and in 
the study of Paul which appeared also in 1771. “We dare say that 
the ingenious and profound Dom Dalmet himself has not given 
us the light which dissipates the shadows from these obscure pas- 
sages. This probably comes from our inability to understand the 
commentators and from being deprived of the complete under- 
standing of the text which is given only to privileged souls; but 
as soon as the explanations will come from the seat of truth we 
will understand everything perfectly”. 


2 Naves, p.597. Voltaire also refers 
to Calmet in his original article on the 
Trinity but without satirical effect. 
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The Voltaire-Calmet confrontation 
in the Bible at last explained 


Even the most casual reader of The Bible at last explained cannot 
help but notice the numerous references to Calmet by name. In 
the Pentateuch portion of his commentary Voltaire mentions 
Calmet by name twenty-eight time. By the time he reaches the 
end of the Old testament Calmet has been quoted, refuted and 
mocked almost seventy-five time. To say that Calmet is a major 
source for Voltaire in this work is certainly an understatement. It 
could be argued that Calmet is the raison d’être for the Bible at last 
explained, the latter being Voltaire’s attempt at a massive refuta- 
tion of the orthodox and traditional view of scripture. 

Weare aware of André Morize’s cogent comments about source 
investigation. First, says Morize, the writer should avoid becom- 
ing a ‘source maniac’ looking for specific sources for every pas- 
sage or line in a text. Nor, once the source is found, should one 
conclude that this is the only possible one. Finally the writer 
should avoid the danger of reasoning from resemblance to direct 
dependence’. Keeping these admonitions in mind we are still able 
to assert that the indelible imprint of Calmet can clearly be seen 
an illustrated in the subject matter, language and spirit of The 
Bible at last explained. 


* André Morize, Problems and me- Charles de Brosses writes that Vol- 
thods of literary history (New York taire spends his time taking his erudi- 
1922), pp.87-90. Inalettertothebaron tion from the commentaries of Calmet 
de Gemeaux, on 31 December 1764, (Best.11434). 
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We are even more confirmed in our conclusions when we read 
the preface to Andrew Morehouse’s Voltaire and Jean Meslier: 
‘I am aware of the importance of parallel texts as evidence of 
influence and of the emphasis I have given them. In a movement 
as great and sustained as was the critical attack against Christian- 
ity inevitable similarities and phraseology appear which are often 
impossible to trace to their sources. This is especially true in the 
case of Voltaire whose ideas were drawn from the deep and wide 
reservoir of European literature. Meslier, however, presents a 
special case’. If we can make a special case for Meslier then how 
much more so are we justified in acknowledging Calmet as a 
singular and unique source for Voltaire’s statements on scrip- 
ture. The situation is all the more ironic when we consider that 
Meslier’s writings were unequivocally hostile to the traditio- 
nal interpretation of scripture while Calmet’s were totally sym- 
pathetic. 

It will be noticed in the matched passages which follow that 
Voltaire did not need to distort Calmet in order to ridicule him. 
He merely quoted that part of Calmet’s interpretation which 
reflected the most traditional and orthodox view, carefully omit- 
ting those parts of Calmet’s judgments which were often judi- 
cious and sober. Voltaire reserves his most biting sarcasm for 
those passages when Calmet indulges in allegorical or typological 
exegesis. In his discussion of the incestuous behaviour of Thamar 
Voltaire mentions that this union eventually led to the birth of 
Jesus. Calmet is then quoted: ‘It is not without good reason, says 
the Reverend Father Dom Calmet, that the Holy Ghost has per- 
mitted the stories of Thamar, Rahab, Ruth and Bathsheba to be 
intermingled in the geneaology of Jesus Christ’ (M.xxx.57). To 
which Voltaire retorts: ‘It would have been hoped that Dom 
Calmet would have developed these good reasons’ (M.xx.134). 

We come now to examination of the matched passages. The pas- 
sages on the left are Calmet’s and come from the 1724 edition of 
the Literal commentary. The spelling has been modernized. The 
passages on the right are Voltaire’s, from M.xxx. 
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I. RAHAB ( Joshua ii.1-24) 


La plupart des interprétes atta- 
chés aux Rabbins, prétendent que 
Rahab était simplementune hotel- 
lière, qui recevait chez elle les 
étrangers; ils avouent que souvent 
le terme hébreu zonah, se prend 
pour une femme de mauvaise vie; 
mais ils veulent qu'ici il signifie 
une personne qui vend à manger, 
qui reçoit chez elle les étrangers 


(ii.7). 


M. Fréret traite Calmet d’imbé- 
cile, et se moque de lui de ce qu’il 
perd son temps a examiner si le 
mot zonah signifie toujours une 
femme débauchée, une prostituée, 
une gueuse, et si Rahab ne pour- 
rait pas étre regardée seulement 
comme une cabaretiére (p.121). 


IT. RAHAB 


Mais on en jugera autrement, si 
Yon fait attention que Rahab 
était informée du dessein de Dieu, 
qui voulait détruire les Cana- 
néens et a leur livrer leur pays aux 
Hébreux, n’y pouvait résister sans 
tomber dans le même crime de 
rébellion à l’égard de Dieu qu’elle 
aurait voulu éviter envers sa 
patrie. De plus, elle était persua- 
dée des justes prétentions des 
Hébreux, et de l’injustice des 
Cananéen; de l’équité des armes 
de ceux-là, & de l’injuste résis- 
tance de ceux-ci; ainsi elle ne 
pouvait prendre un parti ni plus 
équitable, ni plus conforme aux 
lois de la sagesse (ii.10). 


Dom Calmet examine aussi avec 
beaucoup d’attention si cette 
cabaretière ne fut pas coupable 
d’un petit mensonge en disant 
que les espions juifs étaient partis, 
lorsqu'ils étaient chez elle; il pré- 
tend qu’elle fit une très bonne 
action. ‘Etant informée dit-il, du 
dessein de Dieu, qui voulait 
détruire les Chananéens et livrer 
leur pays aux Hébreux, elle n’y 
pouvait résister sans tomber dans 
le même crime de rébellion à 
l'égard de Dieu qu’elle aurait 
voulu éviter envers sa patrie; de 
plus, elle était persuadée des jus- 
tes prétentions de Dieu; ainsi elle 
ne pouvait prendre un parti ni 
plus équitable ni plus conforme 
aux lois de la sagesse (p.121). 


In his appropriation of Calmet’s interpretation Voltaire omits a 
significant detail. The former speaks of the ‘just claims of the 
Hebrews’ while the latter has changed this to ‘the just claims of 
God’. In addition, Voltaire fails to mention Calmet’s allusion to 
‘the injustice of the Canaanite’s (claims)’. 
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III. THE RAIN OF HAIL STONES ( Joshua x.10) 


Puisque c’est un fait constant, 
qu’on a vu autrefois de fort 
grosses pierres s’enflammer dans 
l'air & tomber ensuite sur la terre, 
& qu’il est tombé aussi des pluies 
de pierres dans plusieurs endroits, 
on ne peut raisonnablement révo- 
quer en doute le prodige raconté 
dans Josué: il n’est pas plus 
impossible que les autres prodiges 
que tout le monde reconnait & 
reçoit pour certain? & sans être 
obligé de recourir au miracle, & 
au ministére des Anges, pour 
expliquer la formation & l’éléva- 
tion de ces pierres (ii, p.xv). 


Toute l’antiquité a parlé de pluie 
de pierres. La première est celle 
que Jupiter envoya au secours 
d’Hercule contre les fils de Nep- 
tune. Dom Calmet assure que 
‘c’est un fait constant qu’on a vu 
autrefois de fort grosses pierres 
s’enflammer en l'air et retomber 
sur la terre, et qu’on ne peut rai- 
sonnablement révoquer en doute 
le prodige raconté par Josué 


(p.127). 


While Calmet here is attempting to explain something in terms of 
natural phenomena, Voltaire by failing to quote in full, leaves the 
impression that Calmet is merely alluding to the authority of 


tradition. 


IV. THE STOPPING OF THE SUN ( Joshua x.12) 


Il ne fallait que faire aller d’une 
vitesse égale pardessus & par- 
dessous la terre, la matiére céleste 
qui la frôle par là, en l’avançant 
d’un côté, & en la retardant de 
l’autre: le tournoiement de la 
terre sur son centre ne venant que 
de l’inégalité de ce frôlement. Or 
en tout cela il n’y a rien de con- 
traire aux lois naturelles, quoique 
ce changement soit opposé aux 
lois ordinaires de la nature, & par 
conséquent miraculeux (ii, p.xii). 


Les physiciens ont quelque peine 
à expliquer comment le soleil, qui 
ne marche pas, arrêta sa course; 
et comment cette journée, qui fut 
le double des autres journées, put 
s’accorder avec le mouvement des 
planètes et la regularité des 
éclipses. Le R.P. dom Calmet dit 
‘qu’il ne fallait que faire aller 
d’une vitesse égale, pardessus et 
par-dessous la terre, la matière 
céleste qui la frotte par là, en 
l’avançant d’un côté et le retar- 
dant de l’autre, le tournoiement 
de la terre sur son centre ne venait 
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que de l’inégalité de ce frotte- 
ment’. Cette réponse ingénieuse, 
savante, et nette ne resout pas 
entiérement la question (p.128). 


Voltaire’s criticism of the Biblical account of the sun’s stopping 
is based on the scientific realization that the earth revolves around 
the sun and not vice versa. Calmet’s interpretation is manifestly 
pre-Copernican and hence indefensible from a scientific view- 
point. One could also ask how Calmet could in one sentence say 
that something was not contrary to natural law and in the next 
sentence say it is miraculous. 


V. THE BOOK OF ‘RIGHTEOUSNESS’ ( Joshua x.13) 


L’opinion qui parait la plus sou- 
tenable, que les anciens Hébreux 
des le commencement de leur 
République, avaient un soin par- 
ticulier d’écrire des mémoires de 
tout ce qui arrivait de plus mémo- 
rable à leur nation. . . . C’est ce 
qu’on appelait le livre des Justes, 
ou le Zyre du Roi.... Au reste le 
Livre des Justes, & celui des 
Guerres du Seigneur sont entiére- 
ment perdus (ii.58). 


Cela démontre, dit-il (Boling- 
broke) que c’est du livre de Droi- 
ture que l’histoire de Josué est 
prise. Mais ce méme livre de 
Droiture est cité dans le second 
livre des Chroniques des rois. Or 
comment le méme livre peut-il 
avoir été écrit du temps des rois 
et avant Josué? Cette difficulté 
est grande. Dom Calmet y 
répond en disant que ce livre est 
entièrement perdu (p.128). 


The quotation from Calmet is correct. But the impression is con- 
veyed by Voltaire that Calmet’s answer is totally irrelevant when 
in fact Calmet did not address himself to the particular difficulty 
raised by Voltaire. Calmet is concerned with commenting on the 
raison d’être of the volumes mentioned, not any chronological 
incongruities they might entail. 


VI. THE INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF PALESTINE 


L’opinion qui a le plus d’appa- 
rence & de Partisans, est celle 
qui place les Cananéen dans les 
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plus anciens livres. Procope veut 
que les Cananéens s’étant d’abord 
retirés en Egypte, craignant les 
armes de Josué, y aient vécu quel- 
que temps, mais qu'enfin s'étant 
multipliés, & étant devenus trop 
nombreux pour le terrain qui leur 
avait été cédé, ils furent obligés de 
changer de demeure, & de s’en 
aller dans le fond de l'Afrique, .. . 
On voit dans la très-ancienne 
ville de Tingis qu’ils y batirent, 
on y voit, dit toujours Procope, 
deux grandes colonnes de pierres 
blanches dressées près dela grande 
Fontaine, avec une inscription en 
caractères Phéniciens, qui porte: 
Nous sommes des peuples qui avons 
pris la fuite devant le voleur Jésus 


fils de Navé (ii, p.xviii). 


place les Chananéens en Afrique’. 
Il cite Procope, qui a vu dans 
l’ancienne ville de Tangis deux 
grandes colonnes de pierre blan- 
che avec une inscription en carac- 
téres phéniciens, que personne ne 
put jamais entendre, portant ces 
propres mots: ‘Nous sommes 
ceux qui nous sommes enfuis 
devant le voleur Josué, fils de 


Nun’ (p.131). 


VII. JEPHTHAH’S PROFESSION 


Les uns croient que ces gens qui 
s’attachèrent à lui, avaient fait 
auparavant le métier de voleurs, 
mais que depuis qu’ils furent à 
son service, il ne les employa que 
dans de justes guerres. D’autres 
remarquent que le nom de voleurs 
n’était pas autrefois aussi odieux 
qu’il l’est aujourd’hui. On don- 
nait le nom de larrons aux soldats, 
& en particulier à ceux qui s’en- 
gageaient a servir, sous condition 
de s’entretenir avec ce qu’ils pour- 
raient prendre ou gagner (ii.237). 


...et qu’enfin toute cette histoire 
n’est qu’un récit confus de vol et 
de brigandages. Calmet sur ce 
passage de Jephté, avoue expres- 
sément que ‘le nom de voleur” 
n’était pas aussi odieux autrefois 
qu’aujourd’hui’. Aucune de ces 
raisons pour et contre ne détruit 
le grand principe que Dieu donne 
les biens a qui il lui plaît. C’est là, 
selon notre avis, le grand dénoue- 
ment qui résout toutes les diffi- 
cultés des incrédules (p.140). 


VIII. JEPHTHAH AND POLYTHEISM ( Judges xi.24) 


Jephté raisonne suivant les idées 
des Ammonites, ou plutôt des 


XLI/11 


Il n’a point de sophisme qui puisse 
détruire un aveu si clair et si clai- 
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Moabites, en disant que Chamos 
leur Dieu leur avait donné ce 
pays; il ne croyait pas en ce Dieu; 
mais par une figure de discours, 
qu’on appelle concession; il veut 
bien supposer ce que ses ennemis 
prétendaient. Chamos est le Dieu 
des Moabites, comme on le voit 
par toute l’Ecriture (ii, p.241). 


rement énoncé. Calmet dit que 
‘c’est une figure de discours 
qu’on appelle concession’. Mais 
il n’y a point là de figure de dis- 
cours, c’est un principe que 
Jephté établit nettement, et sur 
lequel il raisonne. Il faut ou rejeter 
entièrement le livre des /uges, ou 
convenir que Jephté admet deux 
dieux également puissants(p.141). 


Although Calmet’s argument from ‘concession’ appears some- 
what tenuous, Voltaire, for his part exaggerates when he says that 
Jephthah had established a principle. This is a theological con- 


sideration which is out of place. 


IX. THE SACRIFICE OF JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER 


Après les deux mois, elle revint 
trouver son pére, & il exécuta ce 
qu’il avait permis, & la fille 
demeura vierge. De là vint la cou- 
tume, qui s’est toujours observé 
en Israel. Il fit mourir la fille, 
comme il lavait promis; il Pim- 
mola au Seigneur, & cette fille 
était encore vierge, & m'avait 
point été mariée (11.243). 


Calmet traduit très infidèlement 
le texte par ces mots: ‘elle de- 
meura vierge’; il y a ‘étant encore 
vierge, ignorant l’homme’. Cette 
faute est d’autant plus impardon- 
nable à Calmet que, dans sa note 
il dit tout le contraire. La voici: ‘Il 
limmola au seigneur: elle était 
encore vierge’. Et dans sa disser- 
tation sur le vœu de Jephté, il 


avoue que cette fille fut immolée 
(PP-142-143). 


A perusal of Calmet’s dissertation on Jephthah’s promise indicates 
that there is much less contradiction than Voltaire would have us 
believe. Although he does state in his interpretation the words 
attributed to him by Voltaire, the so-called ‘admission’ is just one 
of several theories which Calmet enunciates to explain what 
happened to the daughter. Calmet quotes rabbinic commentators 
as well as the Church Fathers. And he makes no arbitrary state- 
ment as to which version is correct. 
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X. SAMSON’S PRODIGIOUS STRENGTH ( /udges xiv.1-15) 


C’était à Rome une ancienne cou- 
tume de lacher dans le Cirque un 
nombre de renards avec des flam- 
beaux allumés sur le dos. Cette 
cérémonie se faisait au mois 
d’avril, & le peuple Romain avait 
le plaisir de voir courir ces ani- 
maux, jusqu’à ce que le feu qu’ils 
portaient sur eux, les eut fait 
mourir (ii.260). 


Il (Meslier) parle avec la même 
indécence de l’aventure des trois 
cents renards. Elle lui paraît un 
conte absurde, qui ne saurait 
même amuser les enfants les plus 
imbéciles. Calmet a beau dire que 
la populace de Rome faisait courir 
un renard avec un flambeau 
allumé sur le dos (pp.145-146). 


XI. THE GIFT FOR THE PROPHET (I Samuel ix.7) 


Les Rois & les Princes en usaient 
ainsi à peu près envers leurs sujets. 
C'est l’usage encore à présent 
parmi les peuples de Syrie, de ne 
faire jamais de visite sans offrir 
quelques présents à ceux qu’on 
va voir; c’est parmi eux une mar- 
que d’impolitesse & de dureté 
d’en agir autrement. Quoique les 
Prophètes n’exigeassent rien, la 
vénération qu’on avait pour leur 
personne, ne permettait pas qu’on 
s’en approchat sans quelques pré- 
sents. C’était une manière d’hom- 
mage; y aller les mains vides, 
aurait été une incivilité (ii.383). 


Les incrédules prétendent que ce 
seul passage prouve que les prê- 
tres et les prophètes juifs n’étaient 
que les gueux entièrement sem- 
blables à nos devins de village, 
qui disaient la bonne aventure 
pour quelque argent, et qui fai- 
saient retrouver les choses per- 
dues. ... Dom Calmet, bien plus 
judicieux, dit que, si on leur don- 
nait de l’argent ou des denrées, 
c'était uniquement par respect 
pour leur personne (p.167). 


XII. THE ANOINTING OF SAMUEL (I Samuel x.11) 


L’Hébreu pb phac se prend ordi- 
nairement pour un vaisseau a 
mettre de l’huile; il semble que le 
Grec phake & phakos, qui signifie 
la lentille, & un vase de forme 
lenticulaire, viennent de la même 
racine. Les Latins avaient aussi 
des fioles plattes & rondes, à peu 


Le savant dom Calmet examine 
d’abord si l’huilier que Samuel 
avait dans sa poche était un pot de 
terre, un godet, ou une fiole de 
verre, quoique les juifs ne con- 
nussent point le verre; et il ne 
résout point cette question 


(p.168). 
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près de la forme des lentilles, 
qu’ils appelaient /enticula. Il y en 
a qui croient que la matiére de ces 
vases était la terre (ii.388). 


XIII. THE CHARIOTS OF THE ISRAELITE KING (1 Samuel xi.8) 


Ce nombre de chariots de guerre 
parait incroyable a bien des gens; 
on n’en a jamais tant vu à la fois. 
Pharaon Roi d’Egypte ayant 
ramassé tous les chariots de son 
pays pour poursuivre les Israe- 
lites, n’en avait pourtant que six 
cents; au moins l’Ecriture n’en 
exprime que ce nombre. Jabin 
Roi d’Asor n’en avait que neuf 
cents; Salomon quatorze cents; 
Sesac Roi d’Egypte, douze cents; 
Zara Roi d’Ethiopie, dont l’armée 
était d’un million d’hommes, 
n’avait que trois cents chariots 


(ii.403). 


MM. Leclerc, Fréret, Boulanger, 
Mallet, Bolingbroke, Middleton, 
se récrient sur ces trente mille 
chariots de guerre. Le docteur 
Stackhouse, dans son Histoire de 
la Bible, rejette ce passage. ‘Cal- 
met dit que ce nombre de cha- 
riots de guerre parait incroyable, 
et qu’on n’en a jamais tant vu a 
la fois’. Pharaon, continue-t-il, 
n’en avait que six cents; Jabin, 
roi d’Asor, neuf cents; Sesac, 
roi d'Egypte, douze cents; Zarar, 
roi d’Ethiopie, trois cents, etc. 
(p-170). 


In this same section Calmet explores the possibility of a copyist 
error and suggests that some letters have been altered. The correct 
number of chariots should read three thousand not three hundred 
thousand. Calmet does not appear to be aware of the enormous 
nature of his confession which in fact admits the possibility of an 
error in the sacred text. Voltaire pounces upon this innocent 
admission in his very next citation from Calmet. 


XIV. THE DISPUTE OVER SAUL’S AGES (1 Samuel xiii.1) 


Il y a peu d’endroits dans l’Ecri- 
ture qui soient plus obscurs que 
celui-ci; on peut juger de son 
obscurité par les divers sens qu’on 
a cherché pour l’expliquer. Les 
uns croient qu'il manque une 
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Le même M. Huet se recrie ici sur 
la contradiction et sur l’anachro- 
nisme: dans d’autres endroits, 
dit-il, l’ Ecriture marque que Saul 
régna quarante ans. Il est vrai 
qu'il y a là une apparence de 
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lettre dans le texte Hébreu, & que 
cette lettre marquait l’âge de 
Saul; ensorte qu’il faudrait tra- 
duire ainsi: Saul était âgé de ... 
ans, lorsqu’il commença à régner, 
& il régna deux ans sur Israel; ou 
bien suppléer le nombre de ses 
années de cette sorte; Saul était âgé 
de trente ou quarante ans (ii.401). 


contradiction; et dom Calmet lui- 
même n’a pu concilier les textes. 
Il se peut qu’il y ait là une erreur 


copiste (p.170). 


Voltaire’s statement about the scribal error is obviously tongue in 
cheek and is a reaction to Calmet’s ultimate recourse to this argu- 
ment when no otheravenue of interpretation appears to beavailable. 


XV. KINGS AND PROPHETS (I Samuel xiii.9-11) 


Les Rois Hébreux n’ont pas cru 
outrepasser leur pouvoir de faire 
quelquefois des fonctions, qui 
paraissent propres aux Prétres 
surtout avant la construction du 
Temple. . . . Les anciens Rois des 
nations étaient toujours Sacrifi- 
cateurs; le Sacerdoce était un pri- 
vilége attaché a leur dignité 


(ii.406). 


M. Huet de Londres déclare que 
Samuel ne découvre ici que sa 
mauvaise volonté. Il prétend, 
avec Estius et Calmet, que Samuel 
n'était point grand-prêtre, qu’il 
n’était que prêtre et prophète; 
que Saül l’était comme lui, qu'il 
avait prophétisé dès qu’il avait 
été oint, et qu’il était en droit d’of- 
frir l’holocauste (p.171). 


XVI. THE RUDDY COMPLEXION (1 Samuel xvi.12) 


On peut entendre d’un teint vif, 
ardent, sanguin, plein de feu; ou 
des cheveux roux & dorés. L’Hé- 
breu lit: 

Il était rouge avec la beauté des 
yeux. On lit qu’Alexandre le 
Grand avait des cheveux dorés... 
Bochart soutient que David était 
roux. L’épouse du Cantique dit 
que son bien-aimé était blanc & 
rubicond, ou blanc & roux, comme 
ici David (ii.424). 


Calmet observe que c’était une 
beauté chez les Juifs d’étre roux, 
que l’époux ou l’amant de Can- 
tique des Cantiques était rousseau. 
Nous ne sommes pas de cette opi- 
nion. L’amant du Cantique des 
cantiques était d’un blanc mélé de 
rouge, candidus et rubicundus 


(p-176). 
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XVII. SAMUEL’S ZEAL (1 Samuel xv.9-33) 


Le zèle dont ce Prophète était 
armé, lui mit l’épée en main de 
cette occasion, pour venger la 
gloire du Seigneur, & pour con- 
fondre Saul, qui par une compas- 
sion hors de saison, avait épargné 
Agag. On présume qu’il ne suivit 
en cela que l'impression de PEs- 
prit Saint, & qu’il ne fit qu’imiter 
le zéle des Lévites, dans la ven- 
geance qu’ ils tirent des adorateurs 
du veau d’or (ii.422). 
4 


Calmet dit que ‘le zéle arma 
Samuel dans cette occasion pour 
venger la gloire du Seigneur’; il 
veut dire apparemment la justice. 
Peut-étre qu’Agag avait mérité la 
mort, car quelle gloire peut reve- 
nir a Dieu de ce qu’un prétre 
coupe un souverain en morceaux? 
(p-175)- 


It is to be noted that Calmet speaks of the slaughter of Agag 
without the slightest concern for the moral aspect involved. If god 
commanded something, it was ipso facto just. For Voltaire the 
concept of a just god could not permit the deity to engage in 
behaviour which he himself considered immoral. A righteous 
god could not ‘arm Samuel with zeal’ in order to massacre 
thousands of men, whether they were guilty or not. 


XVIII. THE POWER OF MUSIC (1 Samuel xvi.14) 


Terpandre appaisa une sédition a 
Lacédémonie par le son de la lyre. 
Henri Estienne étant en Angle- 
terre, a voulu éprouver avec quel- 
ques-uns de ses amis, s’il était vrai, 
comme on le dit, que le lion est 
sensible au son des instruments. 
Il fit venir un jeune homme qui en 
jouait; & aussitôt qu’il eut com- 
mencé un air, on vit un lion, qui 
était enfermé & dont tout le 
monde parlait comme d’une bête 
furieuse, quitter la chair qu’il man- 
geait... & ensuite se remuer & se 
retourner, comme s’il eut voulu 
en quelque sorte danser (ii.426). 
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Les commentateurs exaltent ici le 
pouvoir de la musique. Calmet 
remarque que Terpandre apaisa 
une sédition en jouant de la lyre; 
et il cite Henri Estienne, qui vit 
dans la Tour d’Angleterre un lion 
quitter son diner pour entendre 
un violon. Ces exemples sont 
assez étrangers à la maladie de 


Saiil (p.177). 


 — sms 
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XIX. THE WITCH OF ENDOR (1 Samuel xxviii.3-19) 


On raconte d’un certain Farming 
qui vivait en Angleterre en 1645, 
qu’il avait le secret de parler du 
ventre, en sorte que ceux au 
milieu desquels il était, & avec 
qu’il s’entretenait, s’entendaient 
quelquefois appeler comme de 
fort loin, quoique ce fût lui qui 
parlat (ii.482). 


Le plus grand nombre des com- 
mentateurs croit que le diable 
apparut sous la figure de Samuel. 
Nous ne prenons parti ni pour ni 
contre le diable . . . Le R.P. dom 
Calmet prouve la vérité de l’his- 
toire de la pythonisse par l’exem- 
ple d’un Anglais qui avait le 
secret de parler du ventre. M. Bou- 
langer dit que Calmet devait s’en 
tenir à ses vampires (p.185). 


Voltaire’s caustic reference to Calmet’s ‘vampires’ is an unkind 
but humorous allusion to Calmet’s ponderous study of ghouls, 


ghost and vampires. 


XX. THE PRIESTLY VOCATION 


On ne peut pas prendre ici le nom 
de Prétres dans la rigueur de sa 
signification. On sait que la Pré- 
trise était attachée a la seule 
famille d’Aaron; ainsi les fils de 
David ne pouvaient étre Prétres 
à proprement parler. Mais le nom 
Hébreu qui marque une Prétre, 
signifie aussi un Prince, & c’est 
en ce sens que le prennent ordi- 
nairement les interprètes (ii.534). 


Des commentateurs que Calmet a 
suivis prétendent que prêtres 
signifie princes. Il est plus pro- 
bable que David voulut joindre 
dans sa maison le sacerdoce avec 
l'empire; rien n’est plus politique 
(p.191). 


Working from different premises Voltaire and Calmet arrive at 
variant versions of the problem. For Calmet the problem to be 
resolved is linguistic and textual. For Voltaire it is moral and 
political. 


XXI. DAVID’S ACTIONS (11 Samuel xi.12) 


Il est à présumer que David ne 
suivit en cela que les lois com- 
munes de la guerre de ce temps-là; 


Il est à souhaiter que les inconce- 
vables barbaries exercées sur les 
citoyens de Rabbath soient aussi 
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ou que les Ammonites s'étaient 
attiré ce chatiment par des actions 
précédentes, qui ne nous fussent 
point connues; ce qui est certain, 
c'est que l’Ecriture ne reproche 
rien sur cela à David, et qu’elle 
lui rend même un hommage 
exprès, que hors le fait d’Urie, sa 
conduite a été irréprochable. II ne 
faut donc pas condamner légére- 
ment une chose, dont nous 
n’avons pas assez de connais- 
sance, pour en porter un juge- 
ment sûr et exact (ii.5 49). 


une exagération. Il n’y a point 
d’exemple dans l’histoire d’une 
cruauté si énorme et si réfléchie. . . 
Calmet dit ‘qu’il est à présumer 
que David ne suivit que les lois 
communes de la guerre; que 
Ecriture ne reproche rien sur 
cela à David, et qu’elle lui rend 
même le témoignage exprès que, 
hors le fait d’Urie sa conduite a 
été irréprochable’. Cette excuse 
serait bonne dans l’histoire des 
tigres et des panthères (p.193). 


Voltaire has once again applied the principle of ethical criticism 
here. For Calmet the lack ofscriptural censure is enough to ensure 
the correctness of a given act. Since David is not specifically 
reproached for his behaviour on the above mentioned occasion 
Calmet assumes scriptural assent. Voltaire, however, refuses to 


accept the double standard. 


XXII. SAMUEL S HE-MULE (11 Samuel xiii.29) 


Les mulets de Syrie n’étaient pas 
produits de l’accouplement d’un 
ane & d’une jument; ils étaient 
engendrés d’un mulet, & nés 
d’une mule; car les mules en ce 
pays-là portent comme nos ju- 
mens; les mulets qu’elles pro- 
duisent sont une espèce mi- 
toyenne entre le cheval & le 
mulet; ils sont plus forts que le 
cheval, & plus vites que le mulet 
ordinaire, quoique d’ailleurs ils 
lui ressemblent assez par leur 
forme (ii.5 53). 


Tous les princes d’Israel, avant ce 
temps, sont montés sur des Anes. 
Le R.P. dom Calmet dit que ‘les 
mulets de Syrie ne sont pas pro- 
duits de l’accouplement d’un âne 
et d’un jument, et qu’ils sont 
engendrés d’un mulet et d’une 
mule’. Il cite Aristote: ‘mais il 
vaudrait mieux, sur cette affaire, 
consulter un bon muletier 


(p-194). 


In reading Calmet’s comments on this question the writer found 
no reference to Aristotle in the pertinent passage. 
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XXIII. DAVID’S MASSACRE OF THE TRIBES (II Samuel xxi.9) 


David consulta sans doute de 
nouveau le Seigneur par ses pro- 
phétes, ou par le Grand-Prétre, 
s il accorderait aux Gabaonites ce 
qu'ils lui demandaient; ou bien il 
avait l’ordre de la part de Dieu, 
dès la première fois qu’il l’avait 
consulté de faire tout ce qu'ils 
voudraient. Sans cela, à quoi se 
serait-il exposé? . . . David ne fut 
ici que l’exécuteur de la volonté 
de Dieu (ii.593). 


De quelque côté qu’on se tourne, 
on ne trouve dans toute cette his- 
toire que l’assemblage de tous les 
crimes, de toutes les perfidies, de 
toutes les infamies, au milieu de 
toutes les contradictions. . . . Ces 
reproches sanglants font dresser 
les cheveux à la tête. Le R.P. dom 
Calmet repousse ces invectives 
en disant que ‘David avait l’ordre 
de la part de Dieu, qu’il avait 
consulté, et que la volonté de 


Dieu’ (p.199). 


Calmet’s god is, of course, not subject to human conceptions of 
morality. Voltaire’s god is necessarily limited by them. 


XXIV. DAVID S INFIRMITY (J Kings i) 


Les médecins, dit Joseph, & aprés 
lui, quelques Interprètes, jugérent 
qu’il fallait lui donner une jeune 
personne pour l’échauffer, puis- 
que les secours extérieurs ne lui 
servaient de rien. . . . L’empereur 
Barberousse sur la fin de sa vie, 
fut conseillé par un médecin juif 
de tenir continuellement de jeunes 
garçons sur la poitrine, pour 
Péchauffer. On emploie quelque- 
fois de petits chiens au même 
usage (11.635-636). 


Le R.P. dom Calmet observe 
qu’une jeune fille fort belle est 
trés-propre a ranimer un homme 
de soixante et dix ans; c’était alors 
l’âge de David. Il dit qu’un méde- 
cin juif conseilla à l’empereur 
Frederic Barbarousse de coucher 
avec de jeunes garçons, et de les 
mettre sur sa poitrine. Mais on ne 
peut pas toute la nuit tenir sur la 
poitrine un jeune garçon. On 
emploie, ajoute-t-il, de petits 
chiens au même usage (p.201). 


XXV. DAVID’S PUNISHMENT OF JOAB (1 Kings ii.6) 


David avait reçu de grands ser- 
vices de Joab, & l'impunité qu’il 
lui avait accordé pendant si long- 
temps, était une espèce de récom- 
pense de ses longs travaux. Mais 


Le R.P. dom Calmet justifie 
David par ces paroles remar- 
quables: ‘David avait reçu de 
grands services de Joab, et l’im- 
punité qu’il lui avait accordée 
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cette considération ne dispensait 
David de l'obligation de punir le 
crime, & d’exercer la justice 
contre Joab. Enfin les raisons de 
reconnaissance ne subsistaient 
pas à l’égard de Salomon, & ce 
Prince avait un motif particulier 
de faire mourir Joab, qui est qu’il 
avait conspiré de donner le 
Royaume à Adonias, à son exclu- 
sion (ii.645). 


pendant si longtemps était une 
espèce de récompense de ses 
longs travaux; mais cette consi- 
dération ne dispensait pas David 
de lobligation de punir le crime 
de Joab. Enfin les raisons de 
reconnaissance ne subsistaient à 
l'égard de Salomon, et ce prince 
avait un motif particulier de faire 
mourir Joab, qui est qu’il avait 
conspiré de donner le royaume à 
Adonias, à son exclusion (p.202). 


XXVI. ELISHA’S ERRAND (II Kings iv.29) 


Le Sauveur du monde envoyant 
ses Apôtres, prêcher le royaume 
de Dieu, leur défend de saluer 
personne en chemin. Ce n’est pas 
que le Fils de Dieu défende, dit S. 
Ambroise, de s'acquitter des 
devoirs de l’honnêteté, . . . mais il 
veut ôter les obstacles qui pour- 
raient retarder l’ardeur de notre 
dévotion (ii.824). 


On demande pourquoi il [Elisée] 
lui ordonne de ne saluer personne 
en chemin. Il est clair que c’est 
pour aller plus vite; et Calmet 
remarque que Jésus-Christ or- 
donne la même chose à ses apôtres 
dans saint Luc. Mais pourquoi 
aller si vite pour rien faire? 


(p.229). 


Elisha’s success in reviving a dead child is seen by Calmet to 
contain symbolic significance for the New testament. Voltaire 
ridicules this kind of typological hermeneutics. 


XXVII. ELISHA’S MIRACLE (i Kings xx.11) 


Il vaut mieux dire que ce fut un 
effet de la Providence, qui voulait 
nous procurer dans cette action, 
une figure du grand mystére de 
Pinutilité de la Loi & de la néces- 
sité de l’incarnation du Fils de 
Dieu. Le baton d’Elisée mis sur le 
corps de l’enfant, marquait la Loi 
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Les incrédules se moquent de ce 
miracle d’Elisée, et de toutes ses 
simagrées, et de toutes ces con- 
torsions; ils disent que ce n’est là 
qu’une fade imitation du miracle 
d'Elie, qui ressuscita le fils de la 
veuve Sarepta. Mais il y a sens 
mystique; et ce sens est qu’il faut 
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de Moïse, qui ne pouvait par elle- 
même, donner ni la vie, ni la jus- 
tice à personne; il fallait qu’Elisée 
lui-même, figure de Jésus-Christ, 
& le Maitre de tous ceux qui 
avaient été envoyés sous la Loi, 
vint & se raccourcit dans une 
incarnation, pour se proportion- 
ner au corps de l’enfant; c’est à 
dire de tout le genre humain qui 
était sans vie, sans force, sans 
lumiére (ii.979). 


se proportionner aux petits pour 
leur faire du bien. Le R.P. dom 
Calmet, profond dans l’intelli- 
gence de l’Ecriture, ne doute pas, 
après plusieurs autres Pères, que 
le bâton du valet d’Elisée ne soit 
évidemment la Synagogue, et 
qu Elisée ne soit l’église romaine 
(p.242). 


Probably the most vulnerable aspect of Calmet’s Biblical exegesis 
was his attempt to explain things such as the retrogression of the 
sun in a scientific manner. Voltaire respected Calmet less as a 
scientist than he did as a Bible commentator. 


XVIII. THE RETROGRESSION OF THE SUN 


On répond à toutes ces raisons, 
qu’à la verité l’Ecriture n’est pas 
faite pour nous enseigner la Phi- 
losophie, & les secrets de la 
nature; mais très souvent elle 
s'exprime d’une manière qui 
serait inexplicable, si on remenait 
ses expressions aux régles de la 
raison, & aux raisonnements de la 
philosophie (ii.797). 


On peut dire que le prophète Isaie 
n’était pas obligé d’être astro- 
nome, et même que dom Calmet, 
qui a voulu expliquer dans une 
dissertation cette retrogradation 
a fait beaucoup plus de bévues 
qu’Isaie. On est obligé de dire 
qu’il n’entend rien du tout à la 
matière, et que dans tous ses 
commentaires, il n’a fait souvent 
que copier des auteurs absurdes 
qui n’en savaient pas plus que lui 


(p.242). 


Calmet’s comments quoted here come from his Dissertation on the 
retrogression of the sun, a treatise in which Calmet cites authority 
after authority to explain in a scientific way the phenomenon 
under discussion. These ‘scientific’ experts include Jerome, 


Symacus, Cyril of Alexander, Vatable, Grotius, Chomer, 
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st Denis, st Gregory, Augustine and Spinoza. What is surprising 
is that after citing one theory after another to account for the 
sun’s retrogression, Calmet terminates the discussion by stating 
that the Biblical version of the phenomenon is not amenable to 
rational understanding. Why then six and a half folio pages to 
announce this? 


XXIX. THE MIRACULOUS IN THE BIBLE 


S’il fallait rejeter toutes les His- 
toires de l’Ecriture où il parait du 
merveilleux, & de l’extraordi- 
naire, où serait le livre sacré que 
Pon put conserver? Il y a des 
difficultés sans doute dans le 
Texte de Tobie. Et quel est le 
livre qui n’en enferme point? 
(iii.382). 


Le livre de Tobie est tout merveil- 
leux. Calmet dans sa Préface dit 
ce grand mot sans y penser: ‘S’il 
fallait rejeter le merveilleux et 
l’extraordinaire, où serait le livre 
sacré qu'on put conserver?” 


(p.249). 


XXX. DEMONS AND DEVILS 


Car on sait qu'il y a des Diables de 

plus d’une sorte; les uns sont 

Princes, & maîtres des Démons 

> 5 

les autres sont subalternes, & 

assujettis; les uns président à 

avarice d’autres à Pivrognerie 

> 2> 2 

& d'autres à l’impureté, ou à la 

. eee ? 

gourmandise (iii.383). 


Dom Calmet dit dans sa disserta- 
tion sur Asmodée ‘qu’on sait qu’il 
y a plusieurs sortes de diables, les 
uns princes et maitres démons, les 
autres subalternes et assujettis 


(p.250). 


XXXI. THE DEVIL AS A SYMBOL 


Le Démon est lié dans l’Enfer à 
présent, parce qu’il ne trompe 
plus les hommes comme autre- 
fois, par l’idolatrie, depuis que 
Jésus-Christ a été prêché par tout 
le monde. Le Sauveur I’a lié, & a 
pris la forteresse; il l’a dépouillé 
de ses armes, & a partagé ces 
dépouilles. Raphaël fut à l'égard 
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synagogue, et que Raphaël est 
Jésus-Christ (p.252). 
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d’Asmodée comme un vainqueur 
qui dispose souverainement de 
son captif, que le met dans les 
liens, & qui le relègue dans un 
pays inconnu (iii.387). 


Voltaire is always fond of pointing out chronological inconsis- 


tencies in the Bible. In the apocryphal book of Judith he finds 


several problems of numbers. 


XXXII. JUDITH’S AGE 


Comme l’Ecriture ne nous ex- 
prime pas l’âge de Judith, lors- 
qu’elle tua Holophernes, rien 
n’empéche que nous ne lui don- 
nions alors soixante, ou soixante 
cing ans; & en ce cas, depuis la 
délivrance de Béthulie, jusqu’a la 
mort de Judith, & quelques 
années aprés, nous ne verrions 
aucune guerre considérable dans 


Si nous supposons qu’elle était 
âgée de trente ans quand elle fit ce 
coup vigoureux, elle aurait vécu 
cent trente-cing années. Calmet 
nous tire d’embarras en disant 
qu’elle avait soixante-cing lors- 
qu’Holopherne fut épris de son 
extréme beauté; c’est le bel age 
pour tourner et pour couper les 


têtes (p.253). 


Israél, c’est à dire, pendant l’es- 
pace de quarante, ou quarante 
six ans (iii.515). 


The thirty-two matched passages which appear in the preced- 
ing pages are eloquent testimony to the importance of Calmet in 
understanding not only the source but the tone of Voltaire’s 
Biblical criticism. Certain observations are warranted, however, 
on the manner in which Voltaire utilized Calmet’s scholarship. 

Voltaire manifests a superficial respect for Calmet. Rarely does 
he refer to him without the apposition ‘the reverend father’ (in 
French it is merely 4 r.p.). The reader can quickly sense that there 
is far more mockery than respect behind the appellation. In the 
same passage where Calmet’s good name is evoked, Voltaire will 
terminate his remarks with sarcasm and irony. After introducing 
Calmet’s efforts to prove the truth of the account of the witch of 
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Endor (x1x), Voltaire suggests in the name of Boullanger that 
Calmet should stick to his vampires! 

Voltaire rarely quotes from Calmet to elucidate or clarify but 
rather to ridicule and vilify an orthodox religious interpretation. 
This he does by openly contradicting Calmet or by prefacing a 
quotation from the latter with a comment like ‘this remarkable 
explanation of Calmet’. A favourite stratagem used by Voltaire 
is to say ‘Calmet does not entirely resolve the problem’ when in 
fact Calmet doesn’t even touch upon the controversial questions. 

Voltaire appears to demolish Calmet most successfully when 
there is a discussion of barbarism in scripture. This theme taken 
up by Voltaire early in his career is carried to its fruition in The 
Bible at last explained. In Genesis he excoriates Abraham for the 
massacre of the Shechemites. Exodus calls forth a lamentation for 
the fate of the Amalekites. In Numbers Voltaire complains about 
the extirpation of the Moabites. In Joshua the annihilation of the 
indigenous peoples of Palestine draws his ire. After watching 
Calmet comment solely on the accuracy of the numbers involved 
in events of this nature, Voltaire was driven to condemn not only 
scriptural silence on the morality of the various acts but the refusal 
of Church-sanctioned commentators like Calmet to make a moral 
judgment. When Voltaire says mockingly ‘it is good to humiliate 
ourselves’ he is saying that no rational creature could accept, for 
example, the death of fifty thousand men recorded in r Samuel vi. 
or the loss of 130,000 mentioned in 1 Samuel xi.8 without rebelling 
against the callousness of Biblical man. 

Calmet’s numerous Christological comparisons also provide 
Voltaire with much satirical material. Elisha sends his valet 
(xxv) with a rod to bring back the life of a young child. For 
Calmet this is a prefiguration of Jesus sending his apostles to 
preach the kingdom of heaven. However, just as Jesus recom- 
mends to the apostles not to tarry so as not to delay the message of 
salvation, the prophet tells the valet not to speak to anyone in 
order to speed up the resuscitation of the child. Calmet’s analogy 
is quite harmonious from a homiletical point of view. Voltaire is 
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quick to slip in the little comment that the boy remains dead even 
after the valet’s visit. Which prompts Voltaire to add maliciously: 
“Why go so quickly to do nothing?’ 

The weakest link in Calmet’s Biblical exegesis is his abuse of the 
argument that scribal error may be responsible for numerous 
incongruities in scripture. Apparently he did not appreciate the 
seriousness of his concession to the faute de copiste. How could 
someone, on the one hand, affirm the complete infallibility, and on 
the other hand, admit to the possibility of scribal error? Calmet 
doubtless would have retorted that while the original text of the 
Bible is divine and hence infallible, its subsequent transmission 
through seventeen centuries has resulted in the appearance of 
certain textual errors directly traceable to human carelessness. 

But even this ratiocination leaves itself open to critical evalua- 
tion. How is one to know whether these careless human errors 
are concerned with the narrative or doctrinal questions of scrip- 
ture? How does one really distinguish between them? Moreover, 
perhaps the errors are far more widespread than previously 
imagined. What is to prevent the average reader from rejecting 
an offensive Biblical passage simply by stating that it is a scribal 
error? 

Voltaire was quick to seize upon this interpretive technique of 
Calmet and imitated it for his own ends. When discussing the 
perplexing problem of Saul’s age (x1v) Voltaire feigns sympathy 
with Calmet because of the obvious difficulty in solving the 
textual contradictions. At this juncture Voltaire gingerly suggests: 
‘Perhaps there is a copyist error here’. Henceforth in The Bible at 
last explained Voltaire will delight in offering as a solution to all 
textual problems the undoubted presence of the scribal error. In 
analyzing the cryptic reference to the Temple at Jerusalem men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvi.r Voltaire shows that he has learned to 
parrot Calmet with devastating effect. “The authors do not agree 
moreover on the chronology of the Temple. The so-called 
Septuagint writers say it was built 440 years after the exodus from 
Egypt; Josephus says 592 years; and among modern critics there 
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are twenty different opinions: this question is of no importance; but 
in a holy book a little accuracy would do no harm’ (M.xxx.207). In 
an attempt to explode the fallacy behind the argument from scribal 
error Voltaire says in another passage that while scribes were 
profane the Jewish authors were holy. ‘Several unbelievers have 
reproached us for having recourse so frequently to the scribal 
error as a source. They claim that it would have been just as easy 
for the Holy Spirit to have guided the scribe’s pen as the author’s 
pen. We confound them by saying that the scribes were not holy 
while the Jewish authors were’ (M.xxx.188). Of course, Voltaire’s 
rebuttal is no rebuttal at all. 

But Voltaire derives his greatest comical effect in the various 
addenda which he appends to his quotation from Calmet. They 
are highly ironic and sarcastic, phrased as they are in subtle under- 
statement. In his comments on Jephthah’s profession (vir) Vol- 
taire quotes Calmet to the effect that the Hebrew prophet was not 
a thief in the contemporary sense of the word. To which Voltaire 
adds: “None of these reasons destroys the great principle that 
God grants his goodness to those who please him. In our opinion 
this is the great dénouement which resolves all the difficulties of 
the unbelievers’. When discussing Jephthah’s ‘concessionary’ 
use of language (vir) Voltaire is echoing a Calmet truth when he 
says; ‘Either we reject completely the book of Judges or we agree 
that Jephthah admits the existence of two equally powerful gods’. 
The choice which Voltaire gives the reader leads to two conclu- 
sions both of which would rob scripture of its uniqueness. Vol- 
taire reflects his opinion of Calmet when he uses epithets such as 
‘the scholarly’ or ‘the judicious’ or ‘prodigious in learning’ in 
referring to Calmet. These gratuitous compliments have a hollow 
ring about them. Voltaire engages in heavy censure when he 
comments on Samuel’s zeal (xvir) and Calmet’s uncomfortable 
attempts to exonerate the prophet. Reflecting on the death of the 
Amalekite king, Voltaire says: ‘Perhaps Agag did deserve death 
but what glory does God invest himself with by having a priest 
cut up a sovereign in pieces? We tremble while we examine this 
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absurd barbarism; let us worship Providence without reasoning’. 
The suggestion here, of course, being that if reason is used pro- 
vidence must be condemned. Equally impertinent is Voltaire’s 
addenda to the discussion of the curative powers of music (xviir) 
when after rehearsing Calmet’s examples, he makes the point that 
these examples are irrelevant to Saul’s illness. Along the same line 
is Voltaire’s remark at the end of his discussion of the priestly 
vocation (xx) to the affect that self contradiction in scripture is 
quite a common mark of inspiration! 


Ut to this point only passages clearly attributed to Calmet have 
been discussed. But there is a large body of passages in The Bible 
at last explained which bears the unmistakable imprint of Calmet 
but for which Voltaire does not mention a source. René Pomeau 
has pointed out (Religion, p.161), however, that Voltaire was not 
the only writer to quote Calmet without identifying the source. 
Mme Du Chatelet was guilty of the same breach. 


I. THE STOPPING OF THE SUN ( Joshua x.12) 


Grotius est à peu près de même 
avis mais seulement qu’alors 
Dieu combattit en faveur d’Israél, 
& donna à son peuple la vigeur 
nécessaire pour poursuivre, & 
pour tailler en pièces une si grande 
armée dans si peu de temps. . . . Il 
(Leclerc) soutient que le soleil ne 
s'arrêta pas, mais parut simple- 
ment s’arrêter (ii. pp.v-vi). 


Grotius prétend que le texte ne 
signifie pas que le soleil et la lune 
s'arrêtèrent, mais que Dieu donna 
le temps à Josué de tuer tout ce 
qui pouvait rester d’ennemis 
avant que le soleil et la lune se 
couchassent. Leclerc décide net- 
tement que le soleil ne s’arrêta 
pas, mais parut s’arrêter (p.127). 


Although one could argue that Voltaire’s information comes 
directly from Grotius and Leclerc, the presence of these two names 
in Calmet’s comments makes this possibility appear highly un- 


likely. 
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II. THE INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF PALESTINE 


Serarius ne parait pas fort content 
du jugement de Genebrard en 
cela, surtout en ce qu’il parle des 
Germains avec quelques espéce 
de mépris; quoique d’ailleurs 
Serarius montre que le Rabbin 
Abenezra, et d’autres avant lui, 
ont mis les Cananéens dans l’Alle- 
magne. ... On veut, par exemple, 
que les Capodociens, les Col- 
chiens, et les Georgiens, ou Gur- 
gestans soient descendus des 
Caphtoriens, et des Gergeséens 
(ii, p.xviii). 


Les commentateurs recherchent 
avec beaucoup de soin dans quel 
pays se réfugièrent les sujets de 
ces prétendus rois. Un nommé 
Serarius les transporte en Ger- 
manie, où ils apportent la langue 
allemande. Un nommé Hornius 
ne doute pas qu’ils ne se soient 
réfugiés en Cappadoce (p.131). 


III. THE CANARY ISLANDS 


D’autres ayant remarqué que ce 
trajet était trop long et trop diffi- 
cile, ont mieux aimé faire aborder 
des Cananéens premièrement 
dans l’Afrique, puis dans les 
Canaries, pour les transporter 
ensuite dans l’ Amérique (ii, p.xx). 


Grotius trouve très vraisemblable 
qu'ils allèrent d’abord dans les 
îles Canaries, et de là en Amé- 


rique (p.131). 


It should be noted that in Calmet’s references to this question 
there is a footnote to show Grotius as the source for his (Calmet’s) 


theories. 


The reference to Judah in the first chapter of the book of Judges 
has been variously interpreted as the tribe of Judah or as a chief- 


tain of the same name. 


IV. JUDAH, TRIBE OR CHIEFTAIN 


Quelques-uns ont cru que Judas 
marquait ici un homme qui devait 
succéder à Moise. Mais toute la 
suite de l’histoire montre visible- 
ment que Judas est mis pour toute 
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la tribu de ce nom; c’est le senti- 
ment commun des Pères et des 
commentateurs (11.164). 


V. MIRIAM THE PROPHETESS ( Judges iv.4) 


Débora était prophétesse; qualité 
qui n’est pas fort extraordinaire 
dans les femmes. Marie, soeur de 
Moise, . . . et quelques autres ont 
été honorées de l’esprit de la pro- 
phétie (ii.185). 


Débora était la seconde prophé- 
tesse, car Marie, soeur de Moise 
fut la premiére et la seule qui fut 


juge (p.135). 


VI. THE LAWS OF INHERITANCE 


Les Hébreux enseignent que 
parmi les enfants d’une concu- 
bine, laquelle avait embrassé la 
loi; et qui n’était ni étrangère, ni 
esclave, héritaient comme les 
autres enfants (ii.236). 


Ils répliquent qu’il n’y a aucune 
loi dans le Pentateuque méme 
contre les prostituées, et que, 
selon le texte, les enfants des ser- 
vantes de Rachel et de Lia héri- 
térent comme les enfants de leurs 
maitresses (p.140). 


In this section of the rights of inheritance it is interesting to note 
the way in which Calmet is utilized. For Voltaire the problem is 
stated in negative terms. There is no law in the Pentateuch pro- 
hibiting inheritance rights of children of concubines, ergo the 
Jews had no legal system, ergo ‘there was no jurisprudence in 
existence among the Jewish people; there never was any real law 
in those daysamong these vagabond people, except the law of the 
division of spoils’ (M.xxx.140). 


VII. THE IPHIGENIA SOURCE AND JEPHTHAH 


L’histoire fabuleuse a aussi mélé 
beaucoup de circonstances de 
Paventure dela fille de Jephté avec 
celui d’Iphigénie (ii.244). 


Le méme commentateur dit que 
le sacrifice d’Iphigénie est pris de 
celui de Jephté (p.143). 
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This suggestion of Calmet, that the Hebrew Bible might have in 
some way influenced Greek literature is of necessity regarded by 
Voltaire colossal presumptuousness. In the comment which he 
appends to the quotation above, we read: ‘Nothing is more far- 
fetched; the Greeks never knew the Jewish books; Greek fables 
were popular all over Asia’ (M.xxx.143). 

The idea that gentiles could also be endowed with prophecy is 
advanced by Voltaire in his discussion of the Philistine prophets 
mentioned in the first book of Samuel. 


VIII. GENTILE PROPHETS? 


Les uns soutiennent qu'ils furent Il est étrange que les prophètes 

éclairés dans cette occasion d’une des Philistins, peuple maudit, 

lumière surnaturelle et divine, de soient ici regardés comme de vrais 

même que Balaam et Caïphe prophètes. . . . Le Seigneur ins- 

(ii.368). pire, quand il veut, les prophétes 
des faux dieux, témoin Balaam 
(p-163). 


But Voltaire is not content to leave the prerogative of prophecy to 
Jews and gentiles. In the paragraph under discussion there is a 
reference to the cows that carried the ark of the covenant. Vol- 
taire dotes upon this phenomenon. “The cows which carried the 
ark constitute a kind of miracle; all by themselves they went to 
Bethsamès, a village which seems to belong to the Hebrews. It 
could appear that these cows were also prophets’ (M.xxv.163). 

In The Bible at last explained Voltaire devotes some eight lines 
to the question of the anointing of a king chronicled in 1 Samuel. 
He mentions for example, that the terms oënt and Christ were 
employed by Jews to designate the great kings of Persia and 
Babylon. It is quite probable that the obtained his information on 
the Hebrew word mashiak from Calmet who in his commentary 
on1 Samuel v.1 devotes two folio pages to the origin and develop- 
ment of the concept of anointed kings. Calmet introduces the 
Hebrew word mashiak and shows how it is applied in various 
ways to kings foreign and present and also to the messiah. 
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IX. SAUL POSSESSED BY THE DEVIL (1 Samuel xvi.14) 


La plupart des Péres et des com- 
mentateurs croient que Saul était 
réellement possédé du démon 


Le souffle malin de Dieu, c’est a 
dire, un souffle trés malin, une 
espèce de possession, lavait rendu 


maniaque, et selon plusieurs com- 
mentateurs, Dieu l’avait aban- 
donné au diable (p.177). 


(ii.425). 


With his usual caustic wit Voltaire summarily rejects this theory 
of the evil spirit. ‘It has been proved that the Jews at this time did 
not know of an evil spirit; the devil taking over the body of a man 
was a doctrine of the Chaldeans and the Persians and up to this 
point in Scripture it had never been discussed” (M.xxx.177). 

The reference to Saul’s unprovoked attack on David recorded 
in 1 Samuel xviii.6 has been interpreted as temporary madness. 
But some commentators merely see it as an excess of anger. 


X. SAUL’S RAGE 


Il paraissait comme un homme en 
fureur, ou comme un homme 
rempli d’un esprit divin; il se 
donnait des mouvements et fai- 
sait des contorsions, comme dans 
un enthousiasme violent (ii.437). 


L'auteur sacré nous représente ici 
Saül dans un accès de folie. Quel- 
ques commentateurs disent que 
ce n’était qu’un accès de colère, et 
qu’il était jaloux de la chanson 
qu’on chantait à l’honneur de 
David, et surtout de ce qu’il avait 
été oint en secret (p.180). 


XI. THE THERAPHIM (1 Samuel xix.13) 


Théraphim . . . se peut donner en 
général à toutes sortes de figures 
sacrées ou profanes. . .. D’autres 
ne pouvant se persuader qu’un 
homme aussi pieux que David 
eût voulu conserver chez lui des 
figures idolâtres (ïi.441). 


cette peau de chèvre était-elle le 
bonnet de nuit ordinaire de 
David? C'était un téraphim, mais 
un téraphim était, dit-on, une 


idole (p.181). 
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XII. THE MARRIAGE OF DAVID AND BATHSHEBA (JI Samuel xi.5) 


Les lois canoniques déclarent 
nuls ces sortes de mariage, con- 
tractés entre l’homme adultère et 
la femme qui est complice de son 


Le mariage de Bethsabée, grosse 
de David, est déclaré nul par plu- 
sieurs rabbins et par plusieurs 
commentateurs (p.192). 


crime. . . Il y a des commenta- 
teurs qui semblent vouloir dire 
que celui de David et de Bethsa- 
bée était nul (ii.543). 


From the information derived from Calmet, to the effect that 
certain interpreters see David’s marriage as nul and void, Voltaire 
introduces a consideration which bears upon the lineal pedigree 
ascribed to Jesus by the writers of the New testament. If their 
matriage is nul and void then Jesus cannot be considered the 
legitimate descendant of David! “There is another difficulty: if 
the marriage of David and Bathsheba is nul and void, we cannot 
then say that Jesus Christ is a legitimate descendant of David as it 
is recorded in his geneaology. If we decide that he is a legitimate 
descendant we make a mockery of the laws of all nations; if the 
marriage of David and Bathsheba is no more than a new crime 
then god was born of the most impure of sources’ (M.xxx.192). 


XIII. THE WEIGHT OF THE TALENT (II Samuel xii.30) 


Le talent chez les Hébreux, était 
du poids de quatre-vingt-dix 
livres quatorze onces, et cing gros 
de notre poids de marc (ii.5 48). 


On prétend qu’un talent d’or 
pesait environ quatre-vingt-dix 
de nos livres de seize onces 
(p-193). 


The reason that Voltaire takes the trouble to discuss this particular 
weight is because it is in reference to the crown worn by the 
vanquished king of Rabbath as recorded in 1 Samuel xii. While 
he takes from Calmet the information that the crown was sup- 
posed to weigh a golden talent, Voltaire does not stop with the 
quotation but goes on to dispute the correctness of this measure- 
ment. No crown, he claims, could have weighed that much. A 
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crown of this size would have weighed down even Goliath. Vol- 
taire adds that this is probably one of those places in scripture 
where the divine author has permitted himselfa little exaggeration. 


XIV. THAMAR’S INCEST (I Samuel xiii.2) 


Thamar ignorait que les mariages 
entre fréres et sceurs, sont défen- 
dus par la loi. Turpitudinem filia 
uxoris patris tui, quam peperit 
parti tuo, est soror tua, non 
revelabia (ii.551). 


Ce quil y a de plus étrange 
encore, c’est que Thamar dit a 
son frére: ‘Demande-moi en 
mariage, etc’. Le Lévitique défend 
expressément, au chap.xvill, de 
révéler la turpitude de sa sœur 


(p-194). 


Voltaire does not leave the question at this point. From the injunc- 
tion in Leviticus (which Calmet quotes in a footnote) forbidding 
marriages between brother and sister and the apparent transgres- 
sion of this law by Thamar and Amnon, Voltaire derives the 
following conclusions: ‘The Jews must have had the custom of 
marrying their sisters since Abraham told two kings that he had 
married his. It is possible that several Jews hed done the same 
thing the father of faithful said he had done. Chapter xvii after 
all forbids only to reveal the turpitude of one’s sister; but in 
marriage there is no turpitude’ (M.xxx.194). 

Voltaire’s information on Addo probably originates with 
Calmet. 


XVI. THE PROPHET ADDO (1 Kings xiii.1) 


Qui était cet homme de Dieu? La 
plupart croient que ce fut Addo, 
ou comme il est appelé dans l’hé- 


C’est l’historien Flavius Josèphe 
qui appelle ce prophète Addo: les 


sacres cahiers ne le nomment 


breu /eddo (ii.733). pas (p.212). 


Voltaire is not impressed with Addo when he miraculously freezes 
Jeroboam’s hand. Voltaire finds this miracle ‘pale’ in comparison 
with others recorded in scripture. “This miracle of the dryed out 
handis really very littlein comparison with the Red Sea split in two 
and the sun stopping for an entire day over Gabaon and the moon 
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over Aialon. But we shall see just as beautiful miracles when we get 
to the period of the divine Elijah and king Achab’ (M.xxx. 212). 

Voltaire’s long note on Isaiah vii.14 is most certainly inspired by 
Calmet’s exhaustive study of the famous Immanuel passage in his 
dissertation on these words of Isaiah: a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son and you shall call his name Immanuel. In this study, 
covering several folio pages, Calmet traces the historical context 
of the prophecy with great care. He shows that the Hebrew word 
used in Isaiah vii.14 is alma which generally means a young 
woman although Christian tradition designated the word virgin 
to translate it. Calmet also discusses the name assigned to one of 
the prophet’s sons Maher-salal-has-bas, which means, ‘let the 
booty be taken quickly’. 

Voltaire must have read this dissertation with great care for all 
the pertinent information in Calmet is transposed into Voltaire’s 
commentary with the appropriate Voltairean twist. ‘It is in the 
speech of Isaiah that the commentators called “figurists” (those 
who interpret figuratively) have clearly seen the coming of Jesus 
Christ, who, however, was never called Immanuel, or Maher- 


salal-has-bas, “let the booty be taken quickly” ’. 


XVI. THE GREEK HISTORIAN HERODOTUS 


Le roi Sennachérib est connu dans Hérodote parle d’un Sennachérib 

les auteurs profanes. Son nom et qui vint porter la guerre sur les 

ses expéditions contre l'Egypte frontières de Egypte, et qui s’en 

sont décrites dans Hérodote (ii. retournera parce qu’une maladie 

901). contagieuse se mit dans son 
armée (p.240). 


One of the few Bible commentators who dealt with the Apo- 
crypha was Calmet. This is undoubtedly Voltaire’s source. 


XVII. THE BOOK OF TOBIT 


C’est cette traduction latine que Les Juifs n’ont jamais inséré le 
nous suivons, et quia été déclarée livre de Tobie dans leur Canon: 
authentique dans le Concile de ni Josèphe, ni Philon n’en 
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Trente. . . . Le livre de Tobie 
n’est pas dans le canon des Juifs. 
... Ni Josèphe, ni Philon n’ont 
pas connu Tobie, ni son histoire 
(iii.382). 


parlent: il est rejeté de notre com- 
munion. Les savants le pré- 
tendent composé neuf cents ans 
après la dispersion. Le Concile de 
Trente Pa décidé canonique 


(p-248). 


XVIII. KING AHASUERUS 


Le nom d’Assuérus, ou Artaxer- 
cès a été fort commun parmi les 
rois de Perse; et il y a de fort 
habiles gens, qui croient qu'il 
leur était commun à tous, .. . il 
signifie la même chose que grand 


guerrier (iii.5 39). 


Des doctes assurent que ce nom 
était le titre que prenaient tous 
les rois de Perse; ils s’intitulaient 
Achawerosh, qui voulait dire 
héros; et de cet Achawerosh les 
Grecs firent Assuérus (p.257). 


Although textual affinity is lacking there is evidence to suggest 
that Voltaire’s claim that the idea of purgatory originates with the 
book of Tobit (p.274), is inspired by a similar suggestion but 
phrased altogether differently in Calmet (iii.996). 


XIX. JUDAS MACABEE 


On convient que du temps de 
Judas Maccabée, la Galatie entiére 
n'était pas encore assujettie aux 
Romains; mais Antiochus le 
Grand ayant déclaré la guerre 
aux Romains, obligea les Galates 
à se joindre à lui. Après la victoire 
remportée par Lucius Cornelius 
Scipion, le consul Cneius Man- 
lius . . . attaqua et battit les 
Galates (iii.996). 


Il dit que Judas Machabée, lors- 
qu'il faisait la guerre de caverne 
en caverne, voulut être l’allié des 
Romains (chap.vir1): ‘ayant ap- 
pris qu’il y avait bien loin un 
peuple romain, lequel avait sub- 
jugué les Galates’; mais cette 
nation des Galates n’était pas 
encore asservie: elle ne le fut que 
par Cornelius Scipio (p.276). 


In this section we have introduced some nineteen passages to 
show how Voltaire used information garnered from Calmet. We 
have selected only those passages which could be documented 
with some degree of reliability. Undoubtedly there are even more 
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areas where Calmet’s erudition has been grafted onto Voltaire’s 
comments. Ultimately an investigation of this nature will aid in 
ascertaining the originality of Voltaire. 

Once again in those unacknowledged borrowings from Calmet 
Voltaire’s purpose remains constant, to ridicule the orthodox 
Catholic version of Biblical interpretation. This he attempts by 
categorical negation, by over zealous endorsement, by feigned 
credulity and by subtle irony. 

He denies for example that scripture ever granted the gift of 
jurisprudence to a woman (v). To Calmet’s contention that the 
Iphigenia story comes from Jephthah (v11), Voltaire retorts that 
the Greeks never even knew the Jews. Voltaire’s mocking irony 
can be seen in his impertinent suggestion that cows must have 
been endowed with the gift of prophecy (vi). In the same cate- 
gory is his question whether the teraphim were David’s regular 
bed companions (x1). Perhaps the most audacious of his com- 
ments are seen in his reflection of the lineal pedigree of the child 
resulting from the union of David and Bathsheba (x11). 

An examination of The Bible at last explained indicates that 
Calmet was a major source and perhaps even the inspiration (a 
negative one) for Voltaire’s work. Almost one hundred and 
thirty passages found in Voltaire’s commentary find their echoes 
in Calmet’s writings. Voltaire utilizes Calmet in some cases for 
information of a neutral nature, Hebrew terms, Biblical customs, 
weights and measures. But the great body of his borrowings have 
a decided polemical tone. Moreover, his citations are frequently 
prefixed with comments which not only nullify the purpose of the 
passage but hold it up to ridicule. It might not be amiss to suggest 
that The Bible at last explained is a contra Calmet, Voltaire’s 
definitive answer to the church and sacred tradition. 
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In describing the relationship between Voltaire and Bayle 
Mason concludes that Bayle was but a companion along the way 
and that their destinations were different. For Voltaire Calmet 
was far more than a companion along the way although their 
destinations were indeed different. Calmet first attracts Voltaire’s 
attention in the 1730’s and is mentioned by Voltaire intermittently 
for the next forty years, including the Le Mondain at the begin- 
ning of his career and The Bible at last explained at the end. Cal- 
met wrote on scripture to defend, elucidate and popularize. Only 
in the last category did their purposes meet. But for Voltaire the 
popularization of scriptural study was to denigrate and discredit. 
By using Calmet Voltaire hoped to strip scripture of the aura of 
sanctity with which traditionalists had invested it. 

Despite the many unkind things which Voltaire had to say 
about Calmet, particularly towards the end of his career, the 
reader is left with the impression that Voltaire had a genuine 
affection for Calmet. His visit with him at Senones probably had 
much to do with this. When Voltaire attacks Calmet he does not 
necessarily seek to defame a person. In order to identify what he 
considered the naive, the orthodox, the narrowly traditional view 
of scripture, Voltaire found that he did not have to generalize, to 
speak about vague tendencies, to describe attitudes: in Calmet he 
found, or thought he found, the very incarnation of these vices. To 
quote Calmet, therefore, was not merely to echo the sentiments of 
one man but to quote the Church and the inelastic religious tradi- 
tion whichitand he was supposed to represent. By feigning thekind 
of credulity and naive faith which he purported to find personified 
in Calmet, Voltaire created a scintillating literary gem filled with 
genuine learning, sarcastic bantering and malicious mockery. 
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The Misplaced garden? 
Voltaire, Julian and Candide 


by Christopher Thacker 


Critics encourage us to think of the ‘rightness’ of each and every 
part of Candide. What is so ‘right’ about the geographical situa- 
tion of Candide and his companions in the conclusion of the 
novel? True, the group might as well be where they are as any- 
where else for shelter (or lack of it) against earthquakes, tempests, 
plague and other natural or uncontrollable disasters. Voltaire 
himself wrote, of the irony of the inexplicable catastrophe, 


Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse a Paris. 


One might also argue that the group, with its newly formulated 
philosophy, is now equipped to face bravely whatever disasters 
nature, chance and society may shower upon them. Yet the course 
of events in the novel has shown again and again that certain 
disasters—those general ones resulting from the actions of 
humankind, such as piracy, slavery, devastation through war, or 
personal disasters, such as destitution through fraud or theft or 
guile—can at least be diminished in their effect by cautious dis- 
engagement, by moving away from great capitals, and from 
countries which are generally beset with such troubles. One might 
think too that Voltaire’s own experience—his need to go into 
exile in England, and his exile at Ferney long before writing 
Candide—would have led to this view. 

To come to my point: I find it strange, perplexing that Voltaire 
should bring Candide to a close in the Ottoman empire, leaving 
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his hero and friends to live there permanently. There are several 
pointers to suggest that it was one of the least suitable parts of the 
world to choose, and that Voltaire knew this well. It appears from 
Candide itself, where life in the Mahommedan world is shown to 
be nasty, brutish and short, both generally—in the civil wars 
which occur in the states along Africa’s mediterranean coast, and 
the slavery to which so many of those living there are reduced— 
and especially in nearby Constantinople, where passing boat- 
loads of disgraced or newly-appointed officials are a frequent 
reminder of the bloody intrigues of the capital. 

Itappears also from the catalogue of Voltaire’s library at Ferney, 
which shows a very large number of volumes published before 
1759 relating recent or present conditions of life in the Levant— 
especially the conditions of life for Europeans’. 

The sort of detail which these travels reveal, and which is 
echoed in the pages of Candide, is that Europeans or Franks were 
treated with suspicion and dislike throughout the Levant at this 
time. It was in fact hard for them to exist in the Levant at all except 
in the trading counters, or ‘nations’, set up by different European 
countries in the main commercial centres. Should a European 
wish to live outside his ‘nation’ the local authorities would almost 
certainly refuse him permission, and the danger would in any case 
make the attempt unlikely. All through this period, Franks 
travelled in groups together whenever they wanted to go outside 
their ‘nation’, if possible as part of a large trading caravan. When 
on their own, they hired a janissary to accompany them as a guard 
and intermediary, to protect them against local antipathy and 
extortion. Local government was often capricious, in the hands of 
men who frequently achieved virtual independence of central 
government. In 1742, a third of the town of Smyrna was burnt 
down, after a fire had been started by the town’s cadi or judge asa 


1 more obvious examples include the  Mottraye, La Porte, the Lettres édi- 
travels, memoirs or descriptions of  fiantes, Lucas, Monconys, Pitton de 
Arvieux, Bruyn, Green, Labat, La Tournefort, Sale and Shaw. 
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reprisal for complaints made against him by the inhabitants®. In 
the country bandits abounded everywhere. In Constantinople, it 
is true, conditions for Europeans were milder than in any other 
city of the Levant, and here alone, from time to time during the 
century, were they allowed to live outside the main trading and 
diplomatic districts. But even here riots against Europeans were 
common, and in 1760, only a year after Candide, a Frenchman was 
executed as a result of popular agitation’. 

Then, as now, to find villains abroad was often a means to 
distract attention from misgovernment at home, and European 
residents in the Levant were at all points, and at all times during 
the century, the most common targets for popular indignation 
with the European governments. Should Ottoman forces suffer 
defeat against a European power, should a European diplomat 
make unwelcome political or economic suggestions in Constan- 
tinople, should European pirates attack Ottoman shipping, or 
threaten a Levantine port, then European diplomats, missionaries 
and traders were at once subjected to hostile pressure, most com- 
monly in the form of heavy fines or avanias, and not infrequently 
in the form of mob violence as well, resulting in the destruction 
of their property, and sometimes in the wounding and death of 
European residents. And avanias were often imposed without 
these pretexts, merely to satisfy the greed of local officials. So 
much for the peacefulness of a European’s life in the Levant at 
this time‘. As for purchasing property, the ‘petite metairie’ 
acquired by Candide, that was impossible (Hammer-Purgstall, 
xvi.12). For the ‘derviche trés-fameux’ and for the ‘bon vieillard’ 
life might have been imagined to be as Voltaire showed it, but for 
Candide and his band of Europeans, the conditions would have 
been very severe indeed. 

2 Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce pire ottoman (Paris 1839), xvi.70-71. 
français dans le Levant au XVIII’ siècle 4see Masson, passim, and François 
(Paris 1911), p.552. Charles-Roux, Les Echelles de Syrie et 

8 a merchant, Linchon, on 14 March de Palestine au XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 


1760; see Masson, p.268, and J. von 1928), passim. 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de l’em- 
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Itis true that Voltaire tells us of another European living nearby, 
the ‘prince de Transylvanie’, Ragotsky. But Ragotsky (more 
properly Ferentz Rakoczy, prince of Transylvania, 1676-1735) 
was in fact only there on sufferance, an internee under close sur- 
veillance, whose political activities were resented by the Austrians 
and no longer of use to the Turks. Until the peace of Passarowitz 
in 1718, the Porte had supported him asa threat to Austrian power 
in Transylvania, but then, as the Porte adopted a peaceful policy 
towards Austria, he was no longer of use. In 1719 he was taken 
from Constantinople to Rodosto on the northern shore of the 
sea of Marmora, where he spent the rest of his life (Hammer- 
Purgstall, xiv.22, 110). How much Voltaire knew of this history is 
not certain, but his presentation of Ragotsky is not a cheering one. 
In the Siècle de Louis xiv he mentions that, as a result of his political 
and military actions, ‘Ragotski fut battu, ses villes prises, son parti 
ruiné” (M.xiv.399), and in Candide itself we are told that ‘Cuné- 
gonde lave les écuelles sur le bord de la Propontide, chez un prince 
quia trés peu d’écuelles’—and Ragotsky’s stock of dishes must be 
so small because his daily allowance from ‘le grand Turc’ is only 
three écus. The sad state of affairs is indirectly underlined by the 
‘mais ce qui est bien plus triste’ which follows—Cunégonde is not 
merely a slave in Ragotsky’s impoverished household, she has 
lost her beauty as well. 

It is also true that novels of the period, retailing the colourful 
adventures and travels of picaresque heroes, often included a visit 
to some part of the exotic east, frequently to Constantinople, and 
Voltaire, in satirising the grotesque improbability and exaggera- 
tion of these works, was well within his rights to lead Candide 
to this part of the worlds. But Voltaire does not lead him away 
again, and one is entitled to ask why he does not. Depending on 
the extent to which one accepts Voltaire’s knowledge of the condi- 


5see André Morize, ed. Voltaire, hero to Constantinople, where condi- 
Candide ou l’optimisme (Paris 1913), tions are shown to be as violent and 
pp.lii, liii, Ix. Voltaire’s own Scarmen- uncertain as they appear in Candide. 
tado (1756) includes a brief visit of the 
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tions I have described, it is, to a lesser or a greater extent, fantastic 
that he should settle his hero and friends where he does. Without 
the evidence of Candide itself, one might play down the possibility 
of such knowledge, but the novel’s quality of reality, one of the 
most striking overall characteristics of the work, leads me to 
think that this would be wrong. From beginning to end, Candiae 
is at one level—and an important level at that—a wide and 
thorough survey of the defects and evils of the world Voltaire 
knew around the middle of the eighteenth century. Every short- 
coming, every fault and flaw, every vice depicted in Candide has 
its equivalent—one might even say its origin—in the activities 
of humanity in the 1750’s, and there is no reason at all to 
suppose that the events connected with the Levant had any less 
contemporary reality in Voltaire’s mind than events related to 
other parts of the world. Seen from a distance of two centuries, 
this characteristic of reality in Candide is sometimes hard to 
grasp. The evils are so great, they appear so exaggerated, there 
is so little relief, and they are so often related to events and 
phenomena which are historically remote and generally forgotten 
that we do not give them the full credence they deserve, a credence 
which however would have been given by Voltaire’s well-read 
contemporaries. 

Why then, after Cunégonde and Candide are reunited near 
Rodosto, on the shore of the Propontis, do they not go to some 
more tranquil spot, where nature and humankind are more kindly 
disposed towards private individuals, a spot such as—and most 
obviously—Switzerland, where Voltaire had himself lived for 
many years, and where in various writings he had shown himself 
to be delighted with his retreat, his vigne, the jardin which he was 
proud and happy to cultivate? There is little profit in suggesting 
other homes for Candide and his group; but the direct question, 
why did Voltaire leave them to cultivate their garden on the shores of 
the Propontis? is worth the asking, and deserves a clear answer. 

This, I believe, lies in an association which this part of the 
world had in Voltaire’s mind with the kind of activity which he 
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envisaged Candideandhiscompanionsundertakingoncetheirnew 
philosophy was applied. I would suggest that this association 
stems from a letter by the emperor Julian, and that this letter is 
therefore a principal source for the understanding of the last chap- 
ter of Candide. Voltaire was naturally and inevitably drawn to 
Julian, the emperor, man of action, writer, apostate from Chris- 
tianity, and the last great apologist for the religion and philosophy 
of Greece and Rome. It is therefore reasonable that Julian’s work 
might influence Voltaire’s own writings. 

The letter tells of the gift of a small farm, Julian’s property, to 
the recipient of the letter. This farm was situated in Bithynia, on 
the Propontis, not far from Constantinople. In modern editions 
of Julian’s works, the letter is inscribed to a certain Evagrius®, but 
eighteenth-century and earlier editions do not give a recipient. 
Here is a French translation of the letter: 


Gee 


Mon aieule maternelle m’a laissé en Bithynie une très-petite 
terre que je vous donne en considération de votre amitié pour moi. 
Le présent n’est pas assez considérable pour rendre opulent celui 
qui le reçoit: vous conviendrez pourtant qu’il a son mérite, si vous 
permettez que j’entre dans le détail. Rien ne m’empéche de 
m'egaïer avec un homme d’un esprit charmant et d’une littérature 
aimable. La maison est à vingt stades de la mer. Le bruit des mar- 
chands, les cris et les injures des matelots ne se font point entendre 
jusques-la. Cependant on y jouit des agrémens que procure le 
voisinage de Neptune. On a le poisson tout en vie: et si vous mon- 
tez sur une hauteur qui n’est qu’à deux pas de la maison, vous 
découvrez la Propontide avec les isles dont elle est semée, et la 
ville qui porte le nom d’un illustre empereur. Là vous n’êtes point 
au milieu de l’algue et de ces plantes auxquelles on ne daigne pas 
même donner de nom, aussi desagréables à l’odorat qu'à la vué, 
dont la mer couvre ses bords: mais vous vous reposez un livre à 


€ see letter 25, in The Works of the (Loeb classical library: London 1953- 
emperor Julian, ed. W. C. Wright 1954), iii.76-8r. 
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la main sur le serpolet, le thym et les autres herbes odoriférantes. 
Etes-vous fatigué de la lecture? vous pouvez délasser vos ieux en 
les promenant sur la mer, et regarder les vaisseaux dont elle est 
couverte. Dans ma première jeunesse je faisois mes délices de ce 
séjour, parce que j'y trouvois des fontaines passables, un bain 
assez joli, un jardin et du couvert. Dans un âge plus avancé, je 
souhaitois passionément d’y retourner. J’y ai fait plusieurs voiages 
en bonne et savante compagnie. Je m’y suis méme occupé de 
l’agriculture: témoin la petite vigne que j’y ai plantée. Le vin est 
d’un gout!..... Il n’a pas besoin d’être vieux pour être parfait. 
En un mot vous verrez-là Bacchus et les Graces en personne. La 
grappe encore au sep et dans le pressoir exhale un parfum déli- 
cieux. La liqueur est à peine dans les tonneaux que c’est déja du 
nectar, pour parler le langage d’Homére. Puisque la vigne y 
réussit de la sorte, que n’en avez-vous planté d’avantage me 
dira-t-on? Mais outre que je n’avois peut-être pas l’agriculture 
fort à cœur, juse peu des dons de Bacchus: et les Nymphes me 
prodiguoient leurs présens’. Je ne voulois avoir du vin que pour 
moi et pour quelques véritables amis. Vous savez que le nombre 
n’en est pas grand. Acceptez encore un coup cette bagatelle. Il est 
doux a un ami de recevoir de son ami. Le présent ne sort pas de la 
maison comme dit sagement Pindare. J’ai écrit cette lettre tout 
d’un trait à la lumiere de la lampe. Si vous y trouvez des fautes, ne 
me traitez pas avec la sévérité d’un rhéteur, qui critique l’ouvrage 
de son confrere. 


This translation, by the abbé J. P. R. de La Bléterie, appears in 
La Bléterie’s Histoire de l’empereur Jovien et traductions de quel- 
ques ouvrages de l’empereur Julien (Paris 1748), ii.351-355- I have 
quoted this version because it seems likely that it is the one which 
Voltaire, were he to have read the letter, would have known. The 
association may or may not have been a conscious one—his 
correspondence in the period, and his published notebooks 
reveal no direct reference—but circumstances suggest that it was 


7 i.e. he diluted his wine with water. 
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very possible for the association to have existed. The library which 
he built up at Ferney, now in Leningrad, contained this work, and 
it is listed as showing ‘traces’ of having been read’. 

Although there is at present no proof that he actually owned this 
edition before writing Candide in 1758-1759, circumstantial 
evidence would suggest that he did. This I think follows from his 
long interest in Julian’s life and works, shown first in 1735, and 
which was connected from the start with La Bléterie, whose Jie 
de l’empereur Julien was published in that year. From the corre- 
spondence’ it would seem that Voltaire may even have read La 
Bléterie’s life of Julian and then turned to Julian’s own writings. 
The Vie was republished in 1746, and the Histoire de l’empereur 
Jovien et traductions de quelques ouvrages de l’empereur Julien, 
which followed in 1748, forms as it were a sequel and supplement 
to Julian’s life. The intention to publish a translation of part or 
all Julian’s writings was clearly declared by La Bléterie. There is 
no copy of the 1735 edition of the life of Julian in the Ferney 
library as we know it, but there is a copy of the edition of 1746, 
next to the 1748 life of Jovian and translations from Julian. 
Though Voltaire read the 1735 edition of the life of Julian, we do 
not know whether he actually owned a copy. Theoretically, 
however, it seems likely that he would obtain the volumes of 1746 
and 1748 promptly enough to enable him to have ina small com- 
pass the thorough coverage of Julian’s life and works provided 
by La Bléterie. 

Perhaps, though, he did not possess these volumes before 
writing Candide. Can one claim any other source in which he 


8 see G. R. Havens and N. L. Torrey, 
edd. Voltaire’s catalogue of his library 
at Ferney (Studies on Voltaire, ix: 
Genève 1959), no.1569, p.175; and 
M. P. Alekseev and T. N. Kopreeva, 
edd., Bibliothèque de Voltaire (Moscow 
&c. 1961), no.1797, p.488. 

® Best.810, 819, 830, 839. The refer- 
ences are a trifle obscure. It is at least 
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10 ‘Avertissement’, Vie de l’empereur 
Julien (Paris 1735), fourth [unnum- 
bered] page; ‘Avertissement’, Vie de 
l’empereur Julien (Paris 1746), pp.6-8. 
Cf. ‘Préface’, Histoire de l’empereur 
Jovien, vol.i, pp.vii-ix. 
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might have read Julian’s letters? This, although it hardly seems 
necessary in view of the existence and Voltaire’s probable owner- 
ship of the La Bléterie translations, is also possible. In his Ferney 
library as we know it there is no other edition of Julian’s works, 
either entire or in part, published before Candide. But as early as 
1735 Voltaire stated that he was reading Julian’s Caesars, and in 
1736, referring to an exchange of letters between Frederick of 
Prussia and himself, he compares it to the correspondence between 
the emperor Julian and the philosopher Libanius (Best.839, 1100). 
Which edition of the Caesars he read is not known, but it is 
certain that were there need he could have read the works of 
Julian, Caesars and correspondence alike, including the letter in 
question, in several editions". 

Nor is there any doubt of his enthusiasm for Julian, as a man, 
as a writer and a philosopher, and as a statesman, an enthusiasm 
which is apparent from the first references in the correspondence 
of 1735, and which reappears at intervals up to the writing of 
Candide and beyond. In October 1759, only a few months after 
Candide was published, the conclusion of one of his letters to 
Alembert reads: ‘Je vous embrasse en Confucius, en Lucrece, en 
Ciceron, en Julien, en Collins, en Humes, en Shaftsburi, en 
Midleton, en Bolinbroke, etc., etc.’ (Best.7809). In the Diction- 
naire philosophique the article ‘Julien’ contains the highest praise. 
He is ‘le juste, le sage, le grand Julien’, and the equal in all things 
of Marcus Aurelius, ‘le premier des hommes’ (M.xii.182, 184). 
Voltaire apparently worked on this article many years before the 
Dictionnaire philosophique was published, and it is referred to as 
early as 1752 ina letter to Voltaire from Frederick, who must have 
read a draft version, and offers criticisms (Best.4447). There are 
many other references to Julian in Voltaire’s writings, before 


and after Candide. Practically all are highly favourable, and 


lla g. those of Martin (Paris 1566, 
1583, 1630), and Spanheim (Leipzig 
1696). 
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show a clear and sustained interest in the philosopher-emperor™. 

The letter itself: the circumstances of the farm or estate given 
by Julian, and the remarks which he makes about it, correspond 
with exactness and pleasing simplicity to those of Candide’s 
‘petite metairie’. Geographically, it is true, Julian’s farm lies on 
the southern, and Candide’s on the northern shore of the Pro- 
pontis. But otherwise they share the same characteristics. Both 
are near to Constantinople—Julian can see the city from a nearby 
hill, and Cacambo goes there to sell the vegetables he produces; 
both are near the shore—Julian and Candide both observe the 
ships passing to and fro; and both farms are small, with a modest, 
limited number of products. 

This much on its own would not be very important. But when 
the geographical resemblances are coupled with the use to which 
the farms are put, and with the attitudes revealed in Julian’s and 
Voltaire’s comments on the life lived in these farms, the total 
resemblance is undeniable. For Julian and Voltaire think of these 
farms in similar ways. 

In each case, the farm is not a means of acquiring wealth. Both 
emphasise the modesty of their property. ‘Le présent n’est pas assez 
considérable pour rendre opulent celui qui le reçoit”, writes Julian 
of his ‘très-petite terre’, and though in the end Candide’s land 
‘rapporta beaucoup’, it is only a ‘petite terre’, ‘une petite metairie’, 
in short a ‘jardin’. It is so small that they can cultivate it on their 
own—‘témoin la petite vigne que j’y ai plantée’ writes Julian, 
while Candide and his friends take to helping cultivate the garden, 
whereas at first Cacambo had with difficulty done this by himself. 

In each case, much of the attraction of the farm lies in its com- 
pleteness, in the self-sufficiency it allows. Julian speaks of the 
fresh fish available, the vineyard and its wine, and a garden, while 


12 one of Voltaire’s references to infuse continuée jusqu’à Noé’. The 
Julian is intriguing—in the Notebooks single sheet with this note possibly 
there is only one mention of him, a dates from 1756 (Voltaire’s notebooks, 
single word ‘Julien’, following the  ii.492). 
laconic and unhelpful entry ‘Science 
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Candide and his friends each contribute in their fashion to make 
their community self-supporting. 

More important still, the self-sufficiency extends to the level of 
their intellectual interests and attitudes. Julian delights in the fact 
that, although there is a splendid view of the sea, of the islands 
and the great city beyond, the farm is a little way back from the 
sea, so that ‘le bruit des marchands, les cris et les injures des mate- 
lots ne se font point entendre jusques-la’. The world is at a 
distance, and it is so in Candide also. The community is pre- 
sumably imitating the way of life of the ‘bon vieillard’, and sees 
the boatloads of notables passing to and fro without curiosity, 
without wanting to take part in the affairs of the capital. They are 
content ‘d’y envoyer les fruits du jardin’. Withdrawn from the 
turbulent world, they are their own company, a society in itself. 
Julian speaks with delight of the “bonne et savante compagnie’ he 
has enjoyed there, and most movingly stresses the smallness of 
this society, and the friendship which unites it. The wine is 
exquisite, but his vineyard is small, principally because he is not a 
drinking, but a reflecting man, and because this wine is shared 
only between himself and the small number of his ‘véritables amis’. 
Candide’s friends are in the same way a ‘petite société’, all living 
together in harmonious, self-contained cooperation. 

Seen side by side, these similarities establish clearly enough the 
probability that Julian’s letter was a source for Candide, whether 
remembered consciously or unconsciously, and they are to my 
mind sufficient cause for Voltaire to leave his ‘petite société’ on 
the shore of the Propontis. Aware as Voltaire must have been of 
the dangers to Europeans who lived there in his day, the image 
of Julian’s farm, and of the life lived there, so close to the life of 
the philosophe he wished to recommend, must have outweighed 
the need to acknowledge the reality of contemporary conditions. 

In a way, this is in line with the spirit of the novel’s ending, 
where the evils of the world, whose reality has been so forcefully 
shown until this point, are countered by the limited yet energetic 
philosophy of the conclusion. Though no more can be done in 
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the way of direct comparison between Julian’s letter and the text 
of Candide, since the sense of ‘il faut cultiver notre jardin’ is not 
elaborated in Candide, one is still entitled to consider the implica- 
tions of similar phrases used by Voltaire around the period of 
the writing of Candide. It is very obvious from many of these that 
the attitude shown by Julian is close to that of Voltaire. It is true 
that, while Julian speaks of the pleasures of reading—‘vous vous 
reposez un livre à la main sur le serpolet —and of ‘bonne et 
savante compagnie’, Candide cuts short Pangloss’ philosophical 
talk with a call for renewed work in the garden. This is consistent 
with the ‘open end’ to the novel, the conclusion which both 
rejects utterly the metaphysical, philosophical and_ political 
interests which have bedevilled them until this point, and which 
at the same time looks forward to a more modest, but more happy 
life in the future. 

Itis not Voltaire’s intention in Candide to describe in detail what 
his heroes are to do; it is sufficient to state clearly what they are 
not to do. Because of this, the range of the interpretations of Can- 
dide’s closing words has been astonishingly wide’, and I would 
suggest that the emphasis in Julian’s letter may help to guide our 
own interpretation of Voltaire’s words. For Julian’s attitude is 
roughly midway between the extremes of possible interpretation; 
he admires a life withdrawn from the tumult of the world, and 
also admires the pleasures of the mind. His garden is neither the 
refuge of a pessimistic recluse, nor a gathering-point for encyclo- 
pédistes feverishly engaged in setting the outside world to rights. 
But it is a garden, a small estate, similar to that of Voltaire at 
Ferney—and once in 1757 Voltaire compares the enchanting 
view from Les Délices with that of the Bosphorus, a hint perhaps 
of an imagined link between Julian’s and his own garden". It is 


13 see William F. Bottiglia’s clear 14 Best.6564: ‘je ne crois pas que la 
summary of these views in his Vol- vüe du Bosphore soit si variée’. There 
taire’s Candide: analysis of a classic are other letters in 1757 and 1758 (e.g. 
(Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth Best.6517, 6859, 6860, 6872, 6878) 
century, viiA: Genève, 1964), pp.96 ff. referring to the similarity between the 
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a meeting-point for like-minded, philosophical friends. Interest- 
ingly, it contains a vineyard, and many of Voltaire’s phrases 
outside Candide similar to ‘il faut cultiver notre jardin’ have 
references to the cultivation of vineyards. 

Ina recent article professor Torrey has drawn a useful distinc- 
tion between the attitude of retreat and withdrawal implicit in the 
garden of Candide and the activity implicit in the cultivation of 
the ‘vigne du Seigneur’. He suggests that in Candide the ‘final 
admonition, “Mais il faut cultiver notre jardin”, became fixed as 
the symbol of resignation, consolation, retreat—or “minding our 
own business” ’, while the cultivation of the lord’s vineyard, 
essentially the symbol of the activity of the philosophe, is advocated 
largely after the publication of Candide, and stands for the feeling 
of social responsibility apparent in Voltaire’s later life and work. 
After the publication of Candide, Voltaire’s references to Can- 
dide’s garden are therefore signs either of discouragement, or ‘a 
blind to cover up the work in the Lord's vineyard’. Julian’s 
letter provides fair confirmation of this thesis, since it describes a 
society which is withdrawn from the world. On the other hand, 
it is worth stressing that the meeting together of Julian and his 
companions has an overtone of intellectual activity which goes 
beyond ‘resignation, consolation, retreat—or “minding our own 
business” ’. Even in retreat, the mind is busy. Julian, like Vol- 
taire, wished in his way to ‘écraser l’infame’. Might not Voltaire 
have used the image of the vineyard as much from the prompting 
of Julian’s description as from the Biblical idea of the ‘vigne du 
Seigneur’ which is generally suggested? (cf. Bottiglia, pp.133- 
134). 

The best-known vineyard reference by Voltaire is probably 
that in his letter of 6 December 1757 to Alembert, where he writes 


view of the lake from Lausanne and 
that of the Bosphorus from Constan- 
tinople, Voltaire’s source for this 
comparison being in Tavernier (see 
Best.6517). But Julian’s garden, Can- 
dide’s garden and Les Délices are 


outside the city, and a part of their 
value lies in this separation. 

15 Norman L. Torrey, ‘Candide’s 
gardenand the lord’s vineyard’, Studies 
on Voltaire and the eighteenth century 
(Geneva 1963), xxvii.1657-1666. 
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that ‘la vigne de la vérité est bien cultivée par des d’Alembert, des 
Diderot, des Bolingbroke, des Hume, &c’ (Best.6800). Indirectly, 
this phrase both emphasises the similarity in feeling between 
Julian’s letter and the conclusion of Candide, and the differences. 
For Julian’s letter is in essence a poignant look backwards, to a 
rural, reflective past which is no longer his to command. It is 
denied him by his way of life. Candide, in contrast, is as I have said 
‘open’ in its conclusion: it looks forward. 

Julian’s letter, then, is not merely another of the innumerable 
sources for Candide. It explains (and such an explanation was 
needed) why Voltaire should leave his ‘petite société’ where they 
are; in a small way it confirms the artistic rightness of this conclu- 
sion; and it provides a help towards defining the final attitude of 
the work. In these ways it is therefore valuable as adding depth 
to the meaning of the novel. In his comments on the sources for 
Candide, Morize (pp.|v-lvi) claims that these are more frequent, 
more obviously used, in the first half of the novel, and suggests 
that, in the second half, ‘de chapitre en chapitre, les emprunts se 
font plus rares. . . . Le fond paraît plus mince’. Julian’s letter helps 
to reverse this judgement, and reveals a rich and really interesting 
background to the conclusion of Candide. 
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of Candide 


by D. D. R. Owen 


My contention in this paper is that the early thirteenth-century 
chantefable Aucassin et Nicolette was used by Voltaire, extensively 
and systematically, in the writing of Candide. 

Faced with such a proposition, the reader will quite properly 
demand to be satisfied on two points. First, what evidence is there, 
outside the texts themselves, that Voltaire knew or could have 
known the medieval tale at any time before he wrote Candide? 
And secondly, are such parallels as can be found in the two works 
either too numerous or too unusual to be reasonably explained 
away as a trick of coincidence or the result of independent use of 
banal romantic clichés? These are the questions I shall try to 
answer here. 

In a letter to the comte d’Argental dated 30 October 1753, 
Voltaire wrote: ‘Je vais écrire à m" de Ste Palaye. Je ne sçai ce que 
c’est que cette chevalerie de M. de la Curne dont vous me parlez? et 
qu’il m’a, dittes vous, envoyée. Esce une histoire de l’ancienne 
chevalerie? Pourquoy ma nièce ne m’a telle pas averti que j'avais 
cette nouvelle obligation à M. de la Curne? pourquoy m’a t’elle 
privée de ce livre? Il était tout fait pour moy qui suis actuellement 
plongé dans l’histoire de ces temps 1a’ (Best.4912). What was this 
book of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye’s which had failed to arrive? 
Th. Besterman notes: “The first volume of his Mémoires sur l’an- 
cienne chevalerie was not published until 1759 (the third and last 
in 1781); and as the reference appears to be to a printed book it 
must be to Sainte-Palaye’s edition of the Histoire ou romance 
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d’ Aucassin et de Nicolette (s.l. 1752). This was the first modern 
version of the chantefable, and hence the earliest text of it that Vol- 
taire could have seen. But we have, in fact, got away to a false 
start, since the allusion is almost certainly to some tirage à part of 
this pioneer medievalist’s Mémoires, which had actually been 
published in 1753, the year of Voltaire’s letter, in the Mémoires de 
littérature de l Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres'. 
It is nevertheless possible that the author of Candide did read 
Aucassin et Nicolette early in the 1750's, for Sainte-Palaye’s edi- 
tion (it is really a translation into modern French) also appeared 
in February 1752 in the Mercure, ajournal which he well knew. 

Voltaire’s letter to Argental is not the only testimony we have 
of his relations with Sainte-Palaye. In 1756 we find him in receipt 
of another of his works, the Projet d’un glossaire francois (Best. 
6287). The book seems to have pleased and interested him, and 
writing to Thieriot he commented: ‘Ce sera un livre nécessaire 
pour l’intelligence des auteurs francais du moyen age’ (Best.6291). 
He had once even contemplated staying at Sainte-Palaye’s house 
(Best.4903, 4907); and to judge from his reaction to the medie- 
valist’s election to the Académie francaise in 1758, he held him in 
high regard. In another letter to Argental he declared: ‘Je fais 
mille tendres compliments à m de ste Palaye. Je suis aussi honoré 
qu’enchanté de lavoir pour confrère’ (Best.705 4). 

Now in 1756, the year of the Projet, Sainte-Palaye had once 
more published Aucassin et Nicolette, this time along with another 
romantic adventure, under the title Les Amours du bon vieux tems?. 
For him to have taken this step, the story must have met with 
some success; and what more likely than that he should have sent 
this book to Voltaire along with the other? The fact that the 
Projet is still to be found in the catalogue of Voltaire’s library 
whereas Les Amours is not is no proof to the contrary: the slim 
little volume could so easily have been lost or lent, or pocketed by 


1 the five ‘Mémoires sur l’ancienne ? published by Duchesne at Vau- 
chevalerie” (pp.595-847). cluse and Paris. Sainte-Palaye’s name 
does not appear. 
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someone attracted by its title and convenient size. So there is 
more than a chance that Voltaire had it on his shelves in the course 
Of 1756. 

Whether or not Candide was written entirely in 1758, 1756 was 
a year of some consequence for its composition. The Lisbon 
earthquake had occurred late in the previous year, and now Vol- 
taire published his final version of the Poéme sur le désastre de 
Lisbonne in which he gives his personal answer to the contem- 
porary wave of philosophic optimism. Here, already crystallised, 
is the attitude which is to permeate Candide, the vigorous rejection 
of the notion that ‘tout est bien’. Morize, in the introduction to 
his edition of the conte’, mentions a number of works published 
in 1756 which bear on the philosophy of Candide, and points out 
Voltaire’s increasingly pessimistic attitude at this time in the face 
of a world plunged, as he saw it, into a maelstrom of warfare, 
human folly and natural disaster. In August of this same year, 
Rousseau answered the Poéme sur le désastre with his own Lettre 
sur la providence. This he sent to Voltaire, expecting to receive a 
reply, a reply which indeed he was promised. It was eventually to 
come, as he recognised, with the publication of Candide (Morize, 
pp-xlii-xliii). So 1756 finds Voltaire mustering and nurturing his 
bitter reflections and, it may well be, casting around for a literary 
form into which to pour them. Was he to invent one, or could he 
find something ready-made? It would have been only natural for 
him to have thought of borrowing; for in a 1756 addition to his 
Lettres philosophiques he wrote: ‘Presque tout est imitation. .. . Il 
en est des livres comme du feu dans nos foyers; on va prendre ce 
feu chez son voisin, on l’allume chez soi, on le communique à 
d’autres, & il appartient à tous’*. And in 1756 he probably read 
Sainte-Palaye’s translation of Aucassin et Nicolette. 


3 Candide (1913). All my quotations 
from Candide are taken from this edi- 
tion. For the importance of the events 
of 1755-1756 in the genesis of Candide, 
see also René Pomeau’s edition (1963), 
pp.16 ff. Pomeau lays particular 


stress on the beginning, in 1756, of the 
Seven years’ war: ‘Sans le spectacle de 
la guerre de Sept Ans, Voltaire n’eût 
pas écrit Candide tel que nous le lisons’ 


(p.21). 
4 ed. G. Lanson (Paris 1930), ii.136. 
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It is a gay little burlesque, which Voltaire would have relished 
even in his more cynical moods. He would have appreciated the 
way in which, while professing to relate Aucassin’s love for his 
douce amie Nicolette, it cocks a snook at the traditional modes of 
epic and romance, at the puffed-up pretensions of the petty 
nobility, at the idea of glorious war and chivalrous carnage, a myth 
hilariously exploded. He would have enjoyed the anonymous 
author’s chuckles at the expense of holy relics and their cures, or 
Aucassin’s rejection of heaven as a place for shivering and mangy 
old priests, whilst the rich and the merry go to hell. And he might 
have savoured the exotic elements in the story as it leads us into 
foreign countries, one a land of pure make-believe. 

But let us take the modest little book of 1756, Les Amours du 
bon vieux tems, and look at it with Voltaire’s own eyes. After a 
glance at the “Avis du libraire’ he would have come to the ‘Aver- 
tissement’; and here to begin with are a few statements on love, 
birth and war that would have given him food for sardonic 
reflection. Sainte-Palaye presumes that the intention of the worthy 
author of Aucassin was ‘d’y répandre d’utiles moralités. L'Amour, 
tant recommandé par tous nos anciens Auteurs, n’est presque 
jamais présenté ici que comme une passion, qui, renfermée dans 
de justes bornes, peut être le principe des plus éclatantes vertus & 
des plus grandes actions; mais qui en même-tems, peut ètre aussi 
la source d’une infinité de désordres & de calamités, lorsqu’on 
s’y laisse tellement asservir, que l’on oublie tout ce qu’on doit à 
sa naissance, à sa famille, à son état & à sa Patrie’ (pp.8-9). 

This must have caused Voltaire a wry smile; and the modern 
student of Aucassin will, for other reasons perhaps, raise his eye- 
brows. But there is more to come, and we can imagine the inner 
protest which the following remarks would have provoked: ‘La 
valeur recommandée dans tout le Roman, est une leçon conti- 
nuelle aux Seigneurs de Fiefs, pour leur apprendre qu’ils se 
doivent, à la défense de leurs Sujets, que se montrer seulement à 
leur tête dans les Guerres qu’ils ont à soutenir; c’est en assurer le 
succès, & qu'il n’est pour eux d’autre moyen de conserver leur 
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bien, leur fief, & leur honneur. L’Episode du Roi de Torelore est 
une correction encore plus forte pour les Princes & les Seigneurs 
de Fiefs: si elle se sent de la dureté du siécle, elle sert à leur montrer 
tout l’opprobre attaché à une vie molle & effeminée; elle les avertit 
que dans le besoin il faut qu’ils se chargent du poids de la guerre, 
& que quand ils Pont entreprise une fois, il ne faut pas y perdre du 
tems, mais la poursuivre à toute outrance” (pp.9-10). We can 
understand how these pompous declarations might have put 
Voltaire in the mood, even before he reached the chantefable, to 
write something like Candide in order to prove them false. 

So he came to the ‘Romance d’Aucassin et de Nicolette’; and 
now or later it occurred to him that here was a story he could use 
for his own ends. A comparison with Candide will show the extent 
of the debt he incurred—‘presque tout est imitation’. The differ- 
ences in fact are many and obvious; but throw the two tales out 
of focus so that the details do not distract, and the main contours 
are seen to be remarkably similar. There is the setting in the comic- 
opera castle of a petty baron, where the two lovers have to suffer 
separation because of snobbish opposition to the match. After the 
parting, the unheroic hero becomes embroiled in a local war; and 
both he and his beloved flee independently from the castle. Before 
long they are reunited and resume their flight together. They take 
ship and sail over the sea to a new land where war is being waged, 
and where the ruler soon has designs on the heroine. But a second 
separation ensues, after which the hero crosses the sea once more 
and arrives in France; meanwhile the heroine has been taken by 
corsairs and carried away to other foreign parts. Eventually the 
lovers are reunited, this time for good, though the circumstances 
of the meeting are complicated by the fact that the girl appears 
swarthy and unlovely. The parents who objected to the match 
being now dead, the marriage takes place. 

This skeleton plan can be applied to both stories, though 
admittedly it gives little hint of the many vicissitudes and wealth 
of episode to be found in Candide. The situations and events as 
outlined here do not, when considered individually, plead for the 
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recognition of a relationship between the two texts: the romantic 
literature of Voltaire’s day might well provide a parallel for each 
one. But what zs remarkable is the fact that these elements fall in 
either case into the same pattern, and one which is not likely to be 
repeated in any other piece of eighteenth-century fiction. 

We would not expect Voltaire, with his vast storehouse of a 
mind and his fertile imagination, to stick closely to any source he 
might use. Even so, it is worth while bringing the two tales back 
into focus, to see if there are any parallels to be discovered among 
the details. First there are the two ingenuous and somewhat 
mawkish heroes: Candide with his ‘mœurs les plus douces’, 
Aucassin ‘si rempli d’excellentes qualités et perfections, qu’en lui 
n’y avoit rien a reprendre’, yet both having, as Voltaire says of 
Candide, ‘esprit le plus simple’. Tender-hearted in their sim- 
plicity, they both surrender completely to their love, and to tears 
when love’s way is barred. Neither has much stomach for the 
fight, but both show flashes of spirit under love’s promptings, 
and are capable of putting men to the sword. Each lives in a castle 
which he is persuaded to be ‘le plus beau des chateaux’ (Candide) 
or ‘le meilleur et le plus fort qui soit’ (Aucassin); yet that at Beau- 
caire has crumbling walls and a tower so ancient that it is cracked 
right through, while the most that can be boasted of Candide’s 
home is that it has windows and a door. Both young men, alas, 
are cursed with parents or guardians more interested in aristo- 
cratic connections than in smoothing the path of true love; and 
both leave home because the counsels of their hearts run against 
the social convenances. We notice at this point that one feature of 
the situation is inverted in Candide. In the chantefable it was 
Aucassin who was the blue-blooded scion of the family, whereas 
Nicolette, though the adopted daughter of the viscount of Beau- 
caire, had been purchased by him from the Saracens. So at the 
beginning of the tale, her lineage was even more a matter for con- 
jecture than that of Voltaire’s hero with his lack of armorial 
qualifications. Thus it is Nicolette and Candide, the two wards, 
who first have the castle doors closed to them, although Aucassin 
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and Cunégonde also feel the blast of the baronial wrath. But this 
inversion makes little difference to the unfolding of the plot. 

Nicolette and Candide, then, have left the castle. Nicolette has 
a narrow escape from the soldiers of the watch as she begins her 
flight from Beaucaire; but Candide is less fortunate, since he 
actually falls into the hands of a couple of soldiers, recruiting ser- 
geants who press him into the service of the Bulgares. Wandering 
naively off one day, he is retaken by the soldiers, and only the 
pardon of the king of the Bulgares himself prevents his execution. 
Aucassin, in the other tale, has by now become involved with the 
men of count Bongars (in the Old French the name is Bougars, a 
form of Bulgare). This is the father’s cruel foe, who has been 
‘brûlant sa terre, ravageant son Pays, & tuant ses hommes’. In a 
fit of absent-mindedness, Aucassin allows himself to be captured 
by the soldiers; but he manages to turn the tables and take the 
count himself prisoner. However, instead of handing him over to 
his father, he grants him a pardon and sets him free. Here again 
we may think that a feature of the medieval text has been inverted 
by Voltaire. 

In Candide, the Bulgares overran the hero’s ancestral home, 
massacring the inhabitants to a man, or so it appeared. Not the 
least distressing feature of this disaster was the violation of the 
fair Cunégonde, his beloved. Nicolette never had to suffer such 
dishonour, despite Aucassin’s gloomy prediction that should she 
flee to another land she would be certain to fall prey to the first 
man who set eyes on her: ‘Le premier venu qui vous verroit, & 
qui le pourroit, vous prendroit sur le champ, dans son lit il vous 
mettroit, & de vous se satisferoit’. Echo follows echo—some 
clear and faithful, some distorted; and surely they demand to be 
explained by something more than coincidence. 

We are still only at the beginning of the lovers’ wanderings. 
Neither hero can forget the one from whom he has been so 
brutally separated. And at this point, both have a frightening 
encounter with a hideous and distressed human being: Aucassin 
with an uncouth herdsman, Candide with his old tutor Pangloss. 
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The herdsman is portrayed as follows: ‘Il étoit grand, terrible, 
laid & hideux; il avoit une face large, plus noire qu’un charbon, 
l’entre-deux de ses yeux avoit une pleine paume de travers: avec 
cela il avoit des joues d’une grandeur énorme, le nez prodigieuse- 
ment gros & écrasé, d’amples narines toutes ouvertes, de grosses 
levres plus rouges qu’une escarboucle, de grandes dents jaunes & 
affreuses (p.45). Pangloss is described in quite different but 
equally horrific terms: he is ‘un gueux tout couvert de pustules, 
les yeux morts, le bout du nez rongé, la bouche de travers, les 
dents noires, & parlant de la gorge, tourmenté d’une toux vio- 
lente, & crachant une dent à chaque effort’ (p.20). 

Each of these grotesque and suffering individuals manages to 
keep up a philosophical attitude towards his misfortunes: Pan- 
gloss, of course, is the eternal optimist; and the herdsman, having 
lost his master’s bullock for which he is too poor to pay, declares 
that he is more sorry for his old mother than for himself: ‘L’argent 
va & vient; si j’ai perdu cette fois-ci, un autre jour je regagnerai, 
& je recouvrerai mon bœuf quand je pourrai. Ce n’est pas pour 
cela que je pleurerois’ (p.47). The misfortunes of both these 
wretches can be cured by money; and this is what happens in 
each case. 

Not long afterwards, the two pairs of lovers are reunited, 
although Candide first has to undergo the terrors of the earth- 
quake and the inquisition at Lisbon. Aucassin has been riding 
through the forest, and his clothing is in tatters and his body torn 
and bleeding in twenty or thirty places from the attentions of 
thorns and briars. As he rides disconsolately along, he comes 
across a leafy bower (feuillée) decked with flowers and at once 
recognises it as Nicolette’s work. So transported is he at the 
thought of her that he falls in dismounting and dislocates his 
shoulder against a rock. So the first task of his amie, who has been 
waiting nearby, is to reset the joint and put a dressing on it. Can- 
dide for his part has just suffered the rigours of the auto-da-fé in 
Lisbon, and his back is in ribbons. He is taken to a hovel for heal- 
ing by an old woman (the direct antithesis, this, of the situation 
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in the chantefable), and it is she who then brings him into the pre- 
sence of Cunégonde, miraculously escaped from the destruction 
of the castle. The joy of the lovers is short-lived in each text. In 
both they flee by night on horseback, with the heroine riding ‘in 
tandem’ (in Candide she is perched in front of the old woman, in 
the medieval text in front of Aucassin); and in both they reach the 
coast and embark for a distant land where war is being waged. It 
is in this ‘new world’ that the ruler of the country wishes to keep 
the heroine (to marry her to his son in Aucassin, to wed her him- 
self in Candide), and that the lovers are once more separated. 

With each new parallel it is becoming plainer that Voltaire 
really cannot be keeping in step with Aucassin by pure chance, or 
even be recalling fitfully and haphazardly bits of Sainte-Palaye’s 
version: he is using it, and using it systematically. It is as though 
he had the book in front of him while he was planning, or even 
while he was writing Candide. So in the part of the story I have 
just reviewed, some of his details were directly inspired by the 
situation in Aucassin, whilst others were obtained by applying an 
antithetical technique (a masure for the beautiful feuillée, the 
vieille in place of Nicolette as the healer). It may even be that in 
placing Cunégonde in the guardianship of the vieille he was 
remembering a feature that appeared earlier in Aucassin, when 
Nicolette was shut away in a room, richly appointed like that 
where Candide finds Cunégonde, to languish under the sur- 
veillance of an old woman. 

Let us now jump a few pages in Voltaire’s story to the point 
where the hero is in Paraguay and finds himself face to face with 
Cunégonde’s brother, whom he had thought dead, but who is 
now the leader of the Jesuits there. And where does this happy 
reunion take place?—in a magnificent feuillée or cabinet de verdure, 
which must surely be a reminiscence of the bower where Aucassin 
was reunited with Nicolette. Even the detail of the hero’s horse 
being tethered close by corresponds. And as before, there is 
the sudden flight that follows the reunion and ends in another 
land. So Voltaire has derived two episodes from the one in the 
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chantefable (no novel procedure—it is already found in medieval 
literature), and held over the striking feature of the feuillée until 
the second. 

Aucassin’s next adventure takes place in the land of Torelore 
mentioned by Sainte-Palaye in his ‘Avertissement’. In this strange, 
topsyturvy realm, a war is being waged with apples, fresh eggs 
and cheeses as ammunition. The king, however, lies in childbed 
while his queen is with the army. Aucassin offers his help in the 
battle, and slays many of the enemy—but to the horror of the 
king, who complains ‘Vous en faites trop, nous n’avons pas 
accoutumé de nous tuer de la sorte’. Nevertheless he affords 
Aucassin and his amie hospitality. But soon it is proposed that he 
should send Aucassin away and marry off Nicolette to his son. 
A Saracen raid puts an end to these plans; and the lovers are 
separated once more. 

Voltaire uses elements of this episode as he proceeds with his 
own story. He manages to introduce the commonplace motif of 
the abduction by pirates twice: once, we are told, it happened to 
the old woman in her youth; and then, as we shall see, this is the 
fate of Cunégonde herself. I have already suggested another echo 
in Candide, where the ruler of the country to which the lovers flee 
from Libson wishes himself to take Cunégonde to wife. A little 
later, Candide, now separated once more from his beloved, is 
astonished to see two girls apparently running away froma pair of 
monkeys which are attacking them. At once he gallantly shoots 
the beasts, only to find the girls grief-stricken at their death. The 
situation here is clearly comparable with thatin Torelore, with the 
hero’s well-intentioned act failing to strike a spark of gratitude 
from those he has ‘rescued’. Voltaire, it is true, had already used 
the idea once before, in Zadig (Morize, pp.93-4n) but it seems 
very likely that he was prompted to use it again in Candide by his 
reading of the Torelore episode. 

Then Candide comes to Eldorado. Like Torelore, this is an 
unreal world of topsyturvydom, a Land of Cockayne; and Can- 
dide receives the hospitality of its king. Otherwise, needless to 
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say, the details fail to correspond; for Voltaire has plainly chosen 
to substitute a myth well known in his day for the comic land of 
the medieval tale. But that Eldorado is in fact a substitution for 
Torelore becomes evident if we stand back once more from the 
details and consider the two texts in their broad outlines. For the 
most part, both sets of adventures proceed in real places and 
countries that can be found on the map. But in each story, and at a 
similar point in its development, a single episode is set in a land of 
make-believe, Torelore or Eldorado. 

Then Candide, like Aucassin, takes ship once more and arrives 
in France; but still he remains as faithful to Cunégonde as does 
Aucassin to Nicolette, and both our heroes await news of their 
beloved in melancholy mood. In either case their patience is 
ultimately rewarded, though the two reunions are not equally 
happy, nor are their circumstances the same. Nicolette comes to 
Aucassin in Beaucaire, the starting-point of their adventures; but 
it is Candide who in the end has to follow Cunégonde to far-off 
Constantinople. Despite these differences, we are again able to 
see how Voltaire has made use of some of the elements in his 
model. 

Aucassin is back in Beaucaire, deep in tearful thoughts for 
Nicolette. When the Saracens had descended upon Torelore, she 
had been carried off ina ship different from that in which Aucassin 
had been driven by tempest back to his own country. She had 
been taken to Carthage, where it was soon discovered that she 
was none other than the long-lost daughter of the king. The 
barons of the land wished her to marry some pagan monarch; but 
remembering Aucassin, she slipped away to the sea, disguised as 
a minstrel and with her face stained and blackened. And now she 
comes to Beaucaire, giving news in a song of that Nicolette whom 
Aucassin does not realise is the very ‘minstrel’ standing before 
him. At his request, and well paid for her pains, she agrees to carry 
a message to his love in Carthage. Away then to remove her dis- 
guise and restore her beauty before sending her foster-mother the 
viscountess to bring Aucassin to her. 
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À good deal of this Voltaire has worked in some form into the 
ending of his own tale. The payment of the supposed minstrel to 
fetch Nicolette from distant parts is recalled when Candide sends 
Cacambo off for a similar purpose. The element of trickery when 
this fictional minstrel arrived in Beaucaire with news of Nicolette 
may well have inspired the false message purporting to be from 
Cunégonde which Candide received in Paris. Cunégonde had in 
fact been carried off by pirates just as Nicolette had been abducted 
by Saracens from Torelore; but whereas Aucassin’s amie had 
found herself before long at the royal court in Carthage, Cuné- 
gonde’s destination was the household of a former sovereign 
prince fallen on evil days in Constantinople. When Candide 
discovers her there performing the menial tasks of a servant, her 
beauty has gone and her face is ‘rembrunie’ like that of the dis- 
guised Nicolette. It cannot be said that the bliss of the long- 
awaited reunion is unalloyed; but the marriage does take place, 
even though Voltaire could not bring himself to say, with the 
author of Aucassin (p.65): 


Ainsi tous deux étant unis, 
Passerent des tems infinis 
Dans les transports & les plaisirs. 


I have not exhausted all the parallels that could be drawn 
between Aucassin and Candide, but I hope I have mentioned 
enough to establish my case. There is however one more curious, 
and perhaps significant, point to be made. If, as is probable, Vol- 
taire read Sainte-Palaye’s translation in the edition of 1756, he 
would have gone on to read the short verse tale, also taken over 
from Old French, which occupies the last few pages of the book. 
This is La Chatelaine de Saint Gilles, another sentimental little 
story on the theme of the mismatched couple. The Chatelain 
wishes his daughter to marry a rich but low-born vilain; but in the 
nick of time the handsome young knight who is her own choice 
comes to carry her off as the wedding is being celebrated. The 
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vilain, naturally dismayed at the turn of events, is given consoling 
advice by his relations (p.78): 


‘Vilain, laissez votre plourer, 
Si vous prenez a labourer’. 


‘A labourer me convient prendre’, 
Dit li vilain, sans plus attendre, 
‘Et gaaigner nouvel avoir’. 


And what was Candide’s ultimate solace to be?—‘ ““Travaillons 


66 


sans raisonner”, dit Martin, “c'est le seul moyen de rendre la vie 
supportable”. And finally, to Pangloss’s exposition of cause and 
effect: 

‘ “Cela est bien dit”, répondit Candide, “mais il faut cultiver 
nôtre jardin” ? (p.223). 

Various partial sources have already been proposed for Can- 
dide, and no doubt time will bring the discovery of more. But 
these proposals are not mutually exclusive. Voltaire was noto- 
riously wide in his reading; and a facet of his genius was the ability 
to make syntheses from all his acquired knowledge and experience. 
He is no mere plagiarist. If, as seems likely, it was from Les 
Amours du bon vieux tems that he took the idea of making his hero 
resort to a kind of occupational therapy in the end, it is none the 
less a solution that conforms with his own frequently expressed 
opinions and which, with its emphasis on jardinage, is given a 
particular, personal twist®. To suggest the source is not to deny 
the need for interpretation. 

Morize seems to have found a model for certain features of 
Candide in Fougeret de Monbron’s Cosmopolite, of which editions 
had appeared in 1752, 1753 and 1754 (Morize, pp.lix-lxi). There 
the traveller goes through the world in the hope of finding good, 


5 many of these are mentioned by garden and the Lord’s vineyard’, 
Morize in his introduction and notes. Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 
6 see Norman L. Torrey, ‘Candide’s century (1963), xxvii.1657-1666. 
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but comes across nothing save evil and folly at every turn; his 
very itinerary is similar to Candide’s, and some details show a 
striking correspondence. But even this broad influence can be 
accepted without prejudice to the conclusion that is was Aucassin 
et Nicolette which, suitably adapted, provided the whole narrative 
framework of Candide. The rest, from a structural point of view, 
is overlay, amplification and interpolation. 

We can only guess when the initial impulse to write Candide 
came to Voltaire; but it now seems safe to say that the story 
itself could only have begun to take shape in his mind after he had 
read one of Sainte-Palaye’s ‘editions’ of Aucassin, most probably 
that of 1756in Les Amours du bon vieux tems. Here was a burlesque 
and mildly malicious variation of the typical romantic theme that 
all is always for the best, or at least that everything is bound to 
come right in the end. Being firmly persuaded of the fallacy of 
this view of life, especially as formulated by some of his con- 
temporaries, Voltaire saw a splendid opportunity to attack it by 
writing a kind of inverted Aucassin in which he would concen- 
trate on that ‘infinité de désordres & de calamités’ alluded to by 
Sainte-Palaye. And once the idea had come, we can see how he 
began to work it out. 

We must not underestimate his remarkable memory; but from 
the methodical use of features in the same sequence as that in 
which the chantefable presents them, it would appear that Vol- 
taire had access to the text as he drafted Candide. But his method 
was not to be that of most medieval authors with their exag- 
gerated reverence for authority and marked disinclination to do 
more than fill out or piece together old stories. His approach was 
that of the eighteenth-century individualist: he wanted to create 
something new, something of his own. So he accepted the general 
scheme and proceeded to use many of the individual features: 
some he inverted, others he replaced with their direct antithesis, 
of others he retained the basic idea but changed the particular 
circumstances. He drew in as he went material from other sources, 
references to contemporary happenings and satirical comment on 
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the society of his day. Thus he devoted one episode to the Lisbon 
disaster and another to the Parisian social scene; and in such pas- 
sages there is little reminiscence of Aucassin. 

In this way he composed his story, deliberately covering over 
his tracks as he went, unwilling, it seems, to admit the principal 
literary source of his inspiration. The genial mockery of his model 
he overlaid with his own corrosive irony. Not that Aucassin is 
wholly lacking in irony or social comment, but it pokes its fun 
most directly at the conventions of the literary genres in vogue in 
its day. It is an inspired literary frolic, and as such cannot fairly be 
compared with Voltaire’s social and philosophical tract. But on 
grounds of purely artistic merit, it is not overshadowed by its 
more celebrated descendant. 
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Histoire du parlement de Paris 


by Nuci Kotta 


Although Voltaire’s Histoire du parlement de Paris is not one of 
his best known historical works, it certainly stirred up a good deal 
of controversy among his contemporaries. First published in 
1769, it was probably written at the prompting of the French 
government: and has been commonly considered as a preface to 
the Maupeou coup d’état of 1771. Voltaire’s aim was to show that 
originally the parlement de Paris was a tribunal created by the 
king for the purpose of administering justice to his subjects, and 
that its claims to political power in eighteenth-century France 
were without foundation. 

Starting with the beginnings of the Frankish state, Voltaire 
recalls that under the Merovingians and Carolingians the assem- 
blies of warriors were knownas parliaments. When Hugues Capet 
dethroned the successors of Charlemagne, the parlements were 
assemblies of feudal lords who met to deliberate on such weighty 
problems as war and peace. 

As the power of the king progressively extended beyond his 
personal realm, these parlements changed in nature and in name. 
Under Philippe le bel they were called états généraux and were 
composed of the representatives of the nobility, the clergy and 
the third estate. At the same time a court of justice created by 
st Louis and first called the parloir du roi became known as the 


1‘Wagniére, secrétaire de Voltaire, riaux fournis par le ministère, mais à 
nous apprend que l’ Histoire du Parle- son instigation.’ (Avertissement of 
ment fut composée, non sur les maté-  Beuchot in M.xv.443). 
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parlement. It, as well as the many others which were subsequently 
created in the provinces, proved to be useful instruments to the 
king. Thanks to them royal justice superseded all seignorial and 
church courts. But, as Voltaire points out’, this parlement had 
nothing in common with the old. 

For a long time the parlement continued in this original role and 
did not attempt to encroach upon the power of the king. When, 
for instance, the duc d’Orléans—the future Louis x1—sought in 
1484 its support against Anne de Beaujeu during the minority of 
her brother Charles vii, its president replied to the duke: ‘Le 
parlement est pour rendre justice au peuple; les finances, la guerre, 
le gouvernement du roi ne sont point de son ressort” (M.xv.481). 

It was only under François 1 that the parlement began to assert 
its political ambitions. Its interferences became more frequent 
throughout the century until Henri 1v succeeded in arresting the 
trend. When he was assassinated in 1610, his widow, Marie de 
Medicis, requested the parlement to proclaim her regent, thus 
setting a precedent. Afterwards, however, she ruled without 
consulting it. Under Richelieu’s rule, its political role was per- 
force slight. When Louis x1 died, a few months after his mini- 
ster, Anne d’Autriche asked the parlement to void her husband’s 
will and give her the regency. This was its finest hour, as Voltaire 
notes: ‘De l’humiliation où le parlement fut plongé par le cardinal 
de Richelieu, il monta tout d’un coup au plus haut degré de 


?since the parlements of the pro- 
vinces nearly always followed closely 
the leadership of that of Paris, espe- 
cially in politics, Voltaire seldom 
mentions them in his history. The fact 
should not be overlooked, however, 
that the prestige and influence of the 
parlement de Paris throughout the 
kingdom was due in great part to the 
existence of its counterparts in the 
provinces. 

3 “En un mot, un tribunal érigé pour 
juger les affaires contentieuses ne res- 
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aux comices, aux anciens parlements de 
la nation entière, qu’un préteur de 
Strasbourg ne ressemble aux préteurs 
de la république romaine, ou qu’un 
consul de la juridiction consulaire ne 
ressemble aux consuls de Rome’ 
(M.xv.458). In the beginning the 
members of this parlement were noble- 
men assisted by commoners. As time 
went by, the latter replaced the former 
in all their functions. 
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puissance, immédiatement après la mort de Louis xi.... Non- 
seulement il déclara la reine régente par un arrêt, mais il cassa le 
testament de Louis x11 comme on casse celui d’un citoyen, qui 
n’est pas fait selon les lois’ (M.xvi.35). 

Anne d’Autriche kept as prime minister Richelieu’s handpicked 
successor, cardinal Mazarin. He proved to be an able man in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and thanks to the victories of the prince 
de Condé concluded the advantageous peace treaty of West- 
phalia. Internal affairs did not fare so well, however. Soon a 
conflict developed between Anne d’Autriche and Mazarin on one 
side, and the pardement on the other, with much of the nobility 
vacillating between the two. The upshot of this quarrel was the 
Fronde. 

After several years of near anarchy, the high nobility and the 
parlement went down in utter defeat. Mazarin, who at one time had 
been obliged to leave France, re-entered Paris triumphantly while 
the members of the parlement, ‘qui avaient mis sa téte a prix, et 
qui avaient vendu ses meubles a l’encan pour payer les assassins, 
vinrent le complimenter les uns aprés les autres, et furent d’autant 
plus humiliés qu’il les reçut avec affabilité’ (M.xvi.49). 

Thereafter the parlement interfered only once‘ in affairs of state 
during the long reign of Louis xiv. When he died in 1715 his 
nephew the duc d’Orléans in turn requested it to void the will of 
the deceased monarch and give him sole possession of the regency 
during the minority of Louis xv. Naturally the parlement com- 
plied, but it did not succeed in gaining much power under the 
regent who, except for giving satisfaction to the vanity of its 
members, brooked no interference. 


4in 1655, when the parlement was 
refusing to register a royal edict, the 
young monarch showed ‘la hauteur de 
son caractère” by going before it in his 
riding boots, crop in hand, and ordering 
it to cease all opposition (M.xvi.49-50). 

5 when at one time the parlement 
attempted to obstruct legislation, the 


wily cardinal Dubois, the regent’s 
minister, threatened to have his edicts 
registered by the grand conseil. Fearing 
that a dangerous precedent might be 
established by this circumvention, the 
parlement bowed to the regent’s will. 
(M.xvi.69.) 
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When the duke died in December 1723 Louis xv appointed as 
minister first the duc de Bourbon and then, in 1726, cardinal 
Fleury. The latter renewed the persecutions against the Jansenists 
and thus came into conflict with the parlement, which counted 
many of them among its members. There ensued the famous 
quarrel of the billets de confession which in other works Voltaire 
mockingly called ‘billets payables au porteur dans l’autre monde’. 

The final chapters of Voltaire’s work deal with the ever increas- 
ing opposition of the parlement to royal absolutism, the attempt 
against the king’s life by Damiens, a lunatic who had been 
influenced by the rhetoric of fanatic Jansenists, and the condem- 
nation of the Jesuits. A last chapter added in the edition of 1775 
recounts briefly chancellor Maupeou’s coup d’état and the resto- 
ration of the parlement by Louis xvi after his accession to the 
throne in 1774. 

Upon the publication of the Histoire, Voltaire, as was so often 
his practice, denied having written it. When the avocat général 
Séguier visited him at Ferney and informed him that he was 
under pressure to start legal action against the book, Voltaire 
repeated his denials as to authorship but added that he considered 
the history factual and thought the parlement owed a debt of 
gratitude to the author for his fairness’. 

Later judgments have generally upheld Voltaire’s claim. Beu- 
chot quotes a nineteenth-century jurist, Desportes, ‘qui n’est ni 
enthousiaste de Voltaire ni ennemi des parlements’, and who 
nevertheless writes: ‘Quoique cet ouvrage soit un tissu d’épi- 
grammes, peu dignes d’un pareil sujet, le récit des faits y est d’une 
grande exactitude’ (M.xv.444). A similar opinion is expressed 
today by an American scholar, Peter Gay, in his penetrating study 
on Voltaire: ‘It is a relatively minor achievement, but it is a full- 
scale history, remarkably informative and objective’. And, in 
fact, an authoritative history of the political character of the 


ê avertissement of Beuchot (M.xv. 7 Voltaire’s politics (Princeton 1959) 


443-444). p-317. 
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parlements reveals that, if here and there Voltaire made an error of 
detail, the work as a whole is reliable and fair-minded’. 

Impartial as he wished to be, Voltaire nevertheless had an axe 
to grind. He wanted, as we have seen, to show that originally the 
parlements were only courts of justice and that their attempt to 
veto royal legislation by refusing to register it was without any 
basis in the past. Voltaire’s stand may come as somewhat of a 
surprise. He was not usually, after all, a defender of political 
tradition. Furthermore, we know his sympathies for the English 
system. Why then was he so opposed to the efforts of the parle- 


ment to check royal absolutism in France? 


8F. Mérilhou, Les Parlements de 
France, leur caractère politique depuis 
Philippe le bel jusqu’en 2789 (Paris 
1863). 

9 however, it still leaves room for 
occasional disagreement. Perhaps Vol- 
taire dealt too harshly with the Fronde: 
“Toutes les guerres civiles qui avaient 
désolé la France furent plus funestes 
que celle de la Fronde; mais on n’en vit 
jamais qui fût plus injuste, plus incon- 
sidérée ni plus ridicule. Un archevêque 
de Paris [the cardinal de Retz who 
was then only the coadjutor of his 
uncle the archbishop, but who ran the 
affairs of the archbishopric] et une 
cour de judicature armés contre le roi, 
sans aucun prétexte plausible, étaient 
un événement dont il n’y avait point 
d’exemple, et qui probablement ne sera 
jamais imité (M.xvi.46). Though 
shared by many French historians, this 
indictment appears to be too severe. 
Granted that, with Retz no less than 
with the parlement, ambition and 
wounded pride account to a large 
textent for the explosion of the Fronde, 
it can hardly be denied that the pre- 
vention of a return to Richelieu’s 
brutal tyranny and the establishment 


of a ‘sage milieu . . . entre la licence des 
rois et le libertinage des peuples’ (Retz, 
Mémoires, Paris 1956, p.66) were also 
uppermost in the mind of Retz and 
of some of the more lucid members of 
the parlement. Mérilhouis undoubtedly 
fairer than Voltaire when he writes: 
‘Abstraction faite une fois des passions 
mauvaises qui dominérent la Fronde, 
cette époque reste une des plus mémo- 
rables de l’histoire parlementaire’ 
(P:352). 

10 the registration of royal edicts by 
the parlement de Paris began under 
Philippe le bel. The right to remon- 
strate was introduced by his son Phi- 
lippe v in 1319. However, all that the 
right to remonstrate gave the parle- 
ment originally was ‘jusqu’à un certain 
point le droit de retarder l’enregistre- 
ment jusqu’à ce que le roi, mieux 
éclairé par une remontrance, eût mani- 
festé sa volonté. Mais le droit poussé 
jusqu’au refus absolu d’enregistre- 
ment dégénérait en abus et en usurpa- 
tion’ (Mérilhou, p.102). Voltaire mis- 
takenly writes that the first remon- 
strances were made under Louis x1 


(M.xv.479). 
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There are, of course, good reasons for Voltaire’s stand in 1769, 
and some are well known, such as the condemnation of Calas by 
the parlement de Toulouse, the rejection of La Barre’s appeal by 
the parlement de Paris, the ritual burning of books, the opposition 
to inoculation against smallpox, and so on. There is, however, an 
overriding reason of which the preceding are but symptoms: 
Voltaire’s long-held conviction that far from being pioneers of 
progress, the parlements were irremediably opposed to any 
significant political, social or legal reforms in eighteenth-century 
France. It is because of this conviction that in the ideological 
debate between the thèse royale and the thèse nobiliaire, which 
underlay the quarrel between the king and the parlements, Vol- 
taire invariably favoured the former} 

The struggle between the king and the nobility was as old as the 
Capetian monarchy itself. The king had always sought to destroy 
the power of the feudal lords, while the latter dreamt of reducing 
the king to the status of a nominal ruler, a primus inter pares. The 
thèse royale had been operating long before it found its first 
theorists from among the legists of Philippe le bel. Its main 
eighteenth-century proponents were the abbé Dubos, author of 
the Histoire critique de l’établissement de la monarchie française 
(1734), and Voltaire’s friend the marquis d’Argenson, who wrote 
Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et présent de la France. 
Both denounced France’s feudal past as a time of disorder and 
misfortune and asserted that the future lay in an absolute monar- 
chy unhampered by the so-called intermediate powers. 

While monarchy prospered, the cause of French nobility did 
not fare so well, mainly because, unlike their English counter- 
parts, the French feudal lords never succeeded in opposing the 
king with either a cohesive doctrine or a common will. Thus, 
contrary to the rhèse royale which evolved as the king’s power was 
growing, the thèse nobiliaire was developed as a doctrine only 
after it had ceased to be a practical possibility. In fact there were 
two théses nobiliaires. One, to be found in Fénelon and Boulain- 
villiers, called for the resurgence of powerful états généraux 
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dominated by the nobility. By 1769 this thése was all but aban- 
doned. Reduced to an unprecedented status of servility and para- 
sitism by Louis x1v, who deprived it of everything but its privi- 
leges, the nobility had attempted a political come-back under the 
regency of the duc d’Orléans and had dramatically shown that it 
was not equal to the responsibilities it was so eager to assume. 
From then on the leadership of the privileged classes rested with 
the parlements. 

These, as we have seen, were originally royal institutions and 
as such had played an important role in the king’s struggle against 
the nobility and the church. Since the introduction of venality, 
however, they had come to constitute a new privileged class, the 
noblesse de robe, lesser in prestige than the old nobility or noblesse 
d’épée, but stronger in purpose and determination. 

Had the parlements been more successful during the Fronde, 
perhaps a system more or less similar to the English would have 
evolved with the passage of time. Dragged down to total defeat 
by the ineptitude of the noblesse d’épée and, as a body, kept at 
arm’s length from the source of power, they had become a 
frustrated caste uniquely concerned with the preservation of their 
privileges and the enhancement of their power. They had not, 
however, been reduced to parasitism but had remained active and 
enterprising. They were thus able to assume the leadership which 
the noblesse d’épée had relinquished by default. In 1732 the 
anonymous Judicium Francorum put forth a second thèse nobi- 
liaire, which presented the parlement de Paris as the legitimate 
successor to the assemblies of Frankish warriors and, therefore, 
the natural intermediate power. 

Voltaire had no use for either thèse nobiliaire and looked on 
anything which smacked of the middle ages with a dismay 
similar to that of Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. He loathed 
the noblesse de robe even more than the noblesse d’ épée and did not 
consider either as representative of the nation. Furthermore, he 
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to the king’s government, its restless opposition was nevertheless 
negative and sterile. Thus, he concentrated his efforts into show- 
ing that, even if feudal institutions were to be considered a legi- 
timate outgrowth of the Frankish system, the claim of the parle- 
ment to have inherited the power of the feudal lords was pre- 
posterous. 

Voltaire’s rejection of the thèse nobiliaire and his espousal of the 
thése royale opened him up to the accusation still prevalent today 
that he was a proponent of enlightened despotism. This view 
cannot be accepted at face value. Enlightened despotism is an 
eighteenth-century concept which found its theorists among the 
physiocrats, particularly Le Mercier de La Riviére, the father of 
despotisme légal. Voltaire had no theory of his own, but he rejected 
legal despotism and ridiculed it in his tale, Z Henie aux quarante 
écus, published in 1768, one year before his Histoire du parlement. 
So Se as he was concerned, tyranny was completely unacceptable, 
whatever its hue: ‘Sous quelle tyrannie aimeriez-vous vivre? Sous 
aucune”. Ideally only a regime based on the rule of law was 


Has regards Voltaires attacks 
against the physiocrats in L’ Homme 
aux quarante écus, a distinction is 
necessary. It has been made by Theo- 
dore Besterman who writes: ‘By an 
over-simplification of the facts Vol- 
taire has often been regarded as 
an enemy of the physiocrats, and 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus is cited in 
support of this view. But this is to 
overlook the dual nature of political 
economy, the political and the eco- 
nomic. This duality is specially 
marked in the theories of the physio- 
crats. There is no doubt that Voltaire 
rejected the more formal aspects of 
physiocratic economics; there is 
equally little doubt that the dominant 
political ideas of the same thinkers 
were based on the teachings of Vol- 
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taire, and were shared by him’; ‘Vol- 
taire, absolute monarchy, and the 
enlightened monarch’, Studies on Vol- 
taire and the eighteenth century (1965), 
XXXii.20-21. 

Certainly in this tale Voltaire derided 
principally the economic theories of 
the physiocrats, particularly the co- 
ownership of the land by the prince 
and the landowners and its corollary, 
the single tax on land income. He was 
also irked, however, by Le Mercier de 
La Riviére’s somewhat metaphysical 
concept of legal despotism with its 
‘divine right’ feature. Such reserva- 
tions did not, of course, prevent him 
from backing practical reforms ad- 
vocated by the physiocrats. 

12 °Tyrannie’, Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique (M.xx.5 44). 
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palatable to Voltaire". He was, however, too practical a man not 
to consider t that in his day the “nine was the tyranny of one, 
the king, or the tyranny of many, the noblesse de robe and the 
noblesse d’épée, and he did not hesitate to make a clear, if un- 
enthusiastic choice: ‘S’il me fallait choisir, je détesterais moins la 
tyrannie d’un seul que celle de plusieurs’!*. In his mind, however, 
as Theodore Besterman points out (p.19), Sencha! de 
tism was not synonymous with tyranny. He wanted the monarch 
to be the sole vessel of power, but only on condition that this 
_ power’ was exercised with wisdom and toleration’. 

Voltaire clearly saw that the growing aspirations of the people 
were for greater political and religious freedom and for less 
discrimination between social classes. While the parlements 
offered only a step backwards into the feudal past", he had seen 
purposeful rulers in other lands carry out important reforms, and 
he firmly believed that a leader could do anything ifhe only had the 
will to do it. To be sure, he entertained few illusions about 
Louis xv, but he knew him to be capable of occasional fits of 
energy during which he might appoint a good minister, such 
as Machault, who sought to diminish discrimination in taxation 
but failed mainly because of opposition from the clergy and 
the parlement. 

Thus when Maupeou was appointed chancellor with the avowed 
intention of curbing the parlements, Voltaire did not hesitate to 


— Mais encore une fois dit l’Euro- 
péan, quel état choisiriez-vous?’ Le 
Brame répondit: ‘Celui où l’on n’obéit 
qu’aux lois. — C’est une vieille réponse, 
dit le conseiller. — Elle n’en est pas 
plus mauvaise, dit le Brame. — Ot est 
ce pays-là? dit le conseiller. Le Brame 
dit: ‘Il faut le chercher’. (Etats, Gou- 
vernements, quel est le meilleur?’ 
ibid., M.xix.34.) 

14*The counterrevolution of the 
robe nobility was what German socio- 


logists have called a ‘reinfeudation’ of 
society in an age when feudal institu- 
tions, feudal exemptions and privi- 
leges were becoming more and more 
damaging to stable government’ (Gay, 
p-323). 

15 “Répétons donc qu’on peut tout 
faire, tout corriger; que le grand défaut 
de presque tous ceux qui gouvernent 
est de n’avoir que des demi-volontés et 
des demi-moyens’. (‘Vénalité’, ibid., 
M.xx.5 52). 
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support himi®, It was no mean act of courage on his part, for the 
dour chancellor was the rival of his friend and benefactor Choi- 
seul, and the béte noire of his fellow philosophes. But Voltaire con- 
sidered the destruction of the power of the parlements a precondi- 
tion to the reforms he wished to see introduced into France, and 
when, in 1771, Maupeou abolished the venality of judicial offices, 
Voltaire backed him to the hilt with innumerable brochures”. 
But for once public opinion was not on Voltaire’s side. The 
popularity of the parlements is indeed difficult to understand, and, 
as Gay rightly observes (p.323), it shows ‘how little rational 
political discussion there was in eighteenth-century France’. In 
vain Voltaire redoubled his efforts. He was crying in the wilder- 
ness; the public just would not listen. The only chance for the 
success of the coup d’état lay in the stubbornness of the aging 
Louis xv who had vowed that he would never rescind his deci- 
sion. As time went by, the new parlements, or parlements Mau- 
peou, as they were deridingly called, gained acceptance. But 
Louis xv died in 1774, and his successor, the well-intentioned but 
mediocre Louis xv1, restored the old parlements within months. 
The thèse royale was badly shaken by this act of weakness, but 
not entirely lost. Louis xvi was a genuine do-gooder, sincerely 
interested in the welfare of his people. He had called to power as 
comptroller-general an able and energetic man, the physiocrat 
Turgot, who had distinguished himself as an administrator in the 
Limousin. This appointment kept alive Voltaire’s hopes despite 
the liquidation of the Maupeou experiment. Voltaire’s alliance 


16 ‘He opposed intermediate powers 
in the State, such as the Parlements, 
and was almost the only philosophe 
who understood the real political 
needs of France well enough to 
defend the suppression of these courts 
by Maupeou and Louis xv. He was 
more interested in practical reforms 
than in constitutional safeguards, and 
he saw the Parlements for the obscu- 
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rantist defenders of vested interests 
that they were’; Alfred Cobban, Jn 
search of humanity: the role of the 
Enlightenment in modern history (Lon- 
don 1960), p.164. 

17 ‘Lettre d’un jeune abbé sur la 
vénalité des charges’; ‘Avis important 
d’un gentilhomme à toute la noblesse 
du royaume’; ‘Des peuples aux parle- 
ments’, etc. 
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with Turgot was not limited in scope as was that with Maupeou, 
with whom he agreed only on the necessity of destroying the 
parlements. He admired and respected Turgot and saw in him a 
fellow philosophe capable of giving France the enlightened, pro- 
gressive government which Maupeou never intended to give. 

Turgot did not disappoint his friend. With an energy which 
had not been seen in the French government since the days of 
Richelieu and Colbert, he set out to save the regime with far- 
reaching reforms. Unfortunately the parlement, which Louis xv1 
had so recklessly recalled, redoubled its opposition and time and 
again refused to register Turgot’s edicts". The only recourse 
would have been to repeat the coup d’ état. But Louis xvi lacked 
the character to make such a decision and after a period of firm- 
ness he found it more expedient to bow to pressure and dismiss 
Turgot in 1776. Voltaire received the news with near despair, 
for he rightly saw in it the final collapse of the thèse royale”. 

The revolution foreseen by Voltaire finally came in 1789. It 
was, of course, triggered by the parlements. Emboldened by the 
weakness of Louis xvi and their own successes, they soon made 
life impossible for the government. At the height ofa new struggle 
for power with the king, they recklessly asked for the convoca- 
tion of the états généraux and Louis xv1 complied. This was their 
last great move and it proved to be their undoing. Soon after the 
états généraux met, they organized themselves into an assemblée 


18 ‘Si quelques magistrats soutinrent 
le ministre, la plupart s’unirent contre 
lui aux privilégiés. Le Febvre d’Amé- 
court remua ciel et terre pour amener 
sa disgrace, et le 11 mars 1776, veille du 
jour où Louis xvi imposa l’enregistre- 
ment des édits sur la Corvée, les 
Jurandes, les Maîtrises, d’Aligre osa 
soutenir à Maurepas que ces édits 
amèneraient la ruine de la monarchie. 
Horace Walpole dit alors de l'attitude 
du Parlement qu’elle était ‘plus scan- 
daleuse que le plus féroce caprice du 


despotisme’ ”; Henri Carré, La Fin des 
parlements (Paris 1912), p.43. 

19 on 30 April 1776, prior to his dis- 
missal (12 May), Turgot himself sent 
a letter to Louis xv1 with this blunt, 
prophetic warning: ‘N’oubliez jamais, 
sire, que c’est la faiblesse qui a mis la 
tête de Charles 1% sur un billot; 
quoted from Philippe Sagnac, La Fin 
de l’ancien régime et la révolution améri- 
caine (1763-1789) (Paris 1941), 
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nationale, which introduced radical reforms. Realizing that the 
parlements were irretrievably opposed to its policies, the new 
assemblée, this time with the full support of public opinion, 
undertook to destroy them in a series of steps which began in 
August 1789 and ended in September 1790 with their definitive 
dissolution. 

When the final step was taken, a member of the assemblée, 
Faulcon, wrote to a friend: ‘Il n’y a plus de Parlements! Nous 
venons d’en détruire jusqu’au nom. Il y a longtemps que cette 
suppression était certaine, comme suite nécessaire des décrets 
déjà rendus; mais elle n’était pas prononcée. Elle l’a été à l’instant 
même, à la grande satisfaction du public, surtout à la mienne. 
Placé longtemps sous la verge immédiate de ces corps impérieux, 
j'ai toujours manifesté mon aversion pour leurs principes, qui ne 
tendaient à rien moins, en conservant toutes les aristocraties, qu’à 
assujettir le royaume à celle des Robinocrates’®, This obituary 
could have come from Voltaire’s pen. His stand was at last 
vindicated. 


20 letter to M. de La Boissière, 7 Sep- ments and particularly of the ‘salami’ 
tember 1790, quoted from Carré, tactics used by the assemblée nationale 
p.203. Carré’s work is an excellent for their destruction. 
account of the last days of the parle- 
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A Forgotten letter from Voltaire 
to Le Franc de Pompignan 
published by Theodore Braun 


Voltaire, probably hoping to ‘convert’ Le Franc de Pompignan 
to the cause of the philosophes, maintained an irregular but friendly 
correspondence with the young avocat-général of the Cour des 
aides of Montauban after 1737. During this year, Le Franc had 
delivered a rather bold Discours sur l’intérêt public before the 
Cour des aides, in which he reminded his colleagues that their 
duty lay not in protecting class or personal interests, but in 
defending those of the king; and that, furthermore, the way to 
protect the royal interests was to defend the poor, especially the 
peasants and the labourers. Following Le Franc’s speech and 
subsequent exile, the enmity between the two men, who had, in 
1735 and 1736, accused each other of stealing the plot and theme 
of their plays—Voltaire’s Aire and Le Franc’s lost Zoraide—was 
forgotten or put aside, as the philosopher of Cirey apparently 
saw in the young poet-magistrate a new recruit to the cause. Later 
events proved Voltaire’s sanguine hopes fruitless: in 1760, at his 
receptionat the Académie frangaise, Le Franc was to take the philo- 
sophes to task ina violent diatribe that set Voltaire’s pen in motion: 
and the ink of Ferney was ofa different colour from that of Cirey. 

Yet two letters from Voltaire to Le Franc, dated 30 October 
1738 and 14 April 1739 (apparently the only ones still extant of 
the correspondence between the two men) contain, besides the 
usual protestations of friendship, evidence of a broader corre- 
spondence and of an exchange of manuscript copies of their works 
(Best.1570, 1885). 
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À third letter in this series does exist, however, although in 
fragmentary form. Le Franc quotes from it in an article in the 
Mercure de France (June 1739), pp.1338-1342. Voltaire objects in 
the letter to some harsh criticism offered by an anonymous ‘pro- 
fesseur en rhétorique’ to Le Franc’s translation of Ovid’s elegy 
on his departure (the third elegy of the first book of the Tristia). 
This translation—published in Desfontaines’s Observations sur 
les écrits modernes (1738), xv.297-307, with notes, some of which 
indirectly attacked those responsible for the French poet’s own 
exile—did in fact contain certain inaccuracies. Voltaire com- 
mented on these inaccuracies and on the professor’s criticisms, and 
offered Le Franc some friendly advice on how to improve his 
poem. The letter probably dates from the last week of February 
or the first week of March 1739, as can be demonstrated by an 
examination of Le Franc’s correspondence published by Duffo'. 

On the first day of April 1739 Le Franc says ina letter to Thie- 
riot that Voltaire had complained earlier in their correspondence 
of Le Franc’s lack of promptitude in answering his mail; this 
statement, which is not contained in either of the two extant 
letters, indicates a rather active correspondence. ‘Adieux, mon 
cher paresseux’, says Le Franc, ‘écrivez, s’il vous plait, à M. de 
Voltaire que s’il s’est plaint de moi dans les commencements de 
notre commerce épistolaire, je me plains de lui à mon tour. Il me 
doit une lettre depuis un mois’ (p.472), that is, Voltaire had last 
written him towards the end of February. On 28 July Le Franc 
complains of another and longer silence on Voltaire’s part, dating 
apparently from Voltaire’s letter of 14 April, which would there- 
fore have been written after Voltaire had heard from Thieriot. In 
the second letter Le Franc says: ‘Au reste, il y a trois mois que 
M. de Voltaire ne m’a écrit, et cela n’est pas bien. Je crois que les 
voyages l'ont un peu détourné de ses correspondances, mais ne 
mériterais-je pas une petite exception? Jugez-en par la copie de 
ma dernière lettre. Malgré cela, je l’aime beaucoup’ (p.474). 


Fr. Albert Duffo, Jean-Jacques 
Lefranc (Paris 1913), pp.471-475. 
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Unfortunately, the continuing documents in their friendship are 
singularly lacking, but their friendship seems to have continued 
for some years, lasting into the mid 1740’s, for in 1744 Le Franc 
read the épitre dédicatoire to Mérope before the members of the 
Académie des belles-lettres of Montauban (which he had founded) 
and the following year Voltaire presented three copies of his 
Poéme de Fontenoy to the same academy ‘comme marque de son 
attention”. 

In 1747, however, Voltaire may have caricatured Le Franc in 
Zadig, as Irax°, but if Irax was in fact based on Le Franc’s charac- 
ter, the model’s reaction is not known. He might not even have 
recognized himself in that portrait of an excessively vain man. In 
any case, Voltaire would certainly not have criticized a friend in 
such a manner. We can therefore conclude that their friendship 
came to an end between 1745 and 1747. 

Voltaire’s letter to Le Franc dates, then, from the last week of 
February or the first week of March 1739. In the Mercure of 
June 1739 (p.1341), Le Franc writes: ‘M. de Voltaire n’a pas 
extrémement goûté les scrupules du Professeur anonyme. Je vous 
envoye ce qu’il m’a écrit à ce sujet. Mais je vous supplie de n’en 
faire aucun usage. Il m’avoit déjà fait part de deux Objections plus 
importantes. Elles sont dignes de l’étenduë de ses lumieres. L’évi- 
dence de l’une m’a frapé. La voici: 


Je vais à présent vous faire une querelle de Physicien. 
Verasque ab axe suo parrhasis arctos erat. 


Vous rendez ainsi ce vers: 


Mais déjà près du Pole où l’ont placé les Dieux, 
L’Astre de Calisto, disparoit à nos yeux. 


2 Emerand Forestié, La Société litté- Reference to Zadig (New York 1911), 
raire et l’ancienne Académie de Mon-  pp.240-255. But Ascoli disagrees with 
tauban (Montauban 1888), pp.26, 65. this interpretation; see his edition of 

3 William Raleigh Price, The Sym- Zadig (Paris 1929), vol.i, p.xl. 
bolism of Voltaire’s novels, with special 
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L’Astre de Calisto, s’il vous plaît, ne disparoît point ainsi: la 
Constellation tourne toujours à nos yeux autour d’un Point fixe; 
& il s’agit-là, non pas de son occultation, mais de son plus grand 
abaissement. C’est une chose qu’il faut absolument corriger, si 
vous retouchez ce bel Ouvrage.’ 


Le Franc protests (p.1342) that tradition allows the poet to 
speak in such a manner. ‘Mais’, he concludes, ‘pourquoi blesser 
les principes de l’Astronomie. Nous sommes dans un siécle où la 
Poësie commence à s’enrichir des idées de tous les Arts & de 
toutes les Sciences. Ce trésor n’avoit pas encore été ouvert à nos 
Poëtes. 

J'ai changé les deux vers critiqués par M. de Voltaire. Je les 
place ici en attendant une occasion de réimprimer l’Elégie 


d’Ovide. 


Mais déjà près du Pole où les Dieux l’ont placé, 
L’Astre de Calisto tourne son char glacé’. 


This change was in fact incorporated into the poem in all sub- 
sequent editions of it, z.e., in all the editions of the author's works 
(1746, 1750, 1753 and 1784). It is another demonstration of the 
great influence that Voltaire exercised on the citizens of the repu- 
blic of letters, and of the important place assigned by poets, even 
Catholic poets, to the up-to-date scientific thought of the time. 
The fact that Le Franc followed the advice offered him in this 
fragment of a letter is a rather curious demonstration of humility 
on the part of the man whom, scarcely two decades later, Voltaire 
was to immortalize in his crushing satirical masterpiece, LaVanité, 
and in so many other facéties. Perhaps if he had read Zadig more 
carefully, Le Franc would have remained in contact with Vol- 
taire, and would be remembered for his own literary merits 
instead of as the inspiring figure of some of Voltaire’s greatest 
satirical pieces. 
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The Worlds of La Nouvelle Héloïse 


by Lionel Gossman 


* 


Rousseau’s 18th century readers nearly all agreed that he was the 
most eloquent writer of the aget. Beyond that they were scarcely 
interested in making aesthetic judgements of his work. Their 
discussion of his novel concerned above all the behaviour of the 
heroine. They recognized, quite rightly from their point of view, 
that the issue of Julie’s morality was at the core of the novel, so 
that when they talked about it they were not talking beside the 
point. Not surprisingly, however, later generations failed to 
maintain an immediate interest in content, since they had moved 
beyond the framework of experience and ideas which was com- 
mon to Rousseau and his readers. Nor did La Nouvelle Héloïse as 
a novel fit into their categories. It seemed fanciful, subjective, ill- 
constructed, psychologically uninteresting*. Still, it was the work 
of a great writer. If it could not be appreciated as a total work on 
any level—moral or aesthetic—it could still be looked upon as a 
fascinating ruin, a pile of pieces of information about an extra- 
ordinary personality. This is what no less a critic than F. C. Green 


rentes. . . . C’est une pâture . . . qui 
n’est pas saine que la leur’. More 
recently André Le Breton, Le Roman 
français au XVIII’ siècle (Paris [1925]), 


1 on Rousseau’s contemporary repu- 
tation, see his Œuvres complètes 
(Pléiade), (hereinafter referred to as 
OC), iii.686, n.2, and Samuel S. B. Tay- 


lor, ‘Rousseau’s contemporary reputa- 
tion in France’, Studies on Voltaire and 
the eighteenth century (1963), xxvii. 
1545-1574- 

2 see, for example, Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits contemporains, i.277: *Dide- 
rot et Rousseau, puissances incohé- 


p.247: ‘assemblages de tirades qui 
endorment et de chants qui ravissent, 
d’abominables sophismes et des plus 
généreuses aspirations. Enigme inex- 
plicable, si nous ne connaissions 
Phomme’. 
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proposed’. Daniel Mornet on his side had already devoted con- 
siderable labour to a similar enterprise when he tried to track 
down the autobiographical elements out of which, as he saw it, 
the work was composed‘. The inadequacy of this positivist 
approach to literature is now admitted on all hands—though 
only fanatics would underestimate the value of the contribution 
made by the positivist critics to literary scholarship. 

Since Mornet and F. C. Green new and extremely interesting 
attempts have been made to rediscover La Nouvelle Héloise as a 
work of art, a unity rather than a mere assemblage of pieces, a 
structure, to use the currently fashionable terms. Certain themes, 
certain leztmottye, it has been found, constantly recur in Rousseau’s 
writings, informing them and holding them together in unbreak- 
able unity. The tendency of this criticism has been, on the whole, 
to view Rousseau’s novel as the author’s communication to the 
reader, in a linguistic and metaphorical structure, of a personal 
vision of the world—in the last analysis, of his private conscious- 
ness°. If human relations are thought to be relevant to the author's 
experience or to the meaning of his work, they are recognized in 
the main on a fundamentally ahistorical and universal level, 
as the relations of the self to an abstract and undefined other. 
For my own part, I feel that the work of a man who was, after all, 
not only an extraordinary individual but also one of the greatest 
political theorists of all time and a relentless and outspoken social 
critic and reformer cannot without some distortion be divorced 


3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau: a critical 1961); by all four in the recent Jean- 


study of his life and writings (Cam- 
bridge 1955), pp.212-213. 

see his edition of La Nouvelle 
Héloïse (Paris 1925). 

5 see, for instance, articles by Osmont 
and Guyon in Annales Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, xxxiii-xxxv; by Raymond 
and Guyon in Cahiers du sud (1962), 
liii; by Starobinski in Cahiers du sud 
(1962), liii, and in Europe (nov.-déc. 
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Jacques Rousseau et son œuvre (Paris 
1964) (hereinafter referred to as Com- 
mémoration). There is also an excellent 
discussion of La Nouvelle Héloïse in 
Starobinski’s seductive study of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau: la transparence et 
Vobstacle (Paris 1957). 

$ see Georges Poulet, Etudes sur 
le temps humain (Edinburgh 1949), 
pp.186-217. 
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from social and political reality or from its author’s concern with 
and reflections on that reality’. 

The characters and situations in Rousseau’s novel do, in fact, 
have their roots in contemporary social reality, and the novel 
recreates quite successfully the nuances and the variety of that 
reality. There were in the real world of Rousseau characters 
similar to those in his novels, even to the most striking and original 
of them’. One thinks, for instance, of Abraham de Pury, like 
Wolmar a retired soldier who had seen service in the armies of a 
foreign prince. Like Wolmar too, colonel de Pury, who accom- 
panied Rousseau, Du Peyrou and Escherny on botanical expe- 
ditions, was something of a philosophe. It was Rousseau, accord- 
ing to legend, who named the lawn in front of Pury’s house in the 
country, where the colonel and his friends foregathered to talk 
freely, ‘le Salon des philosophes’ (OC i.602, n.2). There were 
other such free-thinking gentlemen. Was it not that admirable 
Jacobite from Aberdeenshire, George Keith, Rousseau’s ‘digne 
pére’, who suggested to his young friend that they retire together 
to his castle in Scotland and live the philosophical life? 

As for Julie, a famous namesake springs to mind—well-born, 
animated, intelligent and high-spirited too, the celebrated Julie 
de Bondeli, of Bern. Then there was that Isabelle d’Ivernois, of 
whom Rousseau tells us in his Confessions. Well-born too, she 
was bright and entertaining and with her conversation she helped 
Rousseau and Thérèse while away the winter evenings at Môtiers. 
She must also have been headstrong and passionate; Rousseau 
hints darkly of advice he gave her ‘dans des occasions essencielles’, 
so that if today, he writes, she is a respectable mother and wife 


8hence the many requests from 


7I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with Michel Launay who 
declares, in opposition to a well- 
known view expressed by Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, that ‘la politique a joué un 
rôle fondamental dans la vie de Rous- 
seau, dans son œuvre, dans son art 
méme’ (Commémoration, p.265). 


readers that he reveal the ‘real names’ 
of his characters. On some of the 
resemblances, see Albert de Montet, 
Madame de Warens et le pays de Vaud 
(Lausanne 1891), and François Jost, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau Suisse (Fri- 
bourg 1961), especially i.277-284. 
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‘elle me doit peut-être sa raison, sa vie, son mari et son bonheur”. 
One wonders too how many potential Julies there were among 
the ‘aimables demoiselles bien parées’ to whom the roving 
philosopher gave music lessons at Neuchâtel, at Lausanne and at 
Chambéry’. 

In general, the world that is evoked in the pages of Za Nouvelle 
Héloïse is one that Rousseau knew well and knew all his life. He 
entered it in his youth through mme de Warens and the local 
gentry of Chambéry, and later he counted many friends among 
the country squires and city notables of Switzerland—Graffen- 
ried, Gingins-Moiry, Du Peyrou, Escherny. He shared their love 
of the countryside, their interest in botany, their suspicion of 
courts and capitals, and he appreciated the easy informality of 
their manners. Rousseau always thought of this world as more 
intimate, more sincere and more direct that than of the great city 
or the court, perhaps because it was associated in his mind with 
mme de Warens, with the merry camaraderie of the maftrise at 
Annecy and with the carefree days of his youth. But relations 
were more immediate in the provinces, to the very degree, perhaps 
that the social order was more stable than in Paris. In the house at 
Annecy Rousseau and Anne Marie Merceret, mme de Warens’s 
maid, sang duets, accompanied by the mistress of the house at the 
clavicord and the local maitre de chapelle, m. Le Maitre, on the 
violincello. On their botanical expeditions Du Peyrou and 
Escherny were joined by Rousseau and by a local doctor and 
justice of the peace, David François Clerc, ‘qui faisoit fort bien 
sa petite médecine de campagne; un peu botaniste par état, un peu 


°? OC, i.6or. On Isabelle d’Ivernois, 
see Alphonse Petitpierre, ‘J.-J. Rous- 
seau et Isabelle d’Ivernois’, Musée neu- 
châtelois (juillet 1878), published 
separately Paris 1878, pp.33-37 espe- 
cially. 

10 in his Confessions (OC, i.152-153) 
Rousseau publicly advised all those 
who wanted to trace his hero and 
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hâbleur aussi et d’un tour d’esprit assez original”, in the words of 
Escherny (OC i.1072, n.3). 

The world of the novel, like its counterpart in reality, is an 
earlier world than that of the great capitals and courts of Europe 
and, being more backward, it retains something of the concrete- 
ness and sureness of human relations in primitive societies, some- 
thing even of that antique union of heart and mind, of individual 
and collective, of music and language that is lovingly described 
in the second discourse and in the Essai sur l’origine des langues. 
Rousseau took care to emphasize the relative isolation and back- 
wardness of the society in which his tale unfolds. The hero and 
heroine, the subtitle of the book announces almost defiantly, are 
not Parisians, but ‘habitans d’une petite ville au pied des Alpes’, 
Swiss to boot, and speaking with a Swiss accent—‘des solitaires, 
de jeunes gens, presque des enfans’ according to the first preface 
(OC ii.6)—doubly children, indeed, since the society in which 
they are brought up is itself in its infancy compared with that of 
large cities or sophisticated courts. The village at the foot of the 
Alps in La Nouvelle Héloïse is not, however, a perfect timeless 
order that Rousseau holds up as an ideal. Rousseau was keenly 
aware that it was part of history, itself the product of change and 
in process of change. He did not, as some conservative moralists 
did, naively oppose the past to the present as though it were open 
to men to choose between them. Instead he made the conflicts 
within provincial society both the centre of his novel and the crux 
of his criticism of aristocratic civilization. The needs of the 
novelist and those of the social critic were met at the same time. 
The confrontation of the old and the new in the backward world 
of the provinces was in fact at once more sharply defined and less 
imminently explosive than in Paris. Only in sucha setting perhaps 
could a writer expect to explore the central conflicts of his age in 
the form of the novel. The polemical purpose of the author was 
satisfied by the same conditions which made his novel possible 
as a work of art, for in La Nouvelle Héloïse a village drama turns 
out to have more human significance and to be closer to the real 
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issues of the age than the trials and tribulations of petits-maitres 
in the capital". 

The theme of the novel is the theme of almost all Rousseau’s 
meditations, the theme that is first formulated in the discourses— 
the contradictory development of man and society. The historical 
setting of the inner drama of Julie and Saint-Preux is defined with 
some care. History and change are not introduced by them into a 
stationary world, and time is a series of objective relations as well 
as a subjective experience. History and change, it is made clear in 
the novel, are inherent in everything that exists: order itself is 
merely a temporary stabilization of moving forces and it sets itself 
up as absolute only when it has become conscious of its own 
mortality. The principles of the baron d’Etange are all the more 
rigid because he sees them being questioned on all sides. In fact 
the novel shows us the temporality of the social order that Etange 
takes for granted. Its origin is still visible and its decline is already 
visible to those who, like Saint-Preux, stand outside it. If it still 
maintains a form of community, which it sets against the lovers’ 
exalted individualism, it is itself a weakened version of an earlier 
and more complete community. Saint-Preux’s letter describing 
the simple people of the Haut Valais makes this clear. Cut off 
almost completely from contact with the outside world, the Haut 
Valais maintains a primitive economy and with it a primitive way 
of life. Money, as always for Rousseau the worst because the most 
abstract form of social mediation, is unknown. Antique laws of 
hospitality, naive and unreflecting trust, absolute candour and 
lack of guile—transparency as Starobinski would say—and above 
all a rudimentary communal organization characterize this 
mountainous, moneyless Eden. 

Compared with the society of the Haut Valais the society of 
Vevey is already quite modern. Init the family is so alienated from 
the community that service in the armies of a foreign prince, for 
instance, is quite commonplace. Equality has vanished and with 


see Saint-Preux’s amusing de- du monde’ in Part 11, letter xvii, OC 
scription of the complicated ‘science  ii.250. 
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it the immediacy of relations that marks the primitive community. 
Indeed, the community has almost vanished—there is nothing 
concrete in the novel behind the family unit". On the other hand, 
the loss of the community has been accompanied by a consider- 
able development of the individual. In the Haut Valais, as Saint- 
Preux describes it, young people when they reach the age of 
reason are the equals of their fathers. But their freedom—which 
Saint-Preux must have envied them—is circumscribed by the 
limited possibilities open to them in their closed and virtually 
undifferentiated community. They cannot use their freedom as 
individuals when there is scarcely any distinction between self 
and community, or even between family and community. ‘La 
même liberté”, Saint-Preux writes, ‘règne dans les maisons et dans 
la république et la famille est l’image de l’état” (1.xxiii; OC ii.81). 
In the society of Vevey, however, the family has achieved a higher 
degree of self-consciousness and a new, more intense and more 
exclusive form of love has come to unite its members than exists 
among the peasants of the Haut Valais. But the forms of feeling 
found among the country squirearchy are themselves already 
being filled with new content. Despite her timidity, mme d’Etange 
is already a woman of much sensibility. As for Julie, she has 
achieved considerable independence of thought and feeling. Her 
imagination has been fired by romances (1.xxxv; OC ii.111) and 
by the stories of her nurse, ‘cette pauvre Chaillot’, whose death is 
alluded to at the beginning of the novel. Although Etange has no 
inkling of the ravages that reading has made in his daughter’s 


12 the absence of any concrete social 
reality behind the family unit at Vevey 
does not, it seems, reflect a peculiar 
situation to the pays de Vaud, then 
subject to Bern. (In fact the peasants of 
Vaud, at least, appear to have had a 
vigorous communal life; only the 
feudal landowners and the bourgeois 
of Lausanne found themselves cut off 
from participation in public affairs as 
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a result of the policies of the Bernese 
government; see William Martin, 
Histoire de la Suisse 4° éd., Lausanne 
1959, pp-163 ff.). Rousseau was well 
aware that in general the private world 
in modern times, and notably in bour- 
geois society, far overshadows the 
public one; see Lettres écrites de la 
Montagne, 1x (OC iii.880-881, 888). 
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heart, he himself reveals the inner decay behind the rigid prin- 
ciples of his world. He has no way of resisting the challenge of 
Julie’s growing individuality except by physical violence, and 
significantly, his first outburst against her ends with a touching 
attempt to recreate the old uncomplicated family relationship of 
father and daughter. As Julie goes to sit down between her mother 
and father, he seizes her and takes her on his knee (1.lxiii; OC 
11.175). Later, when it is clear that Julie cannot be contained by 
traditional forms, he throws himself at her feet and begs her to 
save his honour. But it is by appealing to her heart, the very 
source of her freedom and of her opposition to his principles, that 
he wins her submission to these principles. 

Although La Nouvelle Héloïse does not have the kind of precise 
historical setting we find in Scott and in the great novelists of the 
19th century, Rousseau does wish us to view the main action 
inside an historical context, however generally conceived. The 
disturbance that threatens the established order of Vevey cannot 
be thought as the work of Saint-Preux alone. His presence 
rather precipitates a crisis, the elements of which are already there, 
and the drama that results is thus no accidental or personal one, 
but one which is historically inevitable and historically significant. 
It is at one and the same time the conflict between feudal order 
and bourgeois individualism and a foreshadowing of that equally 
bitter conflict within bourgeois society between the family, the 
principle of bourgeois law and order, and the individual, the 
principle of bourgeois liberty. 

Saint-Preux’s role as a disturber of order is nonetheless impor- 
tant, and it is not irrelevant that he has no stake in this order or 
that it is through the lessons of a roving philosopher—‘un petit 
bourgeois sans fortune’—that Julie comes to full awareness of 
herself and learns to discard the old forms that had once mediated 
her emotional and intellectual life. The outsider alone can be 
expected to try to break down the rigid patterns that exclude him, 
and to decry the formal orders which attempt to deny time, 
change, and reality. Neither the mountaineer of the Haut Valais 
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nor the contented country squire, nor for that matter even the 
egoistical aristocrat can do so. The happy inhabitants of the Haut 
Valais live in a warm and unproblematic world. Self-awareness 
can scarcely be said to exist among them, and form and content 
alike of the self are determined by the community of which the 
self is a virtually unalienated part. There are no individuals, 
properly speaking, and as no one knows the pain of alienation, 
so no one seeks the means of removing it. In the world of Vevey 
and the baron d’Etange the individual, alienated from the com- 
munity, is now aware of himself as separate, but he maintains 
through codes and standards a relation to society, and these very 
codes and standards at the same time rigorously prescribe the 
limits of his freedom. Nevertheless, the contradictory develop- 
ment of individual and society is already seen here to be under 
way. Inequality and private property now exist. Men are con- 
cerned for their own welfare, which they are able to distinguish 
from that of the community as a whole. The development of the 
individual enters more and more into conflict with the social code. 
In the even more advanced world of Paris, as it is described by 
Saint-Preux, the world now, not of the provincial squirearchy, 
but of an unemployed aristocracy cut off by absolutism from its 
relation to society, the process of alienation has gone so far that 
individuals contributing nothing to society develop desires that 
are entirely unrelated to the needs of society. These aristocrats 
cannot, however, enter into open conflict with society or its codes 
for these alone guarantee them in the possession of the means of 
satisfying their desires. Empty social codes are scrupulously 
observed in public—the more scrupulously as they are more 
empty—while in private lawlessness reigns: ‘Il semble’, Saint- 
Preux writes to Julie from Paris, ‘que l’ordre des sentiments 


13 cf. a fragment published by Vau- 
ghan, Political Writings (Cambridge 


justes réprésailles des pauvres’. The 
idea recurs frequently; see other 
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naturels soit ici renversé. Le cœur n’y forme aucune chaine, et il 
n’est point permis aux filles d’en avoir un. Ce droit est réservé aux 
seules femmes mariées et n’exclud du choix personne que leurs 
maris” (11.xxi; OC ii.271). 

If the outer world of the aristocracy is a sham, its inner world 
is a vacuum. As any new and real content would threaten the 
formal order on which its position rests, real content is strictly 
excluded from the emotional, intellectual and artistic culture of 
the aristocracy: “Les amans sont des gens indifférens qui se voyent 
par amusement, par air, par habitude, ou pour le besoin du 
moment. . . . Une liaison de galanterie dure un peu plus qu’une 
visite’ (ibid.). There is no country in the world where women are 
so enlightened and so intelligent, Saint-Preux observes in the 
same letter, yet their discussion of the gravest subject, however 
brilliant, remains frivolous. They treat moral and political ques- 
tions like mathematical curiosities. They cannot and dare not 
recognize the significance of content, only that of form". 

In the theatre it is the same story. There are three theatres, but 
in two of them only imaginary creatures are presented, harlequins 
or gods and devils. In the third, characters appear who are seen 
to have some relation to the world of human beings but even there 
‘on n’y sait plus montrer les hommes qu’en habit doré’ (11-xvii; 
OC ii.252). The musical spectacles, opera and ballet, of the 
aristocracy, reveal a similar lack of content. They are magnifi- 
cently theatrical, full of sound and fury: ‘On voit les Actrices 
presque en convulsion, arracher avec violence ces glapissemens 
de leurs poumons, les poings fermés contre la poitrine, la téte en 
arriere, le visage enflammé, les vaisseaux gonflés, l’estomac pan- 
telant’ (11-xxiii; OC ii.285). All these gestures mean nothing, 
however. The action is constantly broken at what to the spectator 


1 see, for instance, 11.xvii (OC  seroient même souvent moins séveres; 
ii.249); “Un point de morale ne seroit car le philosophe qui veut agir comme 
pas mieux discuté dans une société de il parle, y regarde à deux fois; mais ici 
philosophes que dans celle d’une jolie où toute la morale est un pur verbiage, 
femme de Paris; les conclusions y on peut être austére sans conséquence’. 
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who takes the performance seriously seems a crucial moment, 
and there is then a ballet sequence. ‘La maniere d’amener ces 
fêtes est simple. Si le prince est joyeux, on prend part à sa joie, et 
Pon danse: s’il est triste, on veut l’égayer, et l’on danse’ (11.xxiii; 
OC ii.287). 

As content is absolutely excluded from the world of the aristo- 
crats, and as they cannot afford to face their own reality, there is 
no place in their scheme of things for the idea of an independent 
individuality. To the fashionable women of Paris all lovers are 
alike, ‘un homme est toujours un homme, tous sont presque éga- 
lement bons’ (11.xxi; OC ii.272). They regard others as pleasure 
machines and in the same way they look upon themselves as 
pleasure mechanisms. They have no notion of an inward continu- 
ity of their personality, which on the contrary is fragmented into 
discontinuous moments of existence experienced immediately. 
In their world of irresponsibility there is no memory and no 
retrospection. There is no time. When two lovers break ‘on ne se 
voit plus: on ne se connoit plus. Si jamais la fantaisie prenoit de 
renouer, on auroit une nouvelle connoissance à faire, et ce seroit 
beaucoup qu’on se souvint de s’étre vis’ (zbid.). They accept for 
themselves a purely formal personality in full awareness that it is 
only formal. In this sense the men resemble the women “qui tirent 
des regards d’autrui la seule existence dont elles se soucient’ 
(11.xxi; OC ii.273). On the one hand, therefore, they are made up 
of individual, isolated moments of experience or better of sensa- 
tion, on the other they are and are content to be, as identities, what 
they are in the eyes of others. They are thus constantly divided 
between passive pleasure receiving and active image building”. 
The human personality ebbs away into the anonymity of sensa- 
tion on the one hand and of public appearance on the other: ‘A un 
certain âge tous les hommes sont à peu près le même homme, 
toutes les femmes la méme femme; toutes ces poupées sortent de 
chez la même marchande de modes’ (11.xxi; OC ii.272). 


15 see Rousseau’s own note to III.XX, 
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For the aristocrats there is perhaps no alternative. Locked in 
their atrophied social hierarchies and no longer believing in public 
social codes, they do not even attempt to associate their individual 
being with their social being as their ancestors did, or as the baron 
d’Etange in his backward province still tries to do. Nor, however, 
can they break away from the social order which they know has 
become a sham, and develop their individuality independently of 
it, ifneed be against it. Inevitably, therefore, they develop a mode 
of life in which all relation, and therefore all possible conflict, 
between content and form has been ruled out. In this way they 
relieve themselves of the responsibility of harmonizing theory 
and practice, private life and public life. They also make it impos- 
sible for the questions with which the novel is concerned to be 
raised. The main action of La Nouvelle Héloise could not take 
place in Paris. It could take place only where the conflict of form 
and content, individual and society can still occur openly—that is, 
in the world of Vevey. 

In this world it is primarily the outsider who is driven by his 
lack of and desire for social relations to question the existing 
order. To Saint-Preux the individual means more than anything 
in the world. What else should matter to him? He can hardly be 
expected to share the ideas of the baron d’Etange. How else 
should he judge than by his own lights? and how else should the 
formal laws of others appear to him but as irrational prejudices? 
For Saint-Preux there are only individuals. He knows no forms. 
The individual, moreover, as Saint-Preux experiences in his own 
being, is a world of his own, full of desires, acutely sensitive, 
bursting with energies that seek an outlet. Rousseau’s hero would 
have recognized himself in the words of Werther: ‘Ich kehre in 
mich selbst zuriick und finde eine Welt! Wieder mehr in Ahnung 
und dunkler Begier als in Darstellung und lebendiger Kraft’ 
(22 May 1771). The self-conscious self of Saint-Preux is the 
opposite of the self of the mountain dweller of the Valais. The 
hero of La Nouvelle Héloise resembles rather the hero of an earlier 
novel which Rousseau loved well, Robinson Crusoe, the very 
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type of the free individual, lacking in formal social definition and 
seeking to implant himself in the outside world through his 
individual activity. Labour is indeed dignified in Za Nouvelle 
Héloïse in the very measure that rank and formal definitions of 
value are rejected. Saint-Preux sets great store by his own labour. 
‘J'ai des bras, je suis robuste’, he tells Julie proudly. ‘Le pain 
gagné par mon travail te paroitra plus délicieux que les mets des 
festins’ (1.xxvi; OC ii.93). Labour cannot, however, in the narrow 
world of Saint-Preux, as again in that of Werther some years later, 
bind back the individual to the community. There is nothing for 
these heroes to do’f. Alone and without relation to any commun- 
ity, the hero cannot objectify and grasp the unity of his own 
individual existence. To realize himself he requires the commun- 
ity, but the very dynamics of his development as an indi- 
vidual rules out such a harmonization of individual and social 
activity. 

This contradictory relation of individual and society causes the 
bitterest anguish in Rousseau’s hero and heroine, inspiring them 
with heroic visions of a better world and at the same time filling 
them with despair. Rousseau himself had measured the gravity 
of the step by which the individual enters into full possession of 
himself and, as a matter of fact, he was not sure that it was worth 
taking. His advice was always to slow down change wherever 
possible, since each stage in the development of society removed 
men further from the relative equilibrium between individuality 
and community, alienation and undifferentiation which they had 
once enjoyed. Julie, in particular, caught as she is between the 
two poles of her own desire, longs to slow down the process of 
change, to enjoy her awakening sensibility without its attendant 


16 Werther’s bitter words (24 De- 
cember 1771) could well have been 
those of Saint-Preux, or of Rousseau 
himself, as he diligently copied music 
at so much per hour: ‘Aktivitat! wenn 
nicht der mehr tut, der Kartoffeln legt 


und in die Stadt reitet, sein Korn zu 
verkaufen, als ich, so will ich zehn 
Jahre noch mich auf der Galeere 
abarbeiten, auf der ich nun ange- 
schmiedet bin’. 
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sufferings for as long as possible: ‘Que ne puis-je vous apprendre 
à jouir tranquillement du plus délicieux état de la vie!’ she writes 
to her impetuous lover. ‘Les charmes de l’union des cœurs se 
joignent pour nous à ceux de l'innocence; nulle crainte, nulle 
honte ne trouble notre félicité; au sein des vrais plaisirs de 
amour nous pouvons parler de la vertu sans rougir (1.ix; OC 
ii. 1). 

Nevertheless Rousseau could not help exalting the creative 
energy, the powers of feeling and reasoning, the vision and the 
imagination that lie like buried treasure in the souls of men. The 
range of his own experience made both the joy and the anguish of 
liberation familiar to him and he painted both in a marvellous 
alternation of exultation and dread, defiance and despair. Hymns 
are sung, in La Nouvelle Héloïse, to time and desire which are 
experienced as the conditions of life and birth as well as of death 
and loss. All living, Saint-Preux argues in his letter on suicide, is 
time-bound and full of desire. No longer to desire, no longer to be 
impelled to activity is to be virtually dead; and suicide is then not 
a crime but the manifestation of a reality that already is. To the 
very end passion is exalted in La Nouvelle Héloise. It is the mark of 
the individual and the sign of his liveliness, the source of his 
energy and of his activity in the world. M. d’Orbe, Claire admits, 
is not a passionate character: ‘il n’est point du vol des deux autres. 
Ce penser mâle des âmes fortes, qui leur donne un idiome si parti- 
culier est une langue dont il n’a pas la grammaire’ (.ixv; OC 
ii.182). Edouard sees in passion the source of a// human activity: 
‘la sublime raison ne se soutient que par la même vigueur de l’âme 
qui fait les grandes passions, et l’on ne sert dignement la philo- 
sophie qu'avec le même feu qu’on sent pour une maitresse’ 
Qi; OC ii.193). Julie praises ‘cette vigueur de sentiment qui 
convient au courage d’un homme’ (11.xi; OC ii.221) and in the 
first letter, addressed to Claire, of part Iv (i; OC ii.403), she recalls 
with an exclamation the by then long-absent Saint-Preux: ‘Ah 
ma chère! Quelle âme c’étoit que la sienne! . . . comme il savoit 
aimer!’ 
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The experience of the passionate soul in Rousseau’s novel 
remains, however, full of suffering and contradiction. The text is 
shot through first with forebodings then with cries of anguish and 
despair as the lovers, leaping into a new world of untold happiness 
plumb also new depths of human misery. Living becomes ident- 
ical with suffering. ‘Le sentiment de notre existence n’est pour 
nous qu'un sentiment de douleur’, Saint-Preux writes after 
releasing Julie from her promise to him (111.xvi; OC ii.336). Julie 
on her side regrets that she did not die from her sickness: ‘Il est 
donc vrai, chere et cruelle amie, que tu me rappelles à la vie et à 
mes douleurs?” (111.xiii; OC ii.328). Passion is thus both source of 
happiness and source of suffering, botha creative and a destructive 
force, both life-bringing and death-bringing. It is not, however, 
at least not in any simple way, essentially in conflict with social 
order, with time or with life, and it is only in legend that, doomed 
by some evil fairy’s spell, it must find its sole fulfilment in death. 
Rousseau is so far from joining the ranks of the sour and unima- 
ginative jeremiahs of his day with their abstract arguments and 
moralising eloquence that his very presentation of the conflict 
between the values of the community and the demands of 
individual freedom is itself an exaltation of freedom. For this 
conflict takes place within the emancipated individual, who alone, 
like the prodigal son, is capable of understanding and truly 
regretting the community. The passionate individual in Rousseau 
is the first to call for a new order in which he can take his place and 
to which he can dedicate his energies. His conflict is not, in the 
first instance, with the social order as such, but with the particular 
social order in which he lives. Saint-Preux has a high ideal of 
patriotism. He refuses the offer of a company in the army of the 
king of Sardinia. ‘Il n’est pas permis’ he declares, ‘de s’aliéner à des 
Princes auxquels on ne doit rien’ (1.xxxiv; OC ii.108). Like his 
creator, he is inspired by the great examples of antiquity and by 
an ideal of his own land—‘pays libre et simple, où l’on trouve des 
hommes antiques dans les tems modernes” (1.xii; OC ii.60)—and 
this patriotism, far from being opposed to his love for Julie, is 
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inseparable from it. The longed for beloved to whom he returns 
in part Iv after his voyage around the world is naturally associated 
with the longed for community”. 

Julie is a good student and she learns her lesson well. She shares 
Saint-Preux’s reverence for the heroic world of antiquity and at 
first envisages no barrier or conflict between the private and the 
public. On the contrary, the private passions and the public 
passions nourish and enhance each other, she believes. ‘L’amour 
véritable est un feu dévorant qui porte son ardeur dans les autres 
sentimens, et les anime d’une vigueur nouvelle. C’est pour cela 
qu’on a dit que l’amour faisoit des Héros’, Saint-Preux writes her 
early in the book (1.xii; OC ïi.61) and she immediately seizes on 
this phrase in his letter. ‘Je vois mon ami’, she answers, filled as 
she is with legends of old, ‘que vous sentez le véritable amour’ 
(cbid.). Julie remains faithful to this ideal of love. ‘Je pense comme 
toutes les femmes’, she says later, ‘que le feu du courage anime 
celui de Pamour (1.lvii; OC ii.158), or again: ‘L’ardent amour en 
t'inspirant tous les sentimens sublimes dont il est le pere t'a donné 
cette élevation d’idées et cette justesse de sens qui en sont insé- 
parables’ (11.xi; OC ii.222). Later still: ‘Mon ami, l’on peut sans 
amour avoir les sentimens sublimes d’une ame forte: mais un 
amour tel que le notre l’anime et la soutient tant qu’il brule’ (11.xi; 
OC ii.226). Doubtless this heroic idea of love owes something 
to the courtly tradition and to Corneille. But Rousseau shows in 
the modest domestic setting of the novel that he means it to be not 
an idle fancy but a practical form of activity. It is for love of Julie 
that Saint-Preux goes to the assistance of Fanchon Regard and 
Claude Anet. The lovers’ sentiments may be nourished on books, 


17 tv.vi, OC ii.419. On the existence 
of a national consciousness and the 


century often referred to /a nation, by 
which they meant the community 


rise, in the eighteenth century, of a real 
sense of Swiss patriotism, see Jost, 
i.81-152, 190-240. The word patrie has 
overtones, however, that became 
clearer in the Revolution. Conserva- 
tive reformers in the eighteenth 
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especially at the beginning, but they are not simply a literary 
cliché; they are infused with all the problematic content of 18th 
century humanism, of that love of humanity and of the wider 
whole which was expected to grow out of and return to enrich 
the love of individuals. ‘Ne me parlez plus de plaisir tandis 
que des gens qui valent mieux que nous souffrent, gémissent, 
et que j'ai leur peine à me reprocher’, Julie writes (1.xxxix; 
OC ii.117). 

The passionate characters in the book are the first to lament 
their hostile relation to the world as it is and to long for a social 
order which will give direction to their energies by integrating the 
wealth of new content that the old order has had to reject in order 
to maintain itself. In the very act of discovering the conflicts and 
contradictions within themselves these destroyers of order thus 
reveal new possibilities for the individual and for society. Their 
own development is, however, marked by the conditions in 
which it takes place. Far from finding fulfilment in society, they 
develop their personalities and their capacities in struggle with it. 
Without the opposition of the baron d’Etange and of the social 
order, the passion of Julie and Saint-Preux would never have 
taken the form which it takes in the book. It would not have been 
as profound and all-embracing, nor, however, would it have been 
as morbid, unnatural and disruptive. The conditions of the 
emergence of individual passion are such that it can develop only 
as a misgrowth. The precise form of the hostile relation in which 
each of the lovers stands to society determines the way in which 
each experiences and responds to passion, and the difference 
between their two responses is one of the things that gives the 
novel its peculiar rhythm. 

Finding no reality and no recognition in society, Saint-Preux 
tries to understand and grasp himself through his relation 
to the only reality he can discern—another individual. Julie 
takes the place of society for him and love, the most private 
and exclusive of all relations, becomes the sole link between 
him and the universe, between the inner world and the outer 
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world's. Into it he pours all his talent, his imagination and his 
energy, and from it he expects that fulfilment and recognition 
which a non-existent society cannot provide. His dependence on 
his mistress is absolute. 

He suffers acutely when she seems to place the established order 
and its values higher than those of individuality, according to 
which alone he can be counted: ‘Que je suis humilié, que je suis 
avili de ton repentir!’ he writes after Julie shows signs of remorse 
for having given herself to him (1.xxxi; OC ii.100). Not surpris- 
ingly, Saint-Preux is at first a dynamic partner in the relationship. 
He constantly propels it forward, working to detach Julie from 
her family and society and seeking to replace with her the world 
which he cannot find. Julie tries to restrain him; from the begin- 
ning she attempts to combine revolt with obedience and indi- 
vidual love with social affection by projecting the former on to an 
ideal plane where it will constantly transcend any actualization. 
Saint-Preux, however, presses forward: ‘S’il faloit choisir entre 
votre cœur et votre possession meme. . . je ne balancerois pas un 
instant. Mais d’où viendroit cette amere alternative, et pourquoi 
rendre incompatible ce que la nature a voulu réunir?’ (1.x; OC 
ii.52). In this early letter Saint-Preux already suggests the reason 
for his eargeness and Julie’s restraint. A little later he formulates 
it explicitly in a passage which also reveals how much of Julie’s 
appeal to him resides in the very relation to society that he tries to 
detach her from: ‘Quelle différence de votre état au mien, daignez 
le remarquer! . . . Vous êtes environnée de gens que vous chérissez 
et qui vous adorent; les soins d’une tendre mere, d’un pere dont 
vous êtes l’unique espoir; l’amitié d’une cousine qui semble ne 
respirer que par vous; toute une famille dont vous faites l’orne- 
ment; une ville entiere fiere de vous avoir vue naître, tout occupe 
et partage votre sensibilité, et ce qu'il en reste à l’amour n’est que 


18 see Saint-Preux’s letter to Julie sens; non, sans vous la nature n’est 
(1.x; OC ii.53): “Hors vous seule, jene plus rien pour moi: mais son empire 
vois rien dans ce séjour terrestre qui est dans vos yeux, et c’est là qu’elle est 
soit digne d’occuper mon ame et mes invincible’. 
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la moindre partie de ce que lui ravissent les droits du sang et de 
l'amitié. Mais moi, Julie, hélas! errant, sans famille, et presque 
sans patrie, je n’ai que vous sur la terre, et l’amour seul me tient 
lieu de tout’ xxi; OC ii.73). 

Saint-Preux foresees the disastrous course which his passion 
must take. He senses the relation between passion and society and 
himself suggests that the birth of passion and the decay of com- 
munity life, the disappearance of a meaningful public world and 
the disproportionate growth of the private world, are two aspects 
of the same event: ‘O Julie’, he cries, ‘que c’est un fatal présent du 
ciel qu’une ame sensible! Celui qui Pa reçu doit s’attendre à 
n'avoir que peine et douleur sur la terre. . . . Victime des préjugés, 
il trouvera dans d’absurdes maximes un obstacle invincible aux 
justes vœux de son cœur. Les hommes le puniront d’avoir des 
sentimens droits de chaque chose, et d’en juger par ce qui est véri- 
table plutôt que par ce qui est de convention. . . . Il cherchera la 
félicité suprême sans se souvenir qu’il est homme: son cœur et 
saraisonserontincessamment en guerre, etdes désirs sans bornes lui 
prépareront d’éternelles privations’ (1.xxvi; OCïi.89). Saint-Preux 
cannot nevertheless hold back. The passing of time is not for 
him the maintenance of a relatively tolerable status quo in which 
social belonging and individual desire are uneasily reconciled. It is 
total loss, an ebbing away of opportunity. ‘Ah, si tu pouvais rester 
toujours jeune et brillante comme à présent. . . . Mais helas! voi la 
rapidité de cet astre qui jamais n’arréte; il vole et le tems fuit, Poc- 
casion s’échape. . . . Pense, pense, Julie, que nous comptons déja 
des années perdues pour le plaisir. Pense qu’elles ne reviendront 
jamais. . . . o amante aveuglée! tu cherches un chimérique bonheur 
pour un tems où nous ne serons plus’ (1.xxvi; OC ïi.92-93). 

Saint-Preux’s love is not only in conflict with society. It is itself 
contradictory. As it is informed with all his longing for commun- 
ity it crystallizes around Julies because she is at once fully an 
individual and at the same time a member of society. Detached 
from her society Julie would lose the symbolic power she has for 
her lover as a member of it. The ultimate goal of Saint-Preux’s 
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love, Julie’s detachment from her father, must, therefore, also 
mark its end. Unable to spread over into and inform public 
action, unable to grow in harmony with the world as Saint-Preux 
allows himself fondly to imagine it might have done in the simple 
society of the Valais (1.xxiii; OC ii.83-84), it has no future. It can 
lead nowhere except to its own consummation. At the height of 
his happiness Saint-Preux calls upon death: ‘O mourons, ma 
douce Amie! mourons, la bien aimée de mon cceur! Que faire 
désormais d’une jeunesse insipide dont nous avons épuisé toutes 
les délices?” (1.lv; OC ii.147). 

The wider social context of Saint-Preux’s complete dependence 
on Julie and of his absolute identification of the public world with 
the private one emerges clearly from his exchange of letters with 
Edouard on the subject of suicide. Having given up Julie Saint- 
Preux has lost his sole relation to a world beyond himself. His 
existence is now completely contingent and meaningless to him". 
He admits freely to Edouard, however, that failure in love need 
not always justify suicide. If a man has a relation to society, he 
will be sustained by it in his unhappiness: ‘J'avoue qu’il est des 
devoirs envers autrui qui ne permettent pas à tout homme de dis- 
poser de lui-même’ (111.xxi; OC ii.382). But the man who has no 
relation to society, Saint-Preux argues in terms that strongly 
anticipate passages from the Confessions and the Réveries, such 
a man has nothing to bind him to life: ‘celui qui ne tient à rien, celui 
que le Ciel réduit à vivre seul sur la terre, celui dont la malheureuse 
existence ne peut produire aucun bien, pourquoi n’auroit-il pas 
au moins le droit de quiter un séjour où ses plaintes sont impor- 
tunes et ses maux sans utilité?” (111.xxi; OC ii.383). As an answer 
to this cry of desolation Edouard’s argument against suicide seems 
peculiarly weak, as many of Rousseau’s readers were quick to 
notice. “Parmi les devoirs que tu comptes tu n’oublies que ceux 


the question of suicide is an others. The letters on suicide are 
important one throughout the eight- essential to the theme of La Nouvelle 
eenth century. It is discussed by Vol- Héloïse and, incidentally, occupy the 
taire, Montesquieu and Hume, among centre of the book. 
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d'homme et de Citoyen’, he objects”, But Saint-Preux, precisely, 
has no society. Because he does not squarely face the issue of 
Saint-Preux’s lack of concrete relations to society, Edouard’s 
invocation of examples from antiquity has an ironical ring. 
‘Regarde les beaux tems de la République’, he urges. But it is 
clear from Saint-Preux’s own letter that he has read his Plutarch 
and that he is filled with ideas of heroism, patriotism and liberty. 
Heroism for him, however, as later again for Werther, can be 
associated only with the ultimate right of the Roman hero. 
Edouard himself defines this right as the right to take one’s life 
when the laws are abolished and the state is a prey to tyrants 
(cbid.). Although Edouard properly points out that the Roman 
hero resorts to suicide and becomes a private person only after he 
has done what he can to save the society of which he is a citizen, it 
is not clear how Saint-Preux can emulate him, and the concrete 
content of the action Edouard proposes is never clear. 

It is certainly not by sailing round the world with an 18th cen- 
tury English admiral that Saint-Preux can hope to engage in 
meaningful social action. The modern Odyssey on which he is 
embarked by his friends is itself part of the very civilization that is 
destroying the antique community. After his voyage he returns 
to the shores of lake Leman older, more experienced, but basic- 
ally unchanged. The journey round the world has been but an 
episode in the village drama. Wolmar deploys much ingenuity in 
an effort to integrate Saint-Preux into the society of Clarens, 
while keeping him in a subordinate position in it. He tries to make 
him see ‘reality’, that is to say, accept a new order in which he will 
occupy without complaint to the end of his days an inferior posi- 
tion while excercising the severest discipline over his desires. Saint- 
Preux, however, is only partly won over. He continues to treasure 


20 111.xxii; OC ii.391. Edouard recog-  n’avoir ni nom ni rang dans ta Patrie, 
nizes in a half-hearted way Saint- en es-tu moins soumis à ses loix?’ he 
Preux’s isolation from society, but he asks rhetorically, but to Saint-Preux 
does not come to grips with the prob- and to the reader the answer to this 
lem it presents for his argument. ‘Pour question is by no means obvious. 
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his earlier dream of happiness as a gage of his rights as a human 
being, a man and a citizen: ‘le pénétrant Wolmar m’a éclairé sur 
mes vrais sentimens . . . mais nos amours, nos premieres et uniques 
amours ne sortiront jamais de mon cœur. . . . Dussai-je vivre des 
siecles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne peut ni renaitre pour 
moi, ni s’effacer de mon souvenir’ (vil.vii; OC ii.675). The 
thought of what he has lost, the realization that he must remain an 
outsider except in some ideal and theoretical sense still fills him 
occasionally with rage and frustration. At such moments the 
theme of death and destruction occurs again, as in the great scene 
of the return from Meillerie at the end of part 1v. To the degree, 
however, that Saint-Preux does become resigned to his fate he 
fades, defeated, into the background of the novel, leaving Julie to 
hold the centre of the stage”. 

It is not surprising that Julie comes clearly into her own at 
Clarens. From the beginning she seeks to restrain Saint-Preux. 
Not simply because she is a woman—a truly popular type like 
Philine in Wilhelm Meister is quite prepared to take the initiative 
openly—but because she has a society to which she is bound and 
because she cannot bear to lose this precious relation to others. 
Both her obligation to her father, the only form of community 
she knows, and her obligation to her lover, to the individual she 
has chosen to love, are natural to her, and the contradiction 
between the two causes her untold suffering. This contradiction 
growsever greateras she gives in to her lover’s appeals. Inevitably, 
each progress in her relationship with Saint-Preux is, for Julie, 
the occasion of cries of distress as well as of cries of exultation: ‘Je 
vois . . . l’horrible précipice où je cours’, she writes at the very 
beginning of the novel (1.iv; OC ii.39), and this note of anxiety 
recurs over and over again in a great series of lyrical passages that 

21 Saint-Preux’s fate is sealed in The closing lines of part Iv, on the 
part 1v. He returns to Clarens full of other hand, are slow, measured and 
the salt breezes and the open horizons full of echoes. Movement henceforth 
of the world of action, and the phrases belongs to the past; the present is 


of his letter to Claire fairly pant with inward-looking, like the lake itself 
the excitement and eagerness of life. with its ring of enclosing mountains. 
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stand out from the text as the arias of an opera stand out from the 
recitatif: ‘L'avenir m’épouvante’ (I.vii; OC ii.44); ‘Je ne sais quel 
triste pressentiment s’éleve dans mon sein’ (1.ix; OC ii.5 r); ‘Tout 
m'allarme et me décourage’ (1.xxv; OC ii.88). Even more acutely 
than Saint-Preux, Julie senses not only that she and her lover will 
be crushed by the society they have dared to challenge, but that 
their love itself, growing ever wilder and more unbridled in the 
struggle against society, must collapse of its own excess. From 
each point of arrival in the development of love, therefore, the 
previous stage appears to be one of relative equilibrium and peace. 
‘Notre jouissance’, Julie laments after the first experience of 
physical love, ‘étoit paisible et durable; nous n’avons plus que des 
transports’ (1.xxxii; OC ii.102). Smooth trailing vowels, sonorous 
words disposed in balanced sentences—moments délicieux, inno- 
cence, hommages, amour, honneur—evoke in this passage the lost 
paradise of the past. On the other hand a salvo of exclamations, of 
broken rhythms and short, sharp, discordant sounds, tells of the 
restlessness of the present—of agitations, effroi, alarmes, senti- 
ments immodérés. Now and again, in the early stages especially, 
Julie clutches at the past and seems to hope against hope that it 
might still be possible to go back: ‘Reprenons, reprenons cette 
vie solitaire et paisible, dont je t’ai tiré si mal à propos’ (1.xxxiii; 
OC ii.105). Julie does not, however, as this very remark makes 
clear, consistently restrain Saint-Preux. She also inflames him. 
The conflict between the two lovers is thus complemented by a 
conflict within Julie herself. 

Julie condemns the prejudices on which the social order she lives 
in is constructed, but she also longs as fervently as her lover for a 
real social order, an order of individuals. Unlike Saint-Preux, how- 
ever, Juliealready hasa relation, however unsatisfactory, toa really 
existing whole beyond herself, to family, friends, an entire town, 
as Saint-Preux observes. This relation is experienced by Julie as 
formal and inadequate. She knows, and Claire reminds her, that 
her family and community are unable to recognize and accept her 
as the free individual she feels herself to be. Her father, she cries 
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out at one point, is ‘dénaturé’. ‘II fait de sa fille une marchandise, 
une esclave’*. Yet Julie herself infuses her relation to society with 
passionate content. Her love for her father transcends outworn 
codes of behaviour. It springs from her heart and is informed with 
the feeling the passionate individual alone can have for the com- 
munity. It is not therefore in its origin in opposition to her love for 
Saint-Preux. It is only in the actual conditions of her own society 
that Julie encounters contradictions between her two loves. Her 
suffering thus throws into relief the inadequacies of a society 
that is opposed to nature. Julie’s own aim, since she can envisage 
no way of radically changing society, is to satisfy as far as she 
can both sides of her nature, both the individual and the citizen, 
within the framework of the existing order. She is condemned, 
therefore, to desire love and to fear it at the same time; and she 
must both arouse it and restrain it in her lover. Before Claire, 
obedient and understanding as she is, outlines the celebrated 
theory of ideal love in part 111, letter vii, Julie already anticipates it, 
for she tries to resolve her own contradictory position by pro- 
jecting the fulfilment of her love for Saint-Preux into an indefinite 
future. In the beginning the desire to fulfil love constantly wins 
out over the desire to postpone its fulfilment. With her marriage 
to Wolmar, however, and especially with the birth of her child, 
Julie acquires a new and still more concrete stake in the existing 
order and the stage is now set for that radical separation of the 
real and the ideal that marks her role in the second half of the book 
and that offers a tolerably durable solution to her dilemma. From 
this point in the novel onward Julie’s ascendency is secured, while 
Saint-Preux, as he comes to accept his subordinate role and the 
hopelessness of his earlier dreams, slips into the background: 
‘Elle vit, et sa vie est ma mort’, he saysin part v when heis suddenly 
overwhelmed, on entering the hotel room at Sion, by memories 
of the past and by the futility of his present life (v.ix; OC ii.615). 


22 xxviii; OC ii.94. See also the 
beginning of 1.xxxix; OC ii.117. 
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Julie incarnates completely the tragic idealism on which thesociety 
of Clarens in the second half of the novel is founded. 

Ostensibly Clarens offers a way of resolving the conflict 
between the private and the public, the individual and the social. 
Inequality among men is done away with in theory as it was to be 
later in the Revolution. Masters and servants live a communal 
life, working and playing together, and none has any secrets from 
another. Contact with the outside world and dependance on it 
are reduced to a minimum. In many respects the society of Clarens 
represents a going back in time to something approaching the 
early patriarchal communities described by Saint-Preux at the 
beginning of the book. Saint-Preux himself is reminded of these 
as he contemplates the happy scenes of prosperity and good hus- 
bandry which Clarens offers to the eye: ‘On oublie son siecle et 
ses contemporains; on se transporte au tems des patriarches; on 
veut mettre soi-même la main à l’œuvre, partager les travaux rus- 
tiques, et le bonheur qu’on y voit attaché. O tems de l’amour et 
de l’innocence, où les femmes étoient tendres et modestes, où les 
hommes étoient simples et vivoient contens! O Rachel! fille char- 
mante et si constamment aimée, heureux celui qui, pour t’obtenir, 
ne regretta pas quatorze ans d’esclavage! O douce élève de 
Noëmi, heureux le bon vieillard dont tu réchauffois les pieds et le 
cœur” (v.vii; OC ïi.603-604). 

Rousseau’s enthusiasm for the antique community blends with 
his love for the simple working people of his own time to produce 
in the great scene of the wine-harvest a form of pastoral in which 
realism and idealism, radicalism and conservatism are inextric- 
ably mixed. Tell-tale passages, however, while bearing witness 
to the warmth of Rousseau’s feeling, reveal all too clearly the 
illusoriness of the solution offered by Clarens. Saint-Preux’s com- 
parison of Julie and her children in the midst of the farm labourers 
with Aggripina holding up her sons to the troops of Germanicus 
is saved from ridicule by gentle irony (v.vii; OC ii.607). But this 
same irony reminds the reader that the world of Clarens is a very 
small provincial world indeed, a world without passion, ambition 
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or desire, without time, without change and without hope, a world 
of satisfied and conservative people”. Clarens is not really 
identical with an early patriarchal society. It cannot be said that 
its inhabitants have never known passionate love or over-reach- 
ing desire. It can be said only that they have surpressed them. The 
order of Clarens is artificial, planned by an extremely modern 
mind, which has alienated itself sufficiently to work out a method 
of social and psychological engineering. In many respects Wol- 
mar’s estate has more to do with the neo-feudalism of the second 
half of the 18th century than with the primitive community. It 
can also be read as an idealization, in anticipation, of the bour- 
geois order to be brought about later by the Revolution. True 
equality, true love, the good society, the flowering of individual 
talent are here no more than dreams which a more sober reality 
sustains and nourishes for its own self-respect. The liberty of 
Clarens is an illusion, for the laws that the servants think they 
impose on themselves have been devised by their masters for 
their own benefit. The equality of Clarens is an illusion. There is 
a contradiction between the power of love which supposedly 
animates the community and the self-interest of the masters. Julie, 
we are told, wins the affection of those in her employ: ‘Elle ne 
croit point s’acquiter avec de l’argent des peines que l’on prend 
pour elle. . . . Ouvriers, domestiques, tous ceux qui lont servie 
ne fut-ce que pour un seul jour deviennent tous ses enfans’ (1v.x; 
OC ii.444). 

On the other hand, they are carefully chosen so that they will be 
healthy, obedient and hard working (1v.x; OC ii.445). There is, 
in short, inequality at Clarens: there are masters and servants; 
only the latter are encouraged to believe that they are members of 
a single large family: ‘Leur condition est douce; ils sentent un 
bien-étre qu’ils n’avoient pas chez eux; mais on ne les laisse point 
amolir par l’oisiveté mere des vices. . . . Ils continuent de travailler 
comme ils faisoient dans la maison paternelle; ils n’ont fait, pour 


23 see Rousseau’s note to v.vii; OC 
11.608. 
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ainsi dire, que changer de pere et de mere, et en gagner de plus 
opulens. . . . Enfin, je mai jamais vú de maison ou chacun fit mieux 
son service, et s’imaginât moins de servir’ (zbid.). Like the birds 
in Julie’s Elysée they are brought by flattery and caresses to love 
their cage. The type of education which recognizes the equality 
and individuality of all and aims to develop the peculiar talent of 
each is advocated only in theory at Clarens (v.iii; OC ii.563). In 
practice, as Wolmar explains, ‘Ceux qui sont destinés à vivre dans 
la simplicité champétre n’ont pas besoin pour étre heureux du 
dévelopement de leurs facultés, et leurs talens enfouis sont comme 
les mines d’or du Vallais que le bien public ne permet pas qu’on 
exploite”, 

Finally, the fraternity of Clarens is an illusion. The harmony of 
masters and servants rests on the preservation of a true commun- 
ity among them, Saint-Preux explains. A certain moderate 
familiarity, says Julie, ‘forme entre nous un lien de douceur et 
d’attachement qui ramene un peu l’humanité naturelle, en tem- 
pérant la bassesse de la servitude et la rigueur de l’autorité”(1v.x; 
OC ii.458). The pleasures of privacy, the intimate communica- 
tion of individuals have no place in such a communal world. 
Nothing is hidden from the servants: ‘Comme [les maitres] n’ont 
point pour eux-mêmes une morale différente de celle qu'ils 
veulent donner aux autres, ils n’ont point besoin de circonspec- 
tion dans leur propos. . . . A table, à la promenade, tête-à-tête ou 
devant tout le monde, on tient toujours le méme langage; on dit 
naivement ce qu’on pense sur chaque chose’ (Iv.x; OC ii.468). 
Behind this facade of community, however, lies a real and rich 
individual world—for the masters. (Among the servants partic- 
ular private relationships are severely discouraged.) “Le déjeuner 
est le repas des amis; les valets en sont exclus, les importuns ne s’y 
montrent point; on y dit tout ce qu’on pense, on y révele tous ses 
secrets, on n’y contraint aucun de ses sentimens. . . . C’est presque 


24 viii; OC ii.566-567. See also v.ii; 
OC ii.536-537- 
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le seul moment où il soit permis d’être ce qu’on est’ (1v.xi; OC 
ii.488). Communication is so private in this world that frequently 
it does without ‘la froide entremise de la parole’. 

The separation of the real and the ideal which characterizes the 
social arrangements at Clarens and maintains social and economic 
inequality in practice, while denying it in theory, affects the 
internal lives of the masters too, influencing their innermost 
modes of feeling. For the passionate individual, friendship, like 
love, constitutes a more real bond with others than formal asso- 
ciations of rank and privilege. It is not at first a substitute for love, 
but a complement to it, a child of the same passionate humanity 
which fathers love and patriotism. Julie and Saint-Preux are 
passionate friends, passionate patriots as well as passionate lovers. 
As love is suppressed, however, friendship comes to play at 
Clarens a preponderant role, one which is too great for it. ‘Le 
règne de l’amour est passé’, Edouard declares on renouncing his 
own love, ‘que celui de l’amitié commence’ (vr.iii; OC ii.653). 
This might have been a call to action, but it falls flat. There are 
no tyrants for the friends to fell, no causes for them to serve. 
Turned in upon itself friendship in Za Nouvelle Héloïse 
becomes not a complement to love but a quieter, less disruptive 
substitute, and in so doing, it acquires a disturbing undercurrent 
of sexuality. 

In the uneasy though controlled relationships in which Wolmar 
keeps them, the masters are not, in fact, happy. The moderation 
of Clarens, the suppression of passion has left a void that nothing, 
not the most reasonable, the most controlled and comfortable 
association can fill: “Les sens, libres de cette passion terrible se 
joignent au doux sentiment de l'amitié. Devient-elle amour pour 
cela?’ Saint-Preux writes. ‘Julie, ah quelle différence! Où est len- 
thousiasme? où est l’idolatrie? Où sont ces divins égaremens de 
la raison, plus brillans, plus sublimes, plus forts, meilleurs cent 


25 vi; OC ii.560. See also, in the 
same letter, the description of the 
‘matinée à l’anglaise’ (ii.5 58-559). 
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fois que la raison même” (vi.vii; OC ii.675). Saint-Preux, for one, 
knows the price that he has paid for the order of Clarens: ‘Ne 
cherchez point’, he writes Julie, ‘à me tirer de l’anéantissement où 
je suis tombé; de peur qu’avec le sentiment de mon existence, je ne 
reprenne celui de mes maux, et qu’un état violent ne rouvre toutes 
mes blessures’ (vi.vii; OC ii.681). As for Julie, she develops a sad 
theory of happiness consonant with her own torn and unfulfilled 
existence. ‘On jouit moins de ce qu’on obtient que de ce qu’on 
espere’, she tells Saint-Preux, as she tries to justify the religiosity 
ha has reproached her with, ‘et l’on n’est heureux qu’avant d’être 
heureux’. ‘Le pays des chimeres est en ce monde le seul digne d’être 
habité’. ‘Je ne vois par tout que sujets de contentement, et je ne 
suis pas contente. Une langueur secrette s’insinue au fond de 
mon cœur. . . . Mon ami, je suis trop heureuse; le bonheur men- 
nuye’ (VI.viii; OC ii.693-694). To fill the void of her real existence 
Julie resorts, as her unhappy creator also did, to the dreamy 
satisfactions of an ideal world, seeking there the harmony and 
totality that she has not found in reality (vi.viii; OC ii.694). But 
we should note that, again like her creator, Julie attempts no 
general justification of the pleasures of mystical evasion and illu- 
sion. ‘Je ne dis pas que ce goût soit sage; je dis seulement qu’il est 
doux’ (vi.viii; OC ii.695). With characteristic realism Julie’s 
husband recognizes the value, from his point of view, of her 
extreme idealism: ‘La dévotion prétend-il est un opium pour 
Pame (vi.viii; OC ii.697). Julie, in her final confession, herself 
tells why she needed this opium: ‘Je me suis longtems fait illu- 
sion. Cette illusion me fut salutaire; elle se détruit au moment que 
je n’en ai plus besoin. Vous m’avez crû guérie, et j’ai crû l'être. … 
Oui, j’eus beau vouloir étouffer le premier sentiment qui m'a fait 
vivre, il s’est concentré dans mon cœur. Il s’y reveille au moment 
qu'il n’est plus à craindre’ (VI.xii; OC.740-741). 

Julie was never zoo happy, as she claimed to be. The void in her 
heart which she tried to fill through mystical contemplation was 
caused by nothing more mysterious than her love for Saint- 
Preux. The separation of her existence into two spheres, one ideal 
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and the other real, has in fact been ruinous, a living death that 
makes death itself familiar: ‘Aprés tant de sacrifices, je compte 
pour peu celui qui me reste a faire: Ce n’est que mourir une fois 
de plus’ (zézd.). Her final words sum up the tragedy of the book. 
That reconciliation of virtue and happiness, of the public and the 
private, of the community and the individual which for Rousseau 
is a condition of the harmonious development of all man’s feelings 
and faculties and the goal of his highest desires cannot be realized 
in the world. Without it, on the other hand, human life and 
struggle are meaningless and wasted, and the moral life a cruel 
illusion. True to her entire past, Julie on her death-bed again 
seeks a solution in idealism. She places in a transcendental world 
the reconciliation of the opposites that she must, if her unhappy 
life is to make any sense, still believe in and hope for: ‘Non, 
je ne te quitte pas’, she writes in her last letter to her beloved, 
je vais t’attendre. La vertu qui nous sépara sur la terre nous 
unira dans le séjour éternel. Je meurs dans cette douce attente. 
Trop heureuse d’acheter au prix de ma vie le droit de t’aimer 
toujours sans crime, et de te le dire encore une fois!’ (VI.xii; 
OC ii.743). 

The ‘solution’ of Clarens, utopian as it is, bears a striking rela- 
tion to social reality and it is this social reality that sets its tragic 
limitations. Clarens is the world of the provinces, the world of 
the country gentlemen, of Escherny and Ivernois and colonel de 
Pury, but with its vices toned down, its inequalities concealed 
and its narrowness justified. In it Rousseau has tried to harmonize 
the contradictory elements of opposition to the ancien régime 
which found an echo, albeit sometimes a distant one, in his own 
aspirations: the common folk whom he loved and pitied, the 
wandering tribe of talented young people, to which he himself 
belonged, the artisan class from which he sprang, proud of its 
labour and fearful of new techniques, impatient of some privi- 
leges and anxious champions of others, and the smaller landed 
gentry, often of bourgeois extraction, suspicious and resentful of 
court aristocrats, of financiers, economists, tax collectors and the 
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centralized state**. The contradictions of Clarens reveal only too 
clearly the disharmonies of reality and the absence of any solid 
basis for that broad human opposition to the ancien régime which 
Rousseau proposed to substitute for the extreme partisan activity 
of the philosophes and their allies.” Rousseau knew in his heart 
that he was isolated. He tells in the Confessions of two country 
gentlemen and an old soldier who came to visit him and whose 
simple manners at first won him over: ‘Mais plus j’ai vu ces Mes- 
sieurs’, he adds, ‘moins j’ai senti que leurs maximes fussent les 
miennes, que mes écrits leur fussent familiers, qu’il y eut aucune 
véritable sympathie entre eux et moi’ (OC i.612). 

Rousseau recognized the inadequacy of his proposed solution. 
‘N’allez pas vous imaginer que |’Etat puisse etre heureux quand 
tous ses membres patissent’, he warned in a fragment on Le 
Bonheur public, °. . . la famille n’est point florissante, quand les 
enfans ne prosperent pas’ (OC iii.510). The man who wrote this 
could hardly deem perfect a society which maintained itself only 
by the unhappiness of its most gifted and warmly human mem- 
bers. Rousseau accepted and rejected at the same time the order 
that he had put forth at such length in his novel. He rejected it 
because it was inhuman; he accepted it because he had no firm 
faith in the only course which in his own view might have a 
chance of creating the conditions of a new humanity: a radical 
transformation of society. In his Jugement sur la Polysynodie de 


26 the variety and complexity of the 
forces of opposition to the established 
order in eighteenth-century Switzer- 
land can hardly be exaggerated. In 
Geneva, for instance, représentants and 
natifs were opposed to each other as 
well as to the ruling caste, the négatifs, 
and the more bitterly as they were 
separated in many cases not by wealth 
or condition, but by mere privilege; in 
Vaud, on the other hand, opposition 
to the rule of the Bernese patriciate 
came from the old feudal families, 
many of whom remained loyal to the 


house of Savoy, and from the brilliant 
and cultivated bourgeoisie of Lau- 
sanne, whom the Bernese had excluded 
from important civil and military 
offices. See on this subject William 
Martin, pp.162-163, and passim; 
Richard Feller, Geschichte Berns (Bern 
1955), iii.338-353; and Histoire de 
Genéve (Genéve 1951), pp.401-482. 

27 cf, Michel Launay, ‘Les Problémes 
politiques dans la correspondance de 
Rousseau’, Commémoration, pp.265- 
282, especially pp.267-268. 
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l'abbé de Saint-Pierre, composed in 1756, he wrote: ‘Ce n’est 
rien moins qu’une révolution dont il est question dans la Poly- 
synodie . . . et nul n’ignore combien est dangereux dans un grand 
Etat le moment d’anarchie et de crise qui précéde nécessairement 
un établissement nouveau”. Twelve years later, in 1768, he still 
placed his trust in the goodwill of the aristocracy. ‘La vraie 
noblesse qui aime la gloire et qui sait que je m’y connais, m’honore 
et se tait’, runs the second item in the placard de Bourgoin 
(OC i.1183). Even towards the end, when he had sealed the breach 
with his wealthy patrons, it was still in their social group that he 
looked for the homme de bien, the ami who would have the courage 
to stand aside from the general plot against him. Never openly 
inflammatory, careful always to emphasize his strict observation 
of the law, Rousseau himself remained to the end of his life in 
some measure attached to the aristocracy and to the status quo 
that his writings criticized”. 

The hero of La Nouvelle Héloise himself reflects Rousseau’s 
ambiguous position. His social background is never clearly 
defined. Even his ‘real’ name is withheld®. While he is not above 
working with his hands, he feels that he cannot without hurt to 
his dignity accept payment for his teaching. He refers to himself, 
in contrast to the noble-born Julie, as a petit bourgeois, but 


28 OC iii.638-639. See also the end of 
the Observations written in answer to 
Stanislas’s objections to the first dis- 
course (iii.56), the dedication of the 
second discourse (iii.113), the second 
discourse itself (iii.185-186) and the 
Lettres écrites de la montagne (iii.836). 

29 skepticism about the possibility of 
realizing the new law—the law of the 
Contrat social—left Rousseau no re- 
course other than the old law, however 
imperfect its foundations. Since this 
law, the law which the rich persuade 
the poor to accept in the very begin- 
nings of civil society, is being con- 
tinuously corrupted, its oldest forms 
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30 Saint-Preux, it will be remem- 
bered, is the name given by Claire to 
Julie’s lover. It is not his real name; 
see 111.xiv, OC ii.332, and 1v.v, OC 
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‘bourgeois’, as Rousseau never forgot, itself indicates a degree of 
rank“, Saint-Preux does not, it seems, belong to the really under- 
privileged part of the population, to that part, which in Rous- 
seau’s view is incapable of noble aspirations, since its economic 
misery always makes it prefer bread to liberty”. Nor, however, 
does he belong to any other easily recognizable social class. His 
protest against the established order is more comprehensive than 
that of a real social group such as the Représentants in Geneva but, 
as he has no specific social ties, it has no immediate political or 
practical relevance. It is universal and abstract. This abstractness 
and, indeed, Saint-Preux’s weakness and isolation in the book 
may well correspond to the absence, in objective reality, of any 
social group sufficiently coherent, organized and self-conscious 
to assume and give force to the hero’s demands; it also reflects a 
distaste for and fear of political action on the part of Rousseau. 
Rousseau’s heroism, his patriotism, his passion for justice carry 
him away, but in the end his enthusiasm is inhibited by a strange 
pessimism. 

This pessimism is present in La Nouvelle Héloïse, and Julie’s 
call for harmony at the end of the book is tragic and heroic at the 
same time. Heroic in its reaffirmation, in the midst of the apparent 
order of Clarens, of the need for a higher order still, and tragic in 
its resigned acceptance of the practical impossibility of such a 
higher order and the inevitability of the separation of the real and 
the ideal. 

The theme of Za Nouvelle Héloïse is expressed by the form as 
well as by the content of the novel. ‘Mon style fera partie de mon 


3l see Francois Jost’s interesting 
speculations (i.277) concerning Saint- 
Preux. 

32 Lettres écrites de la Montagne, IX; 
OC iii.890. 

33 it is not perhaps franciful to see in 
Saint-Preux a prefiguration of those 
who, during the Revolution, made the 
most radical demands. It was they who 
celebrated the Féte de la liberté (15 


April 1792) and against whom the 
moderates, like Wolmar, organized 
the Féte de la loi (3 June 1792). It was 
at the cost of their deepest interests that 
the new bourgeois society was set up 
and that they werealloweda theoretical 
equality within it, just as the world of 
Clarens was constructed on the sacri- 
fice of Saint-Preux’s real interests.” 
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histoire”, Rousseau was to say of the Confessions. It is already true 
of La Nouvelle Héloïse. The significance of form and the relation 
of form and content are in fact one of the major themes of the 
novel. The aesthetic discussions—concerning French theatre, 
French and Italian music, the art of the portrait, the art of the 
garden—are not more or less interesting excursi**. They are an 
essential part of the novel itself. Their function is to make the 
reader reflect upon his immediate response to the novel, so that he 
understand the implications both of his own emotions and of the 
ways in which they have been aroused. Aesthetics and politics, as 
the second preface in particular emphasizes, are not, for Rousseau, 
unrelated. 

But it is not only Rousseau’s conscious polemical purpose, the 
critique of aristocratic culture, that is brought home to the reader 
by reflection upon matters of style. The style of Za Nouvelle 
Héloïse also manifests on the aesthetic plane the conflicts of the 
real and the ideal, the individual and the social, which are at the 
heart of the novel’s content, and it is in this sense that style is most 
significantly part of Rousseau’s story. 

Certain aspects of his style Rousseau shared with others. His 
ability to sing the life of the heart he shared with none, partly 
because he knew this life better than most and had in fact revealed 
it to his readers. It was the magic of this voice especially that 
conquered them and called forth their hidden dreams and desires, 
filling even sophisticated aristocrats with a new sense of the 
human and a longing to participate in it, and making them feel 
that a Swiss tutor was richer by far than the greatest, wealthiest 


4 Rousseau was, indeed, strongly 
opposed to digressions. He demanded 
the same unity of works of art that, asa 
political thinker, he demanded of 
societies and, as a moralist, of individ- 
uals. He mocks the rococo principles 
of composition through which the 
witty, critical and agnostic spirit of the 
first half of the century had found 
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and cleverest folk in Europe. The way had doubtless been pre- 
pared for Rousseau by the rococo style itself and by a playful 
interest among aristocrats, of the robe especially, in pre-classical 
poetry. But just as Rousseau raised contemporary political theory 
on to a new and fruitful plane, so he raised the theory and practice 
of poetry on to a higher plane than rococo poets such as Gresset 
or Gentil Bernard could hope to do. The great prose poems of 
La Nouvelle Héloïse are more than playful variations on obsolete 
themes in the shadow of a grand style which is still outwardly 
revered, they are absolutely new, the expression of depths of 
imagination and experience as yet unsung. In a famous article on 
Rousseau’s prose Pierre Maurice Masson analyzed some of the 
best-known and best-loved passages of La Nouvelle Héloise in an 
attempt to discover their underlying poetic structure**. The 
attempt was bold. The method Masson used, however, was not 
entirely satisfactory. It is extremely doubtful whether the pattern 
of Rousseau’s poetic prose can be grasped by passing it through 
a sieve of traditional verse forms. 

Rousseau rejected these formal patterns as surely as he rejected 
the social structures with which he associated them. His model 
could not be the courtly Alexandrine, ‘par lequel le Frangais 
montre qu'il sait compter’, in Claudel’s definition. It was rather 
an antique mode of expression which for him was neither music 
nor poetry but the source of both, the original language of the 
human heart, anterior to the separation of the private and the 
public, the heart and the mind, feeling and thought. It is not 
surprising that Rousseau loved folk songs”. In less artificial 
environments than that of Paris, in his native Switzerland, in 
Italy especially, he listened carefully to the music that was sung 


35 Alexis Francois, La Langue post- 
classique (Paris 1933), especially pp. 
2107-2114. 

36P, M. Masson, ‘Contribution a 
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37 Julien Tiersot called him ‘notre 
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around him and noted it down lovingly. Something of this early 
poetry is suggested in the novel by the songs which the country 
women sing in the evening as they sit at their spinning. Rousseau 
readily admitted, however, that these old songs please more by 
what they evoke than by what they are: ‘La plupart de ces chan- 
sons sont de vieilles romances dont les airs ne sont pas piquans; 
mais ils ont je ne sais quoi d’antique et de doux qui touche a la 
longue. Les paroles sont simples, naives, souvent tristes; elles 
plaisent pourtant” (v.vii; OCii.609). Both the individual, as Rous- 
seau knew and painted him, and the new society as he dreamed 
of it were too rich and complex to be expressed in such 
simple melodies. Rousseau conceded that the old forms are 
inadequate. In a remarkable passage of the Lettre sur la musique 
française he declared: ‘Il était nécessaire que la musique en vint au 
point ou elle est, pour accoutumer insensiblement nos oreilles à 
gotiter d’autres airs que ceux dont nos nourrices nous ont endor- 
mis’**, Nevertheless Rousseau could not abandon the dream or 
an art in which opposites would be harmonized any more than he 
could renounce his dream of a social order in which individual 
fulfilment and social good would coincide. He always hoped to 
resolve ‘la difficulté d’unir le chant au discours’ and to restore 
their former unity. 

He remains, however, uncompromisingly sentimental in Schil- 
ler’s classification. His attempt to forge a new naive poetry similar 
to that of the ancients led him, as it led others, such as Gessner or 
Macpherson, into a rhetorical pastoral-patriarchal-biblical man- 
ner, just as his attempt to revive the old forms of community at 
Clarens led to a false social order. His outstanding achievement as 
an artist was the creation of a new poetry of the private life, a way 
of expressing the moods, feelings, inchoate thoughts, memories, 
nostalgias and dreams of that universe which the individual is for 
himself. He developed for this purpose a language more varied 
and supple in its rhythms than that of traditional poetry, a lan- 
guage tuned to the reader’s internal life and sufficiently imprecise 

38 quoted by Tiersot, pp.136-137. 
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to allow each individual to fill it with his own content. The con- 
crete and substantial element of this language thus became the 
private individual experience with which each reader filled the 
common mould. The language itself was evocative, but without 
specific content. Communication between the readers of the book 
and between the readers and the author is thus by no means 
assured. Rousseau’s poetry has not the immediate power of a 
marching tune to set a hundred feet moving as one; nor does it 
convey socially recognizable content. It is the individual and not 
the social man who finds himself in Rousseau’s language and it is 
individuals whom Rousseau hoped through his art to bring 
together and harmonize with each other. The harmonization of 
individuals, which is one aim of Rousseau’s poetics, does not, 
however, keep pace with the enrichment and intensification of the 
individual’s world itself, which is the other aim of this poetics. The 
former becomes increasingly a goal and an ideal; the latter alone 
is real. The contradictory development of individual and society 
which the novel explores in its content through the love of 
Julie and Saint-Preux thus recurs at the very heart of Rousseau’s 
language itself as an aesthetic problem for the artist. 

It reappears once more in Rousseau’s evaluation of the novel 
as a genre. The incantatory power of La Nouvelle Héloïse was 
recognized by most readers and many felt that it aroused and 
exalted the very passions and desires that the author himself 
decried. Indeed, some wondered why a man who saw in modern 
art a manifestation and, at the same time, a new source of contra- 
diction, himself contributed such astonishingly potent fuel to the 
fire. Rousseau never answered this question satisfactorily. The 
novel, he declared on some occasions, cannot itself corrupt. ‘Une 
honnéte fille ne lit point de livres d’amour’ (2nd preface, OC ii.23). 
It is not novels that corrupt, but society itself. In a simple and 
uncorrupted society, indeed, there would be no novels—what 
could they be about?—and the novel far from causing disorder 
and corruption is itself the product and mirror of a disordered 
culture. At other times, however, Rousseau admits that society 
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exercises its influence through its art as well as in more direct ways. 
That is why he himself loves to read the history of antiquity: 
‘L'âme s’éléve à son tour et le courage s’enflamme, en parcourant 
ces respectables monumens; on participe en quelque sorte aux 
actions héroiques de ces grands hommes, il semble que la médita- 
tion de leur grandeur nous en communique une partie, et l’on 
pourroit dire de leur personne et de leurs discours ce que Pytha- 
gore disoit des simulacres des Dieux, qu’ils donnent une ame nou- 
velle 4 ceux qui s’en approchent pour recueillir leurs oracles’ 
(OC iii.5 38-5 39). Not surprisingly the man who wrote this recog- 
nized the danger of novels. ‘C’est mettre le feu à la maison pour 
faire jouer les pompes’, he declared of Richardson’s purported 
desire to reform society by means of novels®. Where the old epic 
roused passions which were in accord with the desires and needs 
of the community and joined men to their community, the novel, 
mirroring a contradictory society, deepens the conflicts within 
the individual and those between him and his community. Rous- 
seau the artist was as pessimistic sometimes about his art as Rous- 
seau the social critic was about society. The novel can at best be 
justified, if we accept his reasoning, insofar as it sets out not to 
inflame but to calm, not to excite, but to pacify. 

In fact Rousseau’s novel both arouses and stills desire. Just as 
Julie seeks the answer to the pain and mutilation of her actual 
social life in a world beyond this one, so the novel itself comes to 
satisfy the passions and desires it calls forth. Literature becomes 
both the expression and the consolation of the unhappiness of 
modern bourgeois man. The harmony and totality which his 
heart, beating in time with the hearts of Julie and Saint-Preux, 
learns to to desire, he finds in the novel itself. 

On the whole, the individual is defined in the novels of the 
18th century by his relation to society, even if this relation is one 
of hostility, or at least by readily recognizable social talents. One 


39 letter to Duclos, 19 September 
1760. The same expression recurs in 
the second preface. 
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thinks of Robinson Crusoe’s technical skill and diligence, of Moll 
Flanders’s magnificent struggle to survive, of the finesse of 
Marianne and the cunning of Jacob. In La Nouvelle Héloïse too 
the individual is to some degree defined by his relation to society, 
a relation of struggle in his case, as in that of the heroes of Defoe 
and Marivaux. The victory of the individual, however, is already 
an inward one in Rousseau’s novel, a heroic affirmation rather 
than a fact. ‘J’acheve de vivre comme j’ai commencé” (vi.xii; 
OC ii.743,) Julie declares; but it is true only within the tragic 
world of her own radical dualism. Julie discovers the unity and 
identity of her person in her inner fidelity to the man of her choice, 
but in the social and historical world she has changed, she has 
married, borne children, managed an estate. Far from realizing 
personal unity and identity through a relation to a world beyond 
him, Rousseau’s individual finds—and this is already hinted at, 
though only hinter at, in Marivaux—that social existence in the 
prevailing conditions is destructive of personal unity and identity. 
Inevitably, unity and identity come to be sought no longer in the 
outer world, in activity or in relations with others, but in the inner 
subjective world of experience, of will, and even of fantasy. The 
search for self-understanding, moreover, ceases to have any rela- 
tion to activity. It becomes an end in itself, as the individual 
strives in despair towards self-sufficiency through a dédoublement 
of self. It is now only in contemplation of successive experiences, 
in recollection, that the individual seizes his unity. As his own life 
is unrelated to and even opposed to that of society, his time, the 
inner time of what Rousseau later called man’s véritable vie, is 
likewise unconnected with objective time. The melody and 
rhythm of life have, therefore, to be determined with minimal 
help from the outside world. It is eminently true that La Nouvelle 
Héloïse is, in Poulet’s words, ‘le premier grand roman où l’être 
humain est présenté dans l’ensemble de sa durée”#. 


40 see the discussion of B. Guyon’s Nouvelle Héloïse’, Annales JJR (1959- 
paper, ‘La Mémoire et l’oubli dans La 1962), xxxv.65. 
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Rousseau’s introduction of this temporal dimension into his 
novel is not the least of his achievements. Recurring forms, 
themes, events, images, even phrases and rhythms stand like 
milestones reminding both the reader and the characters of the 
road that has been travelled and the road that lies ahead. Involun- 
tary associations similar to that brought on by the famous per- 
venche in the Confessions open up long vistas in the memory, as 
when Saint-Preux finds himself at the end ofthe book in the hotel 
room at Sion in which he stayed at the beginning. The simple 
songs of the villagers of Clarens recall to Julie, Claire and Saint- 
Preux the days of their youth, just as their creator found himself 
weeping like a child as he recalled some old song which his Tante 
Suzon used to sing to him ‘avec un filet de voix fort douce’ 
(OC i.r). Dreams reach down into the psyche, linking the inner 
and the outer world, imagination and reality, premonitions of 
events with events themselves; several departures and returns 
deepen the awareness of time past both in the characters who look 
back and seek the unity of their temporal existence and in the 
reader who looks back over different episodes in the book to 
bring them together in his mind. Important episodes recur in 
different forms. One thinks of the two Bosquet scenes and the 
two scenesat Meillerie. Sometimes the passage of time is suggested 
by change of tempo or by the arrangement of the letters. Part 11, 
for instance, ends with the cries of seamen and sails bilowing in 
the wind. The sentences are short, the reader holds his breath. 
Part Iv opens with a long sigh from Julie—‘Que tu tardes long- 
temps à revenir’ —but the words are not addressed to Saint-Preux 
as one might have expected. Immediately the reader senses the 
passage of time that separates the two parts. 

As he responds to its melodies and harmonies the reader finds 
in La Nouvelle Héloise an image of that unity which he, like the 
characters, is seeking. Just as Rousseau felt himself receive 
something of the soul of the heroes of antiquity as he read of their 
exploits, so the readers of La Nouvelle Héloïse can satisfy their 
longing for that experience of unity within themselves and 
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between themselves and others which isolation from society both 
arouses and renders impossible of fulfilment in reality. What 
Julie longed for and hoped in some other world the reader can 
taste in this, even if only for a short time. And the novel may take 
the place of social life for the reader just as his imaginary worlds 
consoled Rousseau himself for his loneliness in this one. It was, 
after all, Saint-Preux who proposed to copy out all Julie’s letters 
in a large white book so that in the silence of later years he could 
review and ruminate his past life. In this way the novel aggravates 
the very conditions out of which it grows, and encourages the 
individual in his escape into subjectivism. The conditions are 
already being prepared for Tatyana Larina and, later, Emma 
Bovary. 

La Nouvelle Héloïse is a strikingly prophetic novel. The revo- 
lutionary and destructive mood of radicals did later give way in 
reality, as in the novel, to an idealist spirit close to that of Julie, 
the ‘consolations’ of Julie became the daily bread of countless 
sensitive souls, and the contradictions which the post-Revolu- 
tionary world discovered in itself and could not resolve were 
transformed in men’s minds, as Julie transformed those of Cla- 
rens, into eternal truths. It is all the more important, therefore, to 
define the meaning of Rousseau’s novel historically. Rousseau, 
we should remember, was not a member of the Romantic genera- 
tion. His alienation was not that of the jeunesse dorée of the 
Restoration, dreaming of Gothic towers, noble ancestors and the 
glories of the ancien régime. Nor did he experience the total and 
overwhelming despair with which the massive power of a 
dehumanized society filled the heart of Baudelaire. Nature, for 
Rousseau, is not yet evil or absurd; it has only been corrupted. 
Rousseau’s relation to the historical movements of his time was, 
correspondingly, for all its complexity, by no means one of total 
rejection. He had not yet withdrawn completely into the world of 
private experiences and private myths. He was fighting alongside 
all those who opposed the ancien régime as he sang of freedom, 
equality and the glorious world of the individual, even, indeed, 
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as he sang of the tribulations of the free conscience. This relation 
to the real historical world—to the public world—of his time gives 
to his novel a harshly critical, hortative and heroic quality, which 
contemporaries discerned and responded to, and in the light of 
which its opposite, the quality of inwardness and private with- 
drawal, acquires its proper weight and significance. 
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La religion du docteur 
Antonio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches 


par Pierre van Bever 


Elève de Boerhaave, comme La Mettrie, longtemps médecin en 
Russie avant de s’établir définitivement à Paris où il collabore à 
l'Encyclopédie de Diderot, Sanches avait fui les tracasseries de 
l’Inquisition et l’isolement scientifique d’un pays que la main de 
fer de Pombal n’avait qu’apparemment arraché a son obscuran- 
tisme?. Si c’est en 1739, sous le règne de Jean v, que l’enseigne- 
ment pratique de l'anatomie avait été supprimé, c’est sous le 
gouvernement de Pombal que Sanches peut encore écrire: ‘tout 
homme d’esprit dans notre pays doit prendre le masque de la sot- 
tise s’il veut vivre en paix, comme fit M. Brutus sous les Tarquins: 
laissons tourner le monde et compatissons ceux qui naissent et 
doivent vivre en un lieu où non seulement les corps mais encore 
les esprits sont esclaves”. 

Après l'expulsion des jésuites, Sanches, sollicité à cet effet, n’en 
fournit pas moins au despote un plan de réforme des études, qui 
ne fut pas suivi. Des recherches récentes ont montré que les ini- 
tiatives de Pombal furent aussi malheureuses dans le domaine de 

lil est intéressant de noter que si munication au x1x° Vlaamsefilologen- 
Sanches rédigea l’article sur la syphilis, congres et dans ‘Présence de la France 


son confrère La Mettrie avait déjà, en au xvii siècle”, Alumni (Bruxelles, 
1734, entrepris la traduction du Tracta- juin 1952), pp.245-263. 
Le 


tus medicus de lue aphrodisiaca de Sich A. Verney, Verdadeiro 
Boerhaave et écrit son propre Traité método de estudar, ed. Salgado Junior 
des maladies vénériennes. (Lisboa 1949-1952), iv.14. 

2 j'ai eu l’occasion de traiter de l’ou- 4 je cite d’après A. Ferrao, Bibl. Aca- 


verture relative de Pombal auxidéeset demia ciências, xx. 
à la science nouvelles dans une com- 
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l'éducation que dans celui de l’économie®. On comprend alors 
pourquoi Sanches éprouva le besoin de recopier dans ses registres 
personnels: le sermon sur la tolérance du rabbin Akib (de Vol- 
taire), avec ce commentaire désabusé: ‘ces déclarations seront 
toujours sans profit: les moines seront toujours moines, les chré- 
tiens chrétiens, les juifs juifs; la raison n’est pas le partage des 
sociétés”. Voltaire lui-même n’avait-il pas écrit quelques années 
auparavant: ‘je ne réformerai point les abus du monde; il vaut 
mieux y renoncer” (Best.1520). 

Privé par le fanatisme de son terrain naturel d’action, Sanches 
s’occupa donc davantage à ‘mürir ses pensées qu’à les répandre”. 
Le catalogue de la bibliothèque de Sanches, vendue à Paris en 
1783, comme les titres de ses nombreux écrits inédits dispersés à 
travers l’Europe et jusqu’en Russie’, la correspondance que cet 
anticlérical entretenait de Russie avec les jésuites de Chine, 
témoignent de la multiplicité de ses intérêts et prouvent que le 
docteur Sanches réalisait encore l’idéal renaissant de l’homme uni- 
versel dont l’omniscience toujours en éveil a pour principale fin 
une organisation meilleure du milieu humain. 

‘La vraie philosophie’, écrit Sanches, ‘est toute dans la morale, 
qui consiste à travailler chacun pour son utilité propre et en même 
temps pour celle de tous ceux avec qui nous sommes unis en 
société’. En bon philosophe éclairé, après s’être débarrassé de 
la dialectique scolastique, Sanches fonde sa morale et sa politique 


5 cf. Romulo de Carvalho, Historia 
da fundaçäo do Colegio real dos nobres 
de Lisboa (Coimbra 1959), et Jorge de 
Macedo, A Situação economica no 
tempo de Pombal (Porto 1951). 

6 manuscrits de Sanches à la biblio- 
thèque de l’Ecole de médecine de 
Paris, vi.223-225. 

7 Vicq d’Azyr, Eloges historiques 
(Paris 1805), lequel s'appuyant sur 
Andry, Précis historique de la vie de 
M. Sanchez (Paris 1783) fournit aussi 
un catalogue des œuvres de Sanches. 
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8 m. David Willemse devrait bientôt 
compléter notre information à ce sujet 
dans une étude annoncée sur Sanches. 

® comme dit Hernani Cidade dans ses 
fondamentales Lições de cultura e litera- 
tura portuguesa (Coimbra 1948), ii.40. 

10 Antonio Nunes Ribeiro Sanches, 
Obras (Coimbra 1959), p.ro. Cette 
édition des œuvres complètes de 
Sanches entreprise sous la direction du 
regretté Joaquim de Carvalho est mal- 
heureusement arrêtée à son premier 
volume. 
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sur Putilitarisme. La psychologie qu’il développe dans son article” 
‘Affections de l’ame’, de l'Encyclopédie méthodique est mécaniste. 
On peut y lire que ‘la principale cause de la vertu de Socrate 
dépendait de son excellente constitution’. L’idée revient d’ail- 
leurs dans une note de lecture de l’ Emile de Rousseau (ms. Paris, 
vi.234): ‘il veut que son élève soit robuste, fort, sain: et la sagesse 
viendra après: je suis de son avis: le 7/8 de la vertu de Socrate 
consistait dans la bonne constitution de son corps’. Sanches était 
à ce point convaincu de l’union du moral et du physique qu'il 
imagine contre la passion de l’amour un ‘remedium amoris’ 
auquel Ovide n’avait pas songé: ‘il faut voyager sur mer, changer 
d’air, varier les objets, et surtout prendre l’émétique si l’on 
éprouve des nausées, et si l’on fait de mauvaises digestions’. 
‘Toutes les passions sont des maladies de l’âme”, écrit-il encore, 
‘et les signes qui les découvrent sont les altérations du dia- 
phragme’; ‘nous donnons les noms de poltrons, de stupides, de 
paresseux assez légèrement, ne considérant pas que l’organisation 
est la cause de ces effets’!”. 

La pédagogie de Sanches est le prolongement logique de sa 
psychologie. Dans les Lettres sur l éducation de la jeunesse, écrites 
dans l’enthousiasme de l’annonce de la fermeture des collèges de 
jésuites en 1759, il affirme ‘qu'aucune chose ne rend les hommes 
plus humains et plus paisibles que l'intérêt: le commerce apporte 
avec lui la justice, l’ordre et la liberté”. 

Dans sa Méthode pour apprendre la médecine, Sanches se fait 
l’écho de Bayle, en bonne place dans sa bibliothèque, lorsqu'il 
affirme: ‘C’est aujourd’hui une maxime admise que la vertu, la 
culture et la valeur des peuples ne dépendent pas de leur éduca- 
tion privée ni de la religion qu’ils professent. ‘Tous admettent que 
les mœurs et la manière de penser proviennent des bonnes et des 


11 dont le ms. en portugais est daté de 12 art. ‘Affections de l’4me’, Encyclo- 
1753 (ms. Paris, iii). La traduction  pédie méthodique, 1.257, 273. 
française est assez libre. 18 Cartas sobre a educaçäo da mocidade 


(Colonia [Paris] 1760; Obras, 1.279. 
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mauvaises lois et de leur observance’. C’est déjà la thèse d’Hol- 
bach, qui peu de temps après dans le Christianisme dévoilé contera, 
avec moins de précautions que Sanches, les méfaits civils de la 
religion. C’est aussi parce que Sanches croyait que la vertu des 
peuples dépendait avant tout du législateur qu’il émet sur l Emile 
un jugement négatif, malgré la part de morale sensitive dans la 
pensée de Rousseau: ‘C’est un livre impraticable, plein de para- 
doxes, contraire à la constitution de l’Etat Civil et qui sape toutes 
les lois fondamentales’; ‘ce ne pourrait jamais être l'éducation 
légale et publique d’un Etat’. L’ Emile pour Sanches ne pouvant 
servir ni à la restauration de l’état ni à celle de la nature ne servait 
proprement à rien. 

L’utilitarisme de Sanches le portait à refuser la culture aux tra- 
vailleurs manuels: ‘tout garçon ou fille qui apprend à lire ou à 
écrire perd beaucoup de sa force en étudiant s’il doit gagner sa 
vie par son travail . . . une éducation aussi molle ne convient pas 
à ceux qui doivent servir la république avec leurs pieds et leurs 
mains toute leur vie’ (Obras, i.287-289). C’était là la conclusion 
logique de sa définition de I’éducation: ‘l’éducation de la jeunesse 
n’est rien d’autre que ces habitudes acquises sous la direction et 
par l’enseignement des maîtres afin d’exécuter facilement et 
joyeusement des œuvres utiles à soi et à l’Etat où on est né’ (1.286). 

L’anticléricalisme de Sanches était le corollaire nécessaire de sa 
politique éclairée dès qu’il eut vu qu'il fallait restituer à l’état une 
base morale en rendant à l’éducation son rôle antique de généra- 
trice de l'esprit public que l’enseignement religieux lui avait 
enlevé: T’éducation par l’effet d’une politique insensée n’est que 
Part de faire des superstitieux, des fanatiques, de mauvais citoyens’ 
(ms. Paris, vi.252); ‘qu’il faut une éducation civile et que aujour- 
d’hui la notre toute est ecclésiastique... que l'éducation chrétienne 

14 Metodo para aprender a medicina, ms. Paris, iv.3, vi.223-225; San- 
illustrado com os apontamentos para ches lit l’ Emile dès février 1762 dans 
establecerse huma universidade real l'édition originale de Duchesne. 
naqual deviam aprender-se as sciencias 


humanas de que necessita o estado civil e 
politico (1763); Obras, i.101. 
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et les principes chrétiens sont pour détruire un état . . . qu’il serait 
impossible de se conserver l’état avec la pure loi de l’évangile .… . 
que à proportion qu’augmentera l'éducation ecclésiastique que 
l’état diminuera’ (ms. Paris, viii.395). 

‘L'agriculture et le commerce sont le soutien et la force les plus 
durables d’un empire, mais l'existence des travailleurs . . . est 
incompatible avec les privilèges de la noblesse, les immunités et 
les empiètements civils des ecclésiastiques, incompatible avec 
l'esclavage et l’intolérance civile’ (Obras, i.279). La politique de 
Sanches est peut-étre plus radicale que ses ceuvres imprimées ne 
le laisseraient supposer. S’il écrit dans ses “Notes pour l’établisse- 
ment d’une université où s’apprendraient les sciences humaines 
dont l’état civil et politique a besoin’: ‘Les institutions politiques 
sont fondées sur la loi naturelle et leurs principales lois sortent 
et doivent sortir de celle-ci . . . de telle sorte que les principaux 
ministres ou missionnaires du salut des âmes, sont les magistrats, 
qui par leur juridiction émanée du trône et par leur exemple feront 
observer les lois fondamentales’ (i.101-102), une note du journal 
manuscrit de Paris (iv.63), en marge de Pilati, donne peut-être à 
ce texte toute sa signification: ‘seulement aux grands hommes est 
à faire des lois. . . la loi naturelle n’est pas assez pour faire des lois 
civiles’. Ce n’est pas seulement l’église mais la morale chrétienne 
elle-même que Sanches semble mettre parfois en question, 
comme lorsqu'il recopie dans son journal une note de Jean Man- 
zon au ‘Projet d’une réforme à faire en Italie’ de ce même Pilati 
fort apprécié de Voltaire!: ‘le sauveur des hommes n’est pas venu 
pour troubler les états . . . le sauveur des hommes dit expressé- 
ment le contraire . . . il veut qu’on renonce à tout pour le suivre... 
il veut encore mille autres belles choses qui ne sont en réalité pas 
praticables’. 


sur Pilati dans La Cultura illuministica 
in Italia (Torino 1957). Sur la traduc- 


16ms. Paris, iv.59. Je rappelle le 
jugement de Voltaire souvent cité: ‘il 


n’y a guére d’ouvrage plus fort et plus 
hardi, il fait trembler tous les prétres et 
inspire du courage aux laïques” 
(Best.14407). F. Venturi a fait le point 


tion dont se sert Sanches on peut se 
reporter à Booy, ‘La Traduction fran- 
çaise de Di una Riforma d’ Italia’, 
Studies on Voltaire (1960), xii.29-42. 
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M. Lemos, le principal biographe de Sanches à ce jour, croyait 
à son orthodoxie, et sans doute, outre celles qu’il cite lui-même”, 
pourrait-on s’autoriser ici de plus d’une profession de foi rassu- 
rante du médecin portugais, mais les aveux d’orthodoxie au 
xvIII siècle renseignent souvent davantage sur l'intensité des per- 
sécutions que sur les convictions des intéressés. Comme l’écrivait 
Voltaire: ‘tout le monde n’a pas le même goût pour être brûlé 
comme Jean Hus et Jerôme de Prague; les sages en Angleterre ne 
sont point persécutés et les sages en France éludent la persécution? 
(Best.8078). Diderot, qui fréquentait volontiers Sanches qu'il 
considérait ‘un homme bien précieux’ au jugement duquel on 
peut se fier, décrit le “cy devant premier médecin de la czarine’ 
comme ‘juif de religion et portugais d’origine’. Sanches rapporte 
de son côté une anecdote de Diderot fort irrévérencieuse: ‘Mon- 
sieur Marcel, maitre de danse à Paris. Il était homme incomparable 
dans son art et de grand talent. M. Diderot m’a conté qu’il don- 
nait leçon à un de ses disciples incorrigibles à écarter ses pieds, 
toujours maladroit. Un crucifix était dans la méme chambre: 
— Regardez, Monsieur, la mauvaise grace de ces pieds’ (ms. Paris, 
iv.188v). 

C’est sans doute surtout aux moines que Sanches en veut. Dans 
son journal pour 1778 une recette pour tuer les punaises voisine 
avec un extrait des ‘Moyens de réduire le monachisme à un plus 
petit nombre (iv.254). Dans le méme journal il prend la peine de 
retranscrire d’une lettre de m. de Magalhaes du 18 janvier 1776 la 
note suivante: ‘Engendreur remarquable et sans vergogne. . . . 
Auxarchives de la Torre do Tombo se trouve original du pardon 
accordé par le roi Alphonse 111 (1246) au pére Fernand Da Villa 
de Arouca au Portugal, pour avoir criminellement dormi avec 
sept sceurs, onze novices, quinze marraines, une tante et encore 
cinquante autres femmes. . . . Je suis convaincu qu’aujourd’ hui 
on trouve encore de ces Hercules parmi les chevaucheurs de 


17 Ribeiro Sanches (Porto 1911), 18 Correspondance, ed. G. Roth, 
p.267. ili.202, vii.79. 
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l’ordre du cordon de S. François au Portugal et principalement 
dans l’ordre des capucins de S. Antoine”. 

Sans doute aussi la religion chrétienne avait-elle été trop long- 
temps associée dans l’esprit de Sanches à la violence et à l’hypo- 
crisie pour qu'il pat la prendre encore très au sérieux: ‘Au cours 
de la procession du Corpus Christi de mai 1771 à Paris, j’ai vu 
qu’on portait le Saint Sacrement en brancard sous un dais; la 
procession comprenait outre les prétres, des fréres, des capucins; 
l’un d’eux tenait bien haut un crucifix, la face tournée vers le Saint 
Sacrement, et autour marchaient six tambours battants et une 
musique militaire de fifres. Il mest alors passé par l’esprit qu’on 
rendait a la religion les honneurs militaires et que le crucifix ainsi 
dressé pouvait induire un Portugais a croire qu’on s’en allait 
brûler ce Saint Mystère — voila bien la puissance de I’éducation!’ 
(ms. Paris, iv.106v). Dans son journal, à la date du 26 août 1775, 
Sanches note encore (avec la référence: Dialogues of the dead, 
London, Sandy Fleet s. 1760 8° p.271): ‘La religion une bonne 
médecine, les ecclésiastiques des charlatans. J’ai dit souvent je 
crois en l’évangile parce qu’il contient la religion pure: mais nous 
ne l’observons pas, nous n’observons que ce que nous enseignent 
les ecclésiastiques’ (iv.196). 

Le fait que Sanches recopie ailleurs un hymne déiste avec ce 
commentaire prudent: ‘bien qu’il contienne certaines choses qui 
paraissent contraires à la religion et que je n’approuve pas par 
conséquent il contient de très bonnes et poétiques idées” (vi.212), 
permet de se demander au moins si la religion de Sanches n’était 
pas celle que Voltaire appelait ‘la véritable religion, c’est à dire 
celle du cœur, établie sur la ruine des simagrées’ (Best.r441a). 


19ms. Paris, iv.205v. Magalhaes, lequel on peut lire la préface de Joa- 
homme de sciences qui fut aussi Pau- quim de Carvalho à la Correspondência 
teur d’une Relation des derniers jours de cientifica dirigida a J. J. de Magalhaes 
m. J. J. Rousseau (Londres 1788), sur (Coimbra 1952). 
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PUR 


La Descendance collatérale de Voltaire 


par Guy Périer de Féral 
baron de Schwarz 


Une parenté proche unissait Voltaire au président d’Hornoy, on 
sait de plus qu’il lui portait une vive affection et lui témoignait, en 
dépit de la jeunesse, une confiance qu’attestent d’assez nom- 
breuses lettres. J’ai rappelé, dans une introduction aux ‘Souvenirs 
de captivité du président d’Hornoy’ publiés en 19551, le souci 
qu'avait Voltaire de la formation intellectuelle de Penfant. Est-ce 
lui, ou bien l’abbé Mignot, conseiller au Grand conseil, son oncle 
maternel, ou encore son tuteur le chanoine Pommyer de Motteau, 
conseiller clerc au Parlement, qui orienta le jeune homme vers la 
carrière judiciaire? Quoiqu'il ait assez peu aimé son état, le conseil- 
ler d’Hornoy l’exerçait avec conscience et il avait une science 
juridique assez étendue pour que Voltaire sollicitât ses avis sur 
les questions délicates de procédure. Nul n’était mieux placé 
qu’un picard comme le conseiller d’Hornoy pour guider le polé- 
miste en cette affaire grave que fut, à Abbeville, le procès du che- 
valier de La Barre et du jeune d’Etallonde appelé au parlement de 
Paris et que termina l’exécution du premier des accusés. 

Les sentiments qui inclinaient Voltaire vers m. d’Hornoy et qui 
le portèrent à lui en donner de multiples témoignages, soit à lui 
assurer un avantage par contrat lorsqu'il épousa, le 8 août 1770, 
Louise Sophie de Savalete?, soit à parrainer son fils aîné Charles 


1 Mémoires, Fédération des sociétés 2 Archives nationales: Minutier cen- 
historiques de Paris et de l’Ile de tral C.vur.óro de Laleu, notaire au 
France (1955). Châtelet. 
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François Victor né le 29 août 17765, étaient des plus compréhen- 
sibles puisque Alexandre François de Paule de Dompierre d’Hor- 
noy, issu au 2° degré, de Marie Marguerite Arouet, était son seul 
petit-neveu. 

Voltaire avait eu, sans compter deux frères morts à quelques 
jours ou à quelques mois d’âge, un aîné, Armand, avec lequel il 
paraît n’avoir eu aucune affinité intellectuelle et sentimentale. La 
préférence que François Arouet, leur père, ancien notaire au 
Châtelet, puis payeur des épices et receveur des amendes de la 
Chambre des Comptes, avait donnée à Armand Arouet qu’il 
avantagea par testament acheva de les brouiller. C’est en termes 
assez sévères que, dans sa correspondance intime, il juge ce frère 
abusif, au cerveau assez exalté, qui meurt garçon le 17 février 1745. 
Mais il avait pour Marie Marguerite, sa sœur aînée, qui, dans 
l’atmosphère revêche de la famille Arouet, lui avait marqué une 
tendresse protectrice, un grand attachement. Elle mourait dès 
1726, laissant de son mariage avec Pierre Mignot, conseiller cor- 
recteur à la Chambre des comptes’ quatre orphelins; or, à son tour, 
m. Mignot disparaissait en 1737. Ce fut Voltaire qui eut charge de 
Pavenir des enfants. 

C’étaient d’abord deux garçons: Pierre François, l’aîné de tous, 
en faveur duquel m. Mignot avait résigné sa charge de conseiller 
aux Comptes le 20 octobre 1737. Mais a peine exerca-t-il trois 
années, car il décéda a Paris le 11 juin 1740°; le second était 
Alexandre Jean Mignot qui, élevé au Séminaire de Troyes, fut 
ordonné prétre puis entra au Grand conseil, le 18 mars 1750, et eut 
en bénéfice l’abbaye de Scellières en Champagne’. 

C’étaient aussi deux filles dont l’établissement lui causa des 
préoccupations. 


3 Etat civil de Paris reconstitué: 5 Coustant d’Yanville, Chambre des 
Paroisse de Saint-Roch. comptes, p.714. 
“du ro août 1721, Meny notaire au ê le 7 avril 1755; il en prit possession 


Châtelet. Insinué le ro janvier 1722. le 11 août suivant. 
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Il rêva pour Marie Louise, l’aînée née le 22 février 1712, d’un 
‘bon gros robin’ doublé d’un gentilhomme campagnard, mais, 
écartant le candidat patronné par l’oncle, la jeune fille choisit 
Nicolas Charles Denis, capitaine au régiment de Champagne, 
avec lequel il avait guerroyé en Italie et pris part aux batailles de 
Parme et de Guastalla. Du mariage, célébré à Saint-Germain- 
l Auxerrois, le 25 février 1738, il n’y eut qu’un enfant mort en bas 
âge. Devenu commissaire des Guerres, m. Denis fut, sous les 
ordres du maréchal de Belle-Ile et de Chevert, au siège de Prague 
et de la retraite en Bohême. Les fatigues de la campagne lenga- 
gèrent à abandonner la vie militaire. Il entra, comme conseiller 
correcteur, à la Chambre des comptes par succession de son beau- 
frère Pierre François Mignot, le 9 juillet 1740. Cependant, Nicolas 
Charles Denis mourut le 22 avril 1744. 

Mme Denis est ‘connue par son attachement pour M. de Vol- 
taire a qui elle a consacré sa vie’. On oubliera, en considération de 
ce dévouement non feint pour l’être assez égoiste qu’apparait 
Voltaire, les sautes d’humeur, le despotisme et même certains 
côtés un peu intéressés de son caractère. Un remariage tardif avec 
un aventurier Nicolas Duvivier, commissaire des Guerres, que 
mme Vigée Lebrun’, qui le connut plus tard en Italie, dépeint 
comme vulgaire et nul, l’éloignera plusieurs années des siens. 

La cadette des filles de Marie Marguerite Arouet était Marie 
Elisabeth Mignot. Celle-ci épousa, en juin 1738, et ce fut conforme, 
semble-t-il, aux vues de Voltaire, Nicolas Joseph de Dompierre 
de Fontaine, seigneur d’Imberville, Cauroy et Hornoy, veuf par 
deux fois sans qu’il lui restat d’enfants de ces premiéres unions. 
Alors président des Trésoriers de France au bureau des Finances 
d’Amiens, m. de Fontaine devait devenir conseiller maitre des 
Comptes le 30 mars 1744. 

C’était un homme âgé déjà. Il était né le 8 janvier 1689 à Abbe- 
villes, sa santé était délicate. M. de Dompierre de Fontaine s’étei- 
gnit le 1 mai 1756 à Paris, en l'hôtel d’Herbouville, rue Pavée. 


7 Souvenirs, i.188. 8 Arch. Dép. Somme: Etat civil 
Abbeville: Paroisse Ste-Catherine. 
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Seul des trois enfants de ce troisième mariage, vivait Alexandre 
François de Paule, né à Abbeville le 23 juillet 17425. Ainsi se 
trouvait-il avec sa mère mme de Fontaine, sa tante mme Denis, 
son oncle l’abbé Mignot, de la plus proche parenté du grand 
écrivain. 

Certes, Voltaire avait encore quelques autres attaches de famille. 
Un certain Daumard, ancien mousquetaire du Roi, un arrière- 
cousin, infirme, sera recueilli et traité neuf ans à Ferney où il 
s'éteindra. I] aura aussi de la considération et de l’amitié pour ses 
cousins issus de germains dans la ligne paternelle: Philippe Fran- 
çois Marchand de Varennes, ancien maître d’hôtel du roi, et 
Mathieu Marchand de La Houlière, chevalier de Saint Louis, bri- 
gadier des armées du roi’, ceux-ci assisteront, avec l’abbé Mignot 
et le président d’Hornoy, à sa sépulture en l’église de Scellièreste. 

Avant tout autre, c’est envers le conseiller d’Hornoy et les siens 
que s’exercent les sollicitudes de Voltaire. Dans une lettre, il 
souhaite à ‘ma chère madame d’Hornoy, santé, plaisir et repos, 
toutes choses qui servent à rendre les accouchements très heu- 
reux’. Déjà mère de deux filles, mme d’Hornoy vient de mettre 
au monde ce fils dont Voltaire sera le parrain. 

Tels sont les sentiments qui unissent grand oncle et petit neveu. 
Celui-ci les justifiera par un attachement indéniable. Il se consi- 
dérera toujours, les pièces qui subsistent encore aux archives 
d’Hornoy en témoignent, comme l’exécuteur des volontés de 
Voltaire. Il veillera, à ce titre, sur les descendants de Corneille qui 
bénéficièrent des bontés de l'écrivain. Les obligations morales 
qu’il assume le conduiront à rappeler à quelque discrétion d’abord 
le marquis deVillette, tapageur et abusif, qui alla jusqu’à s'emparer, 


® Guy Chardonchamp, La Famille 10 Bibl. Nat. Cab. des Titres, Dose 
de Voltaire (1911), p.46: Marie Arouet, siers bleus 32: extrait du registre des 
fille de François Arouet, bourgeois de sépultures de l’abbaye de Scellières. 
Paris, et de Marie de Mallepart, avait Ordre de Saint-Bernard; Congréga- 
épousé Mathieu Marchand, bourgeois tion de Pontigny 2 juin 1778. 
de Paris, dont François Marchand, 
Ecuyer, fermier général des poudres et 
salpêtre, père des susnommés. 
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sans le consentement de la famille", du cœur du défunt lors 
de l’autopsie pratiquée en la chambre mortuaire de l’hôtel de 
Villette. Plus tard, le président d’Hornoy élèvera une protestation 
indignée quand les héritiers de m. de Villette oseront demander 
que leur soit remis le corps de Voltaire qui reposait, depuis le 
10 avril 1791, au Panthéon, aussi bien la dépouille du grand écri- 
vain restera-t-elle dans les caveaux de l’église Sainte-Geneviève 
rendue au culte. 

C’est en considération de ces liens de sang et d’affection, qu’il 
m’a paru souhaitable de rechercher la descendance du président 
d’Hornoy et de dresser la liste des arrière-neveux de Voltaire. 


l note manuscrite du président 
d’Hornoy. Arch. d’Hornoy. 
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Descendance de Marie Marguerite Arouet, 
sœur de Voltaire 


I" DEGRÉ 
Famille Arouet 


AROUET 
D’or a 3 flammes de gueules 


On sait, par les recherches de Jal et le travail de Chardon- 
champ, que François Arouet (tableau 1.11), notaire au Châtelet 
de Paris, le 19 février 1675, puis payeur des épices et receveur des 
amendes en la Chambre des comptes, 10 octobre 1696, né a Paris 
vers 1650, et mort dans cette ville sur le territoire de la paroisse 
Saint-Barthélemy le 1* janvier 1722" eut de Marguerite Daumard, 
épousée le 7 juin 1683 à Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, au moins 
six enfants, qui sont: 

1. Armand François Arouet (1.111), né paroisse Saint-Gervais à 
Paris, le 19 mars 1684, mort jeune. 

2. Armand Arouet (1.111), qui succéda à son père dans la charge 
de payeur des épices en la Chambre des comptes, qui, né sur la 
même paroisse, le 23 mars 1685, mourut sans alliance à Paris, 
paroisse Saint-Barthélemy, le 17 février 1745. 

3. Marie Catherine Arouet (1.111), née sur la paroisse de Saint- 
Germain-le-Vieil à Paris, le 29 décembre 1686, morte sans 
doute fort jeune. 

4. Robert Arouet (1.111), né à Paris, paroisse Saint-Germain-le- 
Vieil, le 18 juillet 1689, mort étant enfant. 


12 il était fils de François Arouet (1.1) 18 Jacques Hillairet, Dictionnaire his- 
et de Marie Mallepart. On se reportera torique des rues de Paris, i.122, cite 
pour la famille Arouet au livre de parmi les personnes qui furent inhu- 
Chardonchamp. mées dans l’église d’ Auteuil: ‘Le frère 

aîné de Voltaire, mort en 1688’. 
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Marie Marguerite Arouet (1.111), née a Paris, le 

morte à Paris en 1726, mariée à Paris en la paroisse de Saint- 
Barthélemy, le 28 janvier 1709, à Pierre François Mignot, dont 
on se propose de suivre la descendance. 

François Marie Arouet (1.111), dit m. de Voltaire, né à Paris, 
sur la paroisse Saint-André-des-Arts, le 21 novembre 1694, 
mort a Paris, en l'hôtel de Villette, paroisse Saint-Sulpice, le 
30 mai 1778, inhumé d’abord dans l’église de Scelliéres, puis au 
Panthéon, qui fut historiographe de France, gentilhomme de la 
Chambre du roi, le 28 février 1745, chambellan du roi de Prusse 
et décoré de son ordre du Mérite, l’un des Quarante del’ Acadé- 
mie française. 


II° DEGRÉ 
Famille Mignot 


MIGNOT 
D’azur au chevron d’or accompagné en chef de 2 grappes de raisin 
d’argent et en pointe d’une main dextre apaumée d’or 


Marie Marguerite Arouet (1.111) avait épousé, le 28 janvier 1709, 


en l’église Saint-Barthélemy à Paris, Pierre François Mignot (2.11), 
Conseiller du roi, correcteur en la Chambre des comptes“, fils de 
Francois Mignot (2.1), propriétaire de la manufacture de draps de 


Sedan, et d’Anne Seillièret5. 


14 Pierre François Mignot fut reçu 
conseiller correcteur le 9 février 1705. 
Il résigna en faveur de son fils Pierre 
François Mignot le 20 octobre 1737. 
(Coustant d’Yanville, p.714). 

15 une note rédigée par le président 
d’Hornoy donne, sur la famille Mignot 
les renseignements suivants: ‘M. Mi- 
gnot était propriétaire de la manufac- 
ture de draps de Sedan, devenue 
depuis la manufacture Paignon. Il a eu 
deux fils et une fille. 

1. M. Mignot, l’aîné de ses fils, correc- 
teur des comptes, a épousé Melle 


Arouet, sceur de M. de Voltaire. 


I. 


. Jean Francois Mignot de Montigny, 


Trésorier de France a Paris, a 
épousé une demoiselle Garnaud. 


. Melle Mignot a épousé Mr. Pai- 


gnon, et d’elle sont issues plusieurs 
familles. Elle a apporté 4 son mari 
la manufacture’. 

‘De M. Mignot de Montigni sont nés: 
M. Mignot de Montigni, Trésorier 
de France, membre de l’Académie 
des Sciences, mort garçon. 


. Une fille mariée à M. de Jean, qui a 


laissé deux filles, une encore fille, 
l’autre mariée à Mr de Sabran et en 
deuxièmes noces, au Chevalier de 
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Elle eut de lui cinq enfants au moins: 

Marie Louise Mignot (2.111), née à Paris, paroisse Saint-Paul, 
le 12 février 1712, décédée à Paris, paroisse Saint-Eustache, le 
20 août 1790. Mariée à Paris, paroisse Saint-Germain-l’Auxer- 
rois, le 25 février 1738, à Nicolas Charles Denis, écuyer, ancien 
capitaine au régiment de Champagne, chevalier de Saint-Louis, 
ensuite commissaire des Guerres en Flandre, puis conseiller 
correcteur en la Chambre des comptes de Paris, le 9 juillet 1740, 
qui décéda à Lille, paroisse Saint-André, le 12 avril 1744. 

De cette union, naquit un fils mort en bas âge. 

Mme Denis se remaria, le 27 janvier 1780, paroisse Saint- 
Eustache (contrat devant Lormeau notaire à Paris), à François 
François, dit Nicolas Duvivier, commissaire des Guerres 
auprès des maréchaux de France, chevalier de Saint-Louis, qui 
lui survécut, et se remaria à Paris, le 26 août 1801, à Marie 
Madeleine de La Corbière (née à Genève, le 5 avril 1751) et 
mourut a Paris le r° juin 1802. 

Pierre François Mignot (2.111), né à Paris. Conseiller correc- 
teur en la Chambre des comptes de Paris, en la place de son 
père, le 4 décembre 1737, décédé à Paris, sans alliance, le 11 juin 
17401. 
Marie Elisabeth Mignot (2.111), née à Paris 1715, qui épousa à 
Paris, juin 1738, Nicolas Joseph de Dompierre, seigneur de 
Fontaine-sur-Maye, Cauroy, Imberville et Hornoy. Elle suit 
dans cette famille. 
Jacques François Mignot (2.111), né à Châtenay, en la maison 
de M. Arouet, son grand-père, 12 septembre 1721. 
Bouflers. Elle vit et n’a qu’une fille (Sur cette descendance Mellet voir 
qui a épousé M. de Custine. Charles Laffon, ‘Ex Libris et fers de 
La seconde fille de M. de Mon- reliure périgourdins’. Arch. de la 
tigni avait épousé M. le Daulcœur, Société des Collectionneurs d’ex libris 
elle n’a eu qu’une fille: la comtesse (1936, pp.19, 20; Reverend, Restaura- 
de Mellet, morte en émigration, lais- tion, vi.219; et Jougla de Morenas, 
sant plusieurs enfants vivans: Mrs n° 23548). 
de Mellet, je crois au nombre de 16 Coustant d’Yanville, p.741. 


deux, Mde d’Aramon qui a, je crois 
des enfans’. 
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s. Alexandre Jean Mignot (2.111), né à Paris en 1725, élève au 
Séminaire de Troyes, sous-diacre de Paris, abbé commanda- 
taire de Scellières en Champagne, le 7 avril 1755, dont il prit 
possession le 11 août suivant. Conseiller au Grand conseil, 
le 18 mars 1750. Décédé en 1791. 


III° DEGRÉ 


Famille de Dompierre 


DOMPIERRE 
D'or au lion de sable armé et lampassé de gueules 


Nicolas Joseph de Dompierre (3.11), rx° degré de la généalogie 
de cette famille, écuyer, seigneur de Fontaine-sur-Maye, de Cau- 
roy, d’Imberville et d’Hornoy. Né à Abbeville en Picardie, 
paroisse Sainte-Catherine, le 6 février 1689, décédé à Paris, 
paroisse Saint-Paul, le 30 avril 1756; fils de Nicolas de Dompierre 
(3.1), sieur d’Imberville, seigneur de Fontaine-sur-Maye et de 
Cauroy, président des Gabelles à Abbeville, et d’Ursule Quentin 
de Friaucourt. Procureur en l’Election de Ponthieu, puis conseiller 
président des Trésoriers de France au bureau des Finances 
d'Amiens, enfin conseiller du roi, maître de la Chambre des 
comptes de Paris, le 31 mars 1744%. 

Marié: 

I. par contrat du 18 septembre 1720, bailly notaire au Châtelet de 
Paris, à Angélique Louise Le Vassor, fille née en 1702, de noble 
Baltazar Etienne Le Vassor, écuyer, seigneur de Luz, grand 
audiencier de France, et d’Elizabeth Angélique Drouet. Elle 
testa, le 20 mai 1721, devant Pierre Lefebvre et Jean Lucas, 
notaires à Abbeville, et mourut à Abbeville, paroisse Sainte- 
Catherine, le 8 juin 1721. 

17 Docteur Roblin, ‘Les bibliophiles 18 Coustant, p.588; Généal. ms. rédi- 
de l'Aube’, Archives de la Société des  gée en 1815 par Charles Claude Le- 
collectionneurs d’ex libris (1928), pp.  febvre, escuier, sieur du Grosrier, 


roo, 101; Louis Leclert, Notre dame de Arch. Hornoy. 
Scellières, pp.34-35. 
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2. par contrat du 23 octobre 1728 à Marie Françoise Gorjon, fille 
née en 1709, de Louis Gorjon, sieur de Verville, receveur des 
tailles en l’élection de Doullens, et de Marie Leroy, dame 
d’Irancy. Elle testa le 25 mars 1730 et mourut le 28 avril 1730. 
par contrat du juin 1738, à Marie Elizabeth Mignot, fille de 
noble Pierre François Mignot, écuyer, conseiller du roy, cor- 
recteur en la Chambre des comptes de Paris, et de Marie Mar- 
guerite Arouet, née à Paris en 1715, connue sous le nom de 
mme de Fontaine; devenue veuve, comme il a été dit, le 30 avril 
1756, elle se remaria à Hornoy le 7 mai 1762, à Philippe Antoine 
de Claris de Florian”, chevalier, capitaine de cavalerie, che- 
valier de Saint-Louis, dont elle n’eut pas de postérité. Elle 
décéda au vieux chateau d’Hornoy, le 22 février 1771, et fut 
inhumée dans le chœur de l’église de ce lieu. 

Des trois mariages qu’il contracta, Nicolas Joseph de Dom- 

pierre eut pour enfants: 

Du premier lit: 
1. Marie Angélique Ursule de Dompierre, née 4 Abbeville, le 
31 mai 1721, décédée le 22 juillet suivant. 
Du deuxiéme lit: 
2. N. de Dompierre, mort en bas âge. 
Et du troisiéme lit: 
3. Armand Joseph de Dompierre, né le 12 avril 1741, décédé le 
20 mars 1743. 
4. Alexandre Marie François de Paule de Dompierre (3.111) né à 
Abbeville, le 23 juillet 1742. Il suit. 

5- N. de Dompierre, mort en bas âge. 

M. de Dompierre étant mort le 30 avril 1756, l’inventaire de la 
succession fut fait le 6 mai suivant, à la requête de Jean Francois 

Mignotde Montigny, président des Trésoriers de France au bureau 


oa 


il était l’oncle de Jean Pierre de Pierre de Florian, dès lors, s’écoula 
Florian, le fabuliste, fils néle6 mai 1755 entre Paris, Hornoy et Ferney. Cf.: 
de François de Claris, écuyer, lieu- Hozier, Arm. gén. Reg.v, 17° livrai- 
tenant au régiment de Lusignan, et de son, p.373. 

Gillette Salgues. L'enfance de Jean 
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des Finances de Paris, oncle de mme de Fontaine, puis un tuteur 
fut désigné, par sentence du Châtelet de Paris, en la personne de 
messire François Pommyer de Motteau, conseiller clerc au Par- 
lement, doyen et chanoine de l’église métropolitaine de Reims, 
pour s'occuper des intérêts du jeune Alexandre Marie François de 
Paule de Dompierre d’Hornoy qui n’avait encore que douze ans. 
La liquidation de la succession, effectuée le 2 juillet 1757, laissa à 
sa veuve la jouissance d’Hornoy. 


IV® DEGRÉ 


Alexandre Marie François de Paule de Dompierre (3.111), che- 
valier, seigneur d’Hornoy et de Fontaine-sur-Maye (x° degré de 
la généalogie d’Hornoy). Né à Abbeville en Picardie, paroisse 
Sainte-Catherine, le 23 juillet 1742, mort à Paris, rue Saint- 
Dominique n° 74, le 11 janvier 1828; conseiller du roi en sa Cour 
du Parlement de Paris, le 11 mars 1763; président de la première 
Chambre des enquêtes, le 27 mars 1780; conseiller d'Etat hono- 
raire, le 6 juillet 1814; membre du Conseil du Sceau, le 1* janvier 
1816; chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, le 30 avril 1821; maire 
d’Hornoy de 1808 a 1828. 

Marié par contrat, le 3 août 1770 (de Laleu notaire à Paris) et 
en l’église Saint-Roch, à Louise Sophie de Savalete*, dame de 
Buchelé, née à Paris, en 1750. Morte au château d’Hornoy, le 
31 mai 1807. Fille de Charles Pierre de Savalete, chevalier, sei- 
gneur de Magnanville, maître des Requêtes de l'Hôtel du Roy, 
garde du Trésor royal, et de Marie Emilie Joly de Choin. 

Dont: 

r. Alexandrine Geneviève de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née à 
Paris, le 7 février 1772. Elle suit, famille de Mornay. 

2. Charlotte Marie Sophie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née à 
Paris, le 8 janvier 1774. Elle suit, famille Thiry d’Holbach. 


20 Savalete: d’azur au Sphinx d’or 
surmonté d’une étoile d’argent. 
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3. Charles François Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né à 
Paris, paroisse Saint-Roch, le 29 août 1776. Il suit branche A. 

4. Elisabeth Charlotte de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née à 
Paris, le 29 août 1780. Elle suit famille de Juglart. 

s. Louis Hippolyte François de Paule de Dompierre d’Hornoy 
(3-1V), né à Paris le 1° décembre 1782, mort à Villers Coterets 
(Oise) le 30 août 1829, sans alliance. Inspecteur des Eaux et 
Foréts a Villers Coterets. 

6. François de Paule Gabriel de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né 
à Paris le 14 avril 1785. Il suit, branche B. 


V° DEGRÉ 


Charles François Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3 et 4.1v) 
(xı? degré de cette famille), né à Paris, paroisse Saint-Roch, le 
29 août 1776, mort au château d’Hornoy le 17 mai 1845, maire 
d’Hornoy de 1828 à 1845, conseiller général de la Somme jusqu’à 
sa mort, député de la Somme le 17 novembre 1827, réélu le 23 juin 
1830, chevalier de la Légion d’honneur. 

Marié par contrat, le 16 juin 1810 (Guillemin et Montand 
notaires à Paris), célébration à Dampmesnil (Eure) le 26 juin 1810, 
à Adélaïde Hélène de Fayet”, née au château d’Avenez, commune 
de Dampmesnil (Eure), le 6 janvier 1786, morte à Paris, 74 rue 
Saint-Dominique, le 26 décembre 1826, fille de Jean Baptiste 
Alain de Fayet, chevalier, marquis de Fayet, lieutenant au régi- 
ment des Gardes françaises, chevalier de Saint-Louis, et de Marie 
Françoise Jeanne Adélaïde Bonin de La Boninière de Beaumont. 

Dont: 

1. Alexandre Marie Gaston de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né à 
Hornoy, le 31 octobre 1812. Il suit, branche A. 


#1 Fayet: d’azur à la fasce de sable  colletée de gueules bordée et bouclée 
bordée d’or chargée d’une coquille d’or accompagnée en pointe de 
d’argent accostée de 2 étoiles d’or sur- 3 lozanges d’or rangés en fasce. 
montées en chef d’une levrette d’argent 
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2. Charles François de Paule Arthur de Dompierre d’Hornoy 
(3.1v), né à Hornoy, le 23 janvier 1814, mort à Hornoy le 
30 octobre 1830, âgé de 17 ans. 

3- Paul Victor Albéric de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né jumeau 
à Hornoy, le 23 janvier 1814. Il suivra, branche B. 

4. Charles Marius Albert de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né a 
Hornoy, le 25 février 1816. Il suivra, branche C. 

5. Charles Hyppolyte de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), né à Hor- 
noy le 5 mars 1821. Elève de l'Ecole polytechnique, sous- 
lieutenant d’artillerie de marine le 17 janvier 1843, lieutenant 
le 17 janvier 1845. Embarqué pour l'Océanie le 23 novembre 
1845, séjourna aux Iles Marquises, station de Nokahiva, du 
3 mai 1847 au 30 juin 1848. Revenu en France le 23 novembre 
1848. Embarqué pour la Guyane le 21 mai 1851, y a séjourné à 
partir du 17 juillet, commissaire commandant des Iles du 
Salut du 7 septembre 1852 au 28 janvier 1853, capitaine d’artil- 
lerie de marine le 22 septembre 1854, chevalier de la Légion 
d’honneur le 29 avril 1855. Tué d’un éclat d’obus au siège de 
Sébastopol, le 5 septembre 18552. Sans alliance. 


VI‘ DEGRÉ 
Branche À 


Alexandre Marie Gaston de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v) (x° 
degré de sa famille), né à Hornoy le 31 octobre 1812, mort au 
château d’Hornoy le 11 août 1873. Avocat à la Cour d'Amiens, 
18 avril 1833, substitut à Saint-Quentin le 5 novembre 1836, 
procureur du roi à Château-Thierry le 22 octobre 1842, maire 
d’Hornoy de 1845 jusqu’à sa mort, conseiller général et président 


22 état de services: Ministère de la à la partie supérieure de la cuisse droite 
Guerre: ‘M. de Dompierre d’Hornoy le 5 septembre 1855, étant de service 
(CH.H), capitaine en second d’artil- aux batteries, décédé le même jour à 
lerie de la marine (14° Cie) au siège de  l’ambulance du quartier général en 
Sébastopol. Atteint par un éclat d'obus Crimée à 6 heures du soir’. 
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du Conseil général de la Somme, membre du Corps législatif le 

13 mai 1849, chevalier de la Légion d'honneur. 

Marié à Nesle (Somme), le 24 avril 1842, à Ermance Adrienne 
Le Noir de Becquincourt®, née à Nesle (Somme) le r“ juin 1822, 
morte au chateau d’Hornoy le 27 mai 1915; fille de Louis Henri 
René Le Noir de Becquincourt, ancien chef d’escadrons des hus- 
sards de la garde, officier de la Légion d’honneur, et d’Alexan- 
drine Fouant de La Tombelle. 

Dont: 

r. Adèle de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Château-Thierry 
(Aisne), le 17 février 1843, religieuse de l’ordre du Sacré 
Cœur, morte au couvent de la Ramée (Belgique) en septembre 
1918. 

2. Aline de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Amiens, le 3 mai 
1846, morte a Hornoy, le 9 mai 1873. Sans alliance. 

3. Léonie Clotilde de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Hornoy 
le 15 octobre 1852. Elle suit, famille de Glos. 


V° DEGRE-BIS 
Branche B 


François de Paule Gabriel de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v) 
(xi° degré dans la généalogie de cette famille). Né a Paris, le 
14 aout 1785, mort a Beauvais (Oise) le 7 aotit 1868. 

Marié, le r° septembre 1816, à Henriette Marie Touffait de La 
Besnerais, morte avant 1868. Fille de Pierre Marie Touffait de La 
Besnerais, receveur particulier des Finances de l’arrondissement 
de Gien, et de Marie Fonboule de Villaneaux (?), dont une fille 
unique: 

— Angélique Louise Sophie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.v), née 
à Dijon (Côte-d'Or), le 28 décembre 1818. Elle suit, famille 
Carpentier. 


23 Becquincourt: d’or à la fasce écar- 
telée de sinople et d’argent. 
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VI° DEGRÉ 
Famille Carpentier 


Angélique Louise Sophie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.v) pré- 
citée, née à Dijon (Côte-d'Or), le 28 décembre 1818. 

Mariée à Beauvais, le 20 avril 1840, à Abel Carpentier, officier 
de cavalerie né à Chalo Saint-Mars (Seine-et-Oise), le 10 octobre 
1810, mort à Orléans le 8 février 1897, fils d’Augustin Jacques 
Carpentier, conseiller à la Cour des comptes, et d’Alexandrine 
Madeleine Masson de Joinville. 

Dont un fils unique. 


VII DEGRÉ 


Paul Abel Carpentier de La Fosse (3.vi), né à Beauvais, le 
29 juillet 1841, mort le 15 septembre 1895; ayant été marié à 
Du Verdier de La Sorinière. 

Sans postérité. 


V° DEGRÉ 
Famille de Mornay 


Alexandrine Geneviève de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née a 
Paris, le 7 février 1772, morte à Paris le 23 mars 1854. Fille 
d’Alexandre Marie Francois de Paule de Dompierre d’Hornoy, 
et de Louise Sophie de Savalete. 

Mariée par contrat du 6 janvier 1791, célébration le 8 janvier a 
Ange Marie Charles René de Mornay”, chevalier, comte de 
Mornay, page de la reine, capitaine de cavalerie a la suite des cui- 
rassiers, fils né le 26 septembre 1766, de Anne René de Mornay, 
chevalier, comte de Mornay, et de Marie Olimpe Adélaïde Bouret 
de Beuron. 

Dont: 


24 Mornay: burelé d’argent et de 
gueules de 10 piéces au lion de sable 
brochant et couronné d’or. 
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VI° DEGRÉ 


Charles Léonce de Mornay, comte de Mornay (3.v), né à Paris, 
le 3 mars 1792, mort à Paris le 30 janvier 1849. Sans alliance. 

Elève à l’École militaire le 28 janvier 1812, sous-lieutenant au 
8° hussards le 21 septembre 1812, lieutenant et aide de camp du 
général Corbineau le 10 octobre 1813, capitaine le 15 mars 1814, 
sous-lieutenant surnuméraire avec rang de lieutenant-colonel 
dans la 2° compagnie de mousquetaires le r° juillet 1814, lieute- 
nant-colonel des dragons du Doubs le 13 décembre 1815, colonel 
des dragons de la Manche, devenu 7° cuirassiers, le r= juillet 1823, 
maréchal de camp le 31 décembre 1835, commandant une brigade 
de cavalerie légére le 10 juillet 1836, lieutenant général le 20 octo- 
bre 1845, inspecteur général du 8° arrondissement de cavalerie en 
1845 et en 1846, désigné pour commander la division de cavalerie 
de Lunéville le 8 juin 1846, inspecteur général du 12° arrondisse- 
ment de cavalerie le 11 juin 1847. Campagnes: 1812, Russie — 
1813-1814, Grande Armée — Espagne, 1823 — Blessé d’un coup 
de feu à l’affaire de Kulm le 30 août 1813. 

Chevalier de la Légion d’honneur le 30 septembre 1813, officier 
le 29 décembre 1815, commandeur le 19 juin 1831, chevalier de 
Saint-Louis le 22 octobre 1823, chevalier de deuxiéme classe de 
Saint-Ferdinand d’Espagne le 23 novembre 1823”. 


V° DEGRÉ 
Famille Thiry d’ Holbach 


THIRY D’HOLBACH 
D’azur à la fasce ondée d’argent accompagnée de 3 étoiles à 6 rais, 
2 en chef et 1 en pointe 


Charlotte Marie Sophie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née à 
Paris le 8 janvier 1774, morte à Paris le 12 janvier 1815, inhumée 


25 état de services: Ministère de la ment d’armoiries le 30 juin 1829 
Guerre. Lettres patentes portant règle- (Révérend, v.207). 
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à Hornoy; fille d’ Alexandre Marie François de Paule de Dom- 
pierre d’Hornoy, et de Louise Sophie de Savalete. 

Mariée par contrat du 13 janvier 1791, célébration le 15 janvier 
en l’église Saint-Roch, à Charles Marius de Thiry, chevalier, 
baron d’Holbach**, capitaine de dragons au régiment de Schom- 
berg, fils né a Paris le 21 avril 1757 de Paul Thiry, chevalier, baron 
d'Holbach (encyclopédiste), et de Suzanne Daine, sa première 
femme, dont un fils unique formant le: 


VI‘ DEGRÉ 


Charles Ernest de Thiry (3.v), chevalier, baron d’Holbach, né 
à Saulx-les-Chartreux (Seine-et-Oise), au château de Monthu- 
chet, le 27 juillet 1794, mort sans alliance à Paris 1x°, le 28 février 
1861. 


V° DEGRÉ 
Famille de Juglart de Limerac 


JUGLART 
D’azur a la bande d’argent crénelée par en bas de 6 pièces d’or 
accompagnée de 5 étoiles aussi d’or: 3 en chef et 2 en pointe 


Elisabeth Charlotte de Dompierre d’Hornoy (3.1v), née à Paris 
le 29 août 1780, fille d'Alexandre Marie François de Paule de 
Dompierre d’Hornoy, et de Louise Sophie de Savalete. 

Mariée par contrat du 5 avril 1810 (Montant notaire à Paris) et 
célébration le même mois, à François de Juglart chevalier, sei- 
gneur de Limerac, ancien officier au régiment d’Enghien, émigré, 
chef de bataillon dans la Légion de Mirabeau”, maire et conseiller 


26 état de services: Ministère de la 
Guerre: sous-lieutenant le 27 juin 1775, 
réformé en 1776, remplacé le 1° sep- 
tembre 1778, rang de capitaine le 3 juin 
1779, capitaine en second à Schom- 
berg-Dragons le 23 septembre 1780, 
pourvu d’une compagnie à la forma- 
tion du 1% mai 1788. 


27 état de services: Ministère de la 
Guerre: sous-lieutenant au Régt d’En- 
ghien, 28 décembre 1783, capitaine a la 
légion de Mirabeau, 1% juin 1791 jus- 
qu’au 31 décembre 1796, chef de 
bataillon, 15 novembre 1815, chef de 
bataillon major de la place de Cher- 
bourg, 11 novembre 1816, en non 
activité, 6 novembre 1817. 
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général de la Charente, conseiller de Préfecture de ce département. 
Fils né à Salles de Lavalette (Charente), le 29 décembre 1766, de 
Jean Baptiste de Juglart, chevalier, seigneur de Limerac, et 
d’Adélaide de Sauliére. Sans postérité. Mort à Angoulême (Cha- 
rente) le 7 mai 1835. 


VII? DEGRÉ 


Famille de Glos 


GLOS 
D’argent au chevron d’azur accompagné en chef de 3 roses 
de gueules et en pointe d’un lion de sable 


Léonie Clotilde de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4 et 5.vi), née au 
chateau d’Hornoy, le 15 octobre 1852, morte à Hornoy le 29 mai 
1935. Fille d’Alexandre Marie Gaston de Dompierre d’Hornoy et 
d’Ermance Adrienne Le Noir de Becquincourt. 

Mariée à Hornoy, le 26 avril 1871, à Ambroise Dominique 
de Glos, alors lieutenant des Mobiles de l'Oise, chevalier de 
la Légion d’honneur, médaillé de 1870. Né à Paris (virr°) le 
18 janvier 1847, mort à Hornoy le 28 novembre 1944, fils de 
Jacques Dominique de Glos, conseiller à la Cour de cassation, 
officier de la Légion d’honneur, et de Constantine Grillon Des 
Chapelles. 

Dont: 

I. Dominique Marie Gaston de Glos (5.vir), né à Hornoy, le 
3 décembre 1872, mort à Cherbourg, le 22 mars 1897. Sans 
alliance. Enseigne de vaisseau. Il fit campagne en Chine. 

2. Gaston Paul Henri de Glos (5.vir), né à Hornoy le 21 janvier 
1875. Il suit. 

3. Aline Marie Thérèse Mélanie de Glos (5.vir), née à Hornoy, 
le 24 octobre 1877. Elle suit, famille de Parfouru. 

4. Marie Antoinette Louise de Glos, née à Hornoy (5.v11), le 
I° avril 1879. Elle suit, famille Portalis. 
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VIII? DEGRÉ 


Gaston Paul Henri de Glos (s.vir), lieutenant de réserve de 
cavalerie, croix de Guerre, né à Hornoy le 21 janvier 1875, mort à 
Pambulance de Montdidier (Somme), le 7 décembre 1916. 

Marié à Chiry Ourscamp (Oise) le 6 avril 1904, à Jennie Moral, 
née a Ourscamp, le 6 décembre 1882, fille de Félix Moral et de 
Marguerite Meuret. 

Dont: 

I. Anne de Glos (5.virr), née à Ourscamp (Oise) le 15 avril 1905. 
Elle suit, famille Hecquet de Beaufort. 

2. Gilles Marie Gaston Félix de Glos (5.virt), né à Ourscamp 
(Oise) le 17 novembre 1906, mort à Ourscamp le 31 juillet 1929. 
Sans alliance. 

3. Nicole de Glos (5.vr1), née à Ourscamp (Oise) le 11 octobre 
1909. Elle suit, famille Richard. 

4. Guy de Glos (5.vu1), né à Hornoy (Somme) le 16 avril 1916. 
Il suit. 


IX° DEGRÉ 


Guy de Glos (5.vim), né à Hornoy, le 16 avril 1916, maire 
d’Hornoy. 

Marié a Belloy Saint-Léonard (Somme), le 6 septembre 1947, a 
Marie Françoise Madeleine de Hauteclocque, née à Versailles, le 
30 octobre 1925, fille de Guy, comte de Hauteclocque*, capitaine 
de réserve de cavalerie, officier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de 
guerre 1914-1918, et de Madeleine de Gargan. 

Dont: 

1. Sabine de Glos (5.1x), née à Hornoy, le 7 juillet 1948. 

2. Alix de Glos (5.1x), née a Hornoy, le 22 novembre 1950. 

3. Aude Marie Caroline de Glos (5.1x), née à Hornoy, le 25 avril 
1953, morte a Paris (xv°) le 4 février 1960. 

4. Isabelle de Glos (5.1x), née à Hornoy, le 6 mai 1956. 

5. Stéphanie de Glos (5.1x), née à Hornoy, le 28 février 1965. 


28 Hauteclocque: d’argent a la croix 


de gueules chargée de 5 coquilles d’or. 
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VIII? DEGRÉ 
Famille Abaquesné de Parfouru 


ABAQUESNE DE PARFOURU 
D’azur à la fasce d’or accompagné de 3 étoiles de même, 2 et 1 


Aline Marie Thérése Mélanie de Glos (5.1x), née 4 Hornoy 
(Somme), le 24 octobre 1877, fille de Ambroise Dominique de 
Glos et de Léonie Clotilde de Dompierre d’Hornoy. 

Mariée à Hornoy, le 6 février 1901, à Guy Abaquesné de Par- 
fouru, capitaine d’infanterie, chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, 
croix de guerre, né au château de Servigny, commune d’Yvetot 
Bocage (Manche), le 1" novembre 1871, tué à Boissy Fresnoy 
(Oise) le 9 septembre 1914, inhumé à Hautteville-Bocage (Man- 
che) fils de Edouard Marcel Gaston Abaquesné de Parfouru, 
et de Marie Charlotte de Mesenge. 

Dont: 

r. Yvonne Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.vu11), née à Vitré (Ille-et-Vi- 
laine), le 27 décembre 1905, morte à Lyon le 1* novembre 1909. 

2. Jehan Joseph Henri Léon Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.vii1), né 
à Hornoy le 14 août 1900. Il suit. 

3. Renée Marie Henriette Abaquesné de Parfouru ($.vir1), née à 
Hornoy le 31 mai 1912. Elle suit, famille Perier de Feral. 

4. Gaston Joseph Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.vi11), né à Hornoy 
le 24 juin 1914, mort au chateau de Parfouru-sur-Odon (Cal- 
vados), le 11 janvier 1947, sans alliance. 


IX° DEGRÉ 


Jehan Joseph Henri Léon Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.v111), né à 
Hornoy le 14 avril 1909, mort en mer au large de Morsalines 
(Manche) le 24 septembre 1963. Maire d’Hautteville-Bocage 
(Manche). 

Marié à Dangeau (Eure-et-Loir), le 11 mai 1933 à Guillemette 
de Verdun”, née à Bouttonvilliers, commune de Dangeau, le 


29 Verdun: d’or fretté de sable. 
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4 janvier 1914, fille de Bertrand comte de Verdun, officier de cava- 
lerie, et d’Elisabeth Haudos de Possesse. 
Dont: 

I. Inès Elizabeth Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née à Boutton- 
villiers, le 22 avril 1934. 

2. Flore Marie Renée Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née à 
Hautteville-Bocage (Manche), le 23 avril 1935, morte à Bout- 
tonvilliers le r° novembre 1935. 

3. Marie Flore Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née à Hautteville- 
Bocage, le 10 août 1937. Elle suit, famille Maussion Du 
Joncheray. 

4. Roselyne Bertrande Aimée Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née 
a Hautteville-Bocage, le 18 juin 1941. Elle suit, famille 
O’Mahony. 

5- Guillaume Jehan René Daniel Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), 
né a Valognes (Manche), le 20 octobre 1951. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Famille Maussion Du Joncheray 


MAUSSION DU JONCHERAY 
D’azur à une montagne d’or chargée d’un écusson d’argent 
à une tête de maure de sable tortillée d’argent 


Marie Flore Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née au château 
d’Hautteville-Bocage (Manche), le 10 août 1937. 

Mariée à Hautteville-Bocage le 22 août 1957, à Gérard Gabriel 
Hubert Marie Joseph Maussion Du Joncheray, fils né à Pruillé 
(Maine-et-Loire), le 6 décembre 1927, de Aubert Marie Joseph 
baron Maussion Du Joncheray, et de Françoise Marie Josèphe 
Boguais de La Boissière. 

Dont: 

1. Raoul Maussion Du Joncheray (5.x), né à Angers (Maine-et- 
Loire), le 15 août 1958, baptisé à Pruillé le 8 septembre 1958. 

2. Edouard Maussion Du Joncheray (5.x), né à Angers, le 
17 juin 1961. 
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X° DEGRÉ 
Famille O’ Mahony 


O’MAHONY 
Ecartelé aux 1 et 4 d’azur au lion d’or armé et lampassé d’argent au 
2 parti d’argent et de gueules au lion de l’un en l’autre au 3 d’argent 
au chevron de gueules accompagné de 3 bisses de sinople 


Roselyne Bertrande Aimée Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.1x), née 
au château d’Hautteville-Bocage le 18 juin 1941. Mariée à Hautte- 
ville-Bocage, le 26 août et 2 septembre 1961, au vicomte Hubert 
O’Mahony, fils né à Versailles (Seine-et-Oise), le 14 octobre 1933, 
de Michel Marie Joseph Patrick, vicomte O’Mahony, colonel, 
officier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 1914-1918, et de 
Renée Marie Clouard. 

Dont: 

1. Valérie O’Mahony (5.x), née à Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), le 
30 aotit 1962. 
2. Gilles O’Mahony (5.x), né à Paris xvr°, le 2 février 1965. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Famille Perier de Feral 


PERIER DE FERAL 
Ecartelé aux 1 et 4 d’argent au poirier de sinople terrassé du même 
et fruité d’or aux 2 et 3 d’or au Fon de gueules au chef d’azur chargé 
de 3 étoiles d’argent 


Renée Marie Henriette Abaquesné de Parfouru (5.vim1), née au 
chateau d’Hornoy, le 31 mai 1912. 

Mariée à Paris vir’, et en l’église Saint-Louis-des-Invalides, les 
2 et 4 avril 1932, à Guy Marc Pierre Gilbert Perier de Feral, baron 
de Schwarz, conseiller d’Etat, commandeur de la Légion d’hon- 
neur, croix de Guerre 39-45, croix de Guerre des T.O.E., médaille 
de la Résistance, grand-croix de grâce et de dévotion de l’Ordre 
de Malte, fils né à Paris (xm), le 13 novembre 1897, de Pierre 
Henri Marie Perier de Feral, membre des conseils supérieurs des 
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Chemins de fer, des Travaux publics et de la Marine marchande, 
officier de la Légion d’honneur, et de Marthe Jossier. 
Dont: 

I. Yvonne Aygline Marie Perier de Feral, baronne de Schwarz, 
(5-1X), née à Servigny, commune d’Y vetot-Bocage (Manche), 
le r= mars 1933. Elle suit, famille d’Aigneaux. 

2. Pierre Guy Marie Perier de Feral, baron de Schwarz (5.1x), né 
a Servigny, commune d’Y vetot-Bocage (Manche), le 26 juillet 
1934. Il suit. 

3. Géraud François René Marie Perier de Feral, baron de Schwarz 
(5-1), né à Alger, le 23 janvier 1937, chevalier de grace et de 
dévotion de l’Ordre de Malte, croix de la valeur militaire. 

4. Bertrand Michel Marie Perier de Feral, baron de Schwarz 
(5-1x), né à Issé (Loire-Inférieure), le 28 juin 1940, chevalier de 
grâce et de dévotion de l’Ordre de Malte. 

5. Sylvie Jehanne Marie Perier de Feral, baronne de Schwarz 
(5-1x), née à Servigny, commune d’Yvetot-Bocage, le 23 août 
1946. 

X° DEGRÉ 


Pierre Guy Marie Perier de Feral, baron de Schwarz (5.1x), né 
au chateau de Servigny, commune d’Yvetot-Bocage (Manche), 
le 26 juillet 1934, sous-préfet, chevalier de grace et de dévotion 
de Ordre de Malte, croix de la valeur militaire. 

Marié a Parfouru-sur-Odon (Calvados), le 18 janvier 1963, et 
en l’église Notre-Dame-de-Grâce de Passy, le 23 du même mois, 
à Yolande Thérèse Marie Jegou Du Laz, née à Paris xvr°, le 13 juin 
1941, fille de René Gilles Jegou, comte Du Laz”, croix de Guerre 
1914-18, et de Henriette Marie Blanche Alexandrine Le Viconte de 
Blangy. 

Dont: 

1. Laure Yvonne Marie Perier de Feral, baronne de Schwarz (5.x). 


30 Jegou Du Laz: d’argent au huchet 
de sable accompagné de 3 gonfanons 
d’azur a la croix pommetée d’or 2 et 1. 
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2. Aude Diane Marie Perier de Feral, baronne de Schwarz (5.x), 
nées jumelles 4 Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), le 19 juin 1964. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Famille d’ Aigneaux 
D’ AIGNEAUX 
D’azur à 3 agneaux d’argent paissant 

Yvonne Aygline Marie Perier de Feral, baronne de Schwarz 
(5.1X), née au chateau de Servigny, commune d’Yvetot-Bocage 
(Manche), le 1° mars 1933. 

Mariée à Yvetot-Bocage (Manche) le 13/18 juillet 1953 à Jean 
Louis Marie Joseph, comte d’ Aigneaux, chevalier d’honneur et de 
dévotion de Ordre de Malte, maire de Beuzeville-la-Bastille 
(Manche), né au chateau d’Eterville (Calvados), le 28 janvier 1928, 
fils de Pierre Hélie Marie, vicomte d’Aigneaux, et de Catherine 
Clément d’Huart. 

Dont: 

1. Adelyse Virginie Marie d’Aigneaux (5.x), née à Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, le 26 mai 1955. 

2. Violaine Marie Ghislaine d’Aigneaux (5.x), née à Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, le 3 janvier 1957. 

3. Guillaume Pierre Ludger d’Aigneaux (5.x), né à Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, le 25 janvier 1963. 


VIII DEGRÉ 
Famille Portalis 


PORTALIS 
Parti d’azur a la tour ajourée, crénelée de 3 piéces d’argent, celle du 
milieu sommée de 3 tiges de lys du même; au 2 écartelé: 
a) d’argent à la fasce de gueules, 
b) d’argent à 7 billettes de gueules, 
c) d’azur au double triangle enlacé d’argent, 
d) d’argent au mur crénelé de gueules maçonné de sable 


Marie Antoinette de Glos (s.vir), née à Hornoy (Somme), le 
1* avril 1879, fille d’ Ambroise Dominique de Glos, et de Léonie 
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Clotilde de Dompierre d’Hornoy, morte à Paris (xvr°) le 6 jan- 
vier 1961. 

Mariée à Hornoy, le 26 janvier 1909, à Auguste Casimir Fré- 
déric Waldemar, vicomte Portalis, général de brigade de cavalerie, 
commandeur de la Légion d'honneur, croix de Guerre 14-18, com- 
mandeur de l’Epée de Suède, né à Ville-d’Avray (Seine-et-Oise), 
le 20 janvier 1873, mort à Hornoy le 30 juillet 1962, fils d’Etienne, 
comte Portalis, conseiller à la cour de Paris, et de Jeanne Mounier. 

Dont: 

I. Jeanne Adrienne Léonie Portalis (5.v111), née à Provins (Seine- 
et-Marne), le 11 mai 1913. Elle suit, famille Destremau. 

2. Waldemar Portalis (5.vi1), né à Hornoy, le 27 mars 1915. Il 
suit, branche A. 

3. Sextia Madeleine Portalis (5.v1), née à Hautteville-Bocage 
(Manche), le 22 juillet 1918. 

4. Jacques Portalis (5.v111), né à Hornoy, le 30 août 1921. Il suit, 
branche B. 

s. Charles Portalis (5.v111), né à Colmar (Haut-Rhin), le 2 février 
1924. Il suit, branche C. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Waldemar, vicomte Portalis (5.v1i1), né à Hornoy (Somme) le 
27 mars 1915, marié à Paris, le 24 avril 1957, à Micheline Du 
Vergier. 

Dont, d’un premier mariage: 

Waldemar René Portalis, né à Fez (Maroc) le 8 avril 1945. 


IX? DEGRÉ 


Branche B 


Jacques Jean Marie Casimir, baron Portaliss.(vim),néaHornoy,le 
3oaoût 1921, chef de bataillon d’infanterie aéroportée, chevalier de 
laLégiond’honneur, croix de Guerre 39-45, croix de Guerre T.O.E. 
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Marié à Paris vi’, le 2 janvier 1946, à Geneviève Delamain. 
Dont: 
1. Jean Christophe Portalis (5.1x), né en camp d’Auvours 
(Sarthe), le 9 décembre 1946. 
2. Pascale Portalis (5.1x), née 4 Bayonne (Basses-Pyrénées), le 
30 juin 1948. 
3. Alain Michel Portalis (5.1x), né à Bayonne, le 4 mars 1950. 
4. Fabienne Portalis (5.1x), née à Pau (Basses-Pyrénées), le 
11 juillet 195 4. 
5. Gildas Portalis (5.1x), né à Pau, le 14 septembre 1955. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Branche C 


Charles baron Portalis ($.vrr1), né à Colmar, le 2 février 1924. 
Marié à Paris (xvi°), le ró avril 1951, à Monique de Joly, née à 
Paris (xvi*), le 7 octobre 1927, fille de Pierre de Joly*!, chevalier 
de la Légion d’honneur, et de Marguerite Gavois. 
Dont: 
1. François Marie Philippe Portalis (5.1x), né à Tuléar (Mada- 
gascar, le 2 juin 1952. 
2. Anne Marguerite Antoinette Sidonie Portalis (5.1x), née à 
Tuléar (Madagascar), le 16 mai 1954. 
3. Hubert Portalis (5.1x), né à Saint-Brieuc (Côtes-du-Nord), 
le 21 juillet 1958. Mort accidentellement à Vraignes-les-Hor- 
noy (Somme), le 18 août 1963. 


IX? DEGRÉ 
Famille Destremau 


Jeanne Adrienne Léonie Portalis (5.v111), née à Provins (Seine- 
et-Marne), le 11 mai 1913. 

Mariée à Haguenau (Bas-Rhin), le 30 juin 193r, à Jean Destre- 
mau, colonel d’infanterie, officier de la Légion d'honneur, croix 


% Joly: d’azur au chevron d’or d'or et en pointe de 3 fers de lance de 
accompagné en chef de 3 étoiles aussi même la pointe renversée. 
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de Guerre 39-45, croix de Guerre T.O.E. Silver Star, né à Epernay 

(Marne), le 4 août 1904, tué sur le Mékong près de Vin-Long 

(Indochine) le 18 février 1948; fils de Félix Destremau, général de 

division, commandeur de la Légion d’honneur, croix de guerre 

14-18, compagnon de l'Ordre du Bain, commandeur du Lion 

Blanc de Tchécoslovaquie, et de Renée Malinet. 

Dont: 

1. Yvonne Destremau (5.1x), née à Haguenau (Bas-Rhin), le 
25 mars 1932. Mariée à Chelmsford (Essex, Grande-Bretagne), 
le 29 mars 1963, à Jan James. 

2. Olivier Destremau (5.1x), né 4 Haguenau (Bas-Rhin), le 10 
mai 1933. Il suit. 

3. Dominique Destremau (5.1x), née à Reims (Marne), le 2 août 
1936. 

4. Bertrand Destremau (5.1x), né 4 Tlemcen (Oranie), le 12 
novembre 1946. 

X° DEGRÉ 

Olivier Destremau (5.1x), capitaine d’infanterie, né 4 Hague- 
nau (Bas-Rhin) le 10 mai 1933. 

Marié a Jujurieux (Ain), le 22 août 1959, a Odile Teissier, fille 
d’Henri Teissier, général de brigade de l’ Armée de Pair, comman- 
deur de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 39-45, et de Marie 
Richard (laquelle est sceur d’Antoine Richard, époux de Nicole 
de Glos). 

Dont: 

r. Patrick Destremau (5.x), né à Alger, le 1** décembre 1960. 

2. Thierry Destremau (5.x), néà Clermont-Ferrand,le janvier 
1964. 

IX° DEGRÉ 


Famille Hecquet de Beaufort 


HECQUET DE BEAUFORT 
De gueules au pélican d’or sur sa piété de même 


Anne de Glos (5.v111), née à Ourscamp (Oise), le 15 avril 1905, 
fille de Gaston Paul Henri de Glos et de Jeannie Moral. 
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Mariée à Ourscamp le 26 janvier 1928 à Claude Hecquet de 
Beaufort, né à Beauvoir Hocquincourt (Somme), le 16 mai 1907. 
Engagé volontaire en 1939, assassiné à Dreuil (Somme), le 31 
août 1944; fils de Pierre Hecquet de Beaufort et de Suzanne 
d’Aumale. 

Dont: 

1. Yan Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), né 4 Beauvoir Hocquincourt 
(Somme), le 12 mars 1929. Il suit. 

2. Chantal Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir le 14 juin 
1930. Elle suit, famille Pouyé. 

3- Monique Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir, le 9 mars 
1932. Elle suit, famille Jourdain de Thieulloy. 

4. Nicole Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir, le 27 avril 
1933- Elle suit, famille Poulain. 

5. Arlette Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir le 5 décem- 
bre 1935. Elle suit, famille Du Passage. 

6. Anita Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir, le 25 juillet 
1937. 

7. Solange Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir, le 3 
décembre 1940. Elle suit, famille de Lestrange. 

8. Dominique Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née 4 Beauvoir, le 
3 aout 1943. 

9. Pierre Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), né à Beauvoir, le 14 octobre 
1944. 


X° DEGRÉ 


Yan Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), né à Beauvoir Hocquincourt 
(Somme), le 12 mars 1929. 

Marié à Frohen (Somme), le r= septembre 1955, à Sylviane Du 
Passage, fille née à Frohen-le-Grand (Somme), le 16 juillet 1937, 
d’Edouard Guy, comte Du Passage et de Jacqueline de Vienne. 

Dont: 

1. Patricia Hecquet de Beaufort (5.x), née à Beauvoir, le 2 juin 
1956. 
2. Jean Hecquet de Beaufort (5.x), né à Beauvoir, le r° mai 1958. 
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X° DEGRÉ 
Famille Pouyé 


Chantal Hecquet de Beaufort, née à Beauvoir Hocquincourt 
(Somme), le 14 juin 1930. 

Mariée à Beauvoir Hocquincourt, le 16 mai 1950, à Henri 
Pouye, né à Paris, le 4 novembre 1924, fils de Jean Joseph Pouyé, 
et de Cécile Guerillon. 

Dont: 

1. Bertrand Pouyé (5.x), né à Beauvoir le 16 avril 1951. 

2. Hubert Pouyé (5.x), né à La Celle-sur-Loire (Nièvre), le 
16 mai 1952. 

3. Jean Christophe Pouyé (5.x), né à La Celle-sur-Loire (Nièvre), 
le 13 mai 1954. 

4. Caroline Pouyé (5.x), née à La Celle-sur-Loire (Nièvre), le 
1° mars 1956. 

5. Hugues Pouyé (5.x), né à Faremoutiers (Seine-et-Marne), le 
24 Mars 1963. 

6. Olivier Pouyé (5.x), né à Faremoutiers (Seine-et-Marne), le 
24 Mars 1965. 


X° DEGRE 
Famille Jourdain de Thieulloy 


JOURDAIN DE THIEULLOY 
D’or au daim passant au naturel accompagné a dextre d’un arbre a 
3 couronnes de sinople terrassé du méme, a senestre d’une nuée 
d’azur chargée d’une étoile d’argent, au chef de sinople chargé d’une 
croix ancrée d’or 


Monique Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir Hocquin- 
court (Somme), le 9 mars 1932. 

Mariée à Beauvoir Hocquincourt, le 7 novembre 1956, à Yves 
Jourdain de Thieulloy, fils né à Châteaubriand (Loire-Atlan- 
tique), le 15 décembre 1931, de Jacques, comte Jourdain de 
Thieulloy, et de Henriette Cauvel de Beauvillé. 

Dont: 
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1. Albane Jourdain de Thieulloy (5.x), née à Beauvoir Hocquin- 
court, le 9 septembre 1957. 

2. Eric Jourdain de Thieulloy (5.x), né à Beauvoir Hocquincourt, 
le 3 juillet 1959. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Famille Poulain 


Nicole Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir, le 27 avril 
1933. 

Mariée à Beauvoir Hocquincourt, le 7 octobre 1959, à Francis 
Poulain, fils né à Amiens (Somme), le r= août 1933, de Michel 
Poulain et de Nelly Duc. 

Dont: 

1. Jérôme Poulain (5.x), né à Amiens, le 26 août 1960. 
2. Emeric Poulain (5.x), né à Amiens, le 1“ juin 1963. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Famille Du Passage 


DU PASSAGE 
De sable à 3 fasces ondées d’or 


Arlette Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir Hocquin- 
court (Somme), le 5 décembre 1935. 

Mariée 4 Beauvoir Hocquincourt (Somme), le 3 septembre 
1960, à Guy comte Du Passage, fils né à Frohen-le-Grand 
(Somme), le r“ juin 1935, d’Edouard Guy, comte Du Passage, et 
de Jacqueline de Vienne. 

Dont: 

1. Sonia Du Passage (5.1x), née à Frohen-le-Grand (Somme), le 
Iy septembre 1961. 

2. Laetitia Sabine Marie Du Passage (5.1x), née à Frohen-le- 
Grand (Somme), le 22 aotit 1964. 
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X° DEGRÉ 
Famille de Lestrange 


LESTRANGE 
De gueules à 2 lions adossés d’or surmontés d’un léopard d’argent 


Solange Hecquet de Beaufort (5.1x), née à Beauvoir Hocquin- 
court (Somme), le 5 décembre 1940. 

Mariée à Beauvoir Hocquincourt (Somme), le 6 juin 1964, à 
Audouin, vicomte de Lestrange, né à Paris, le 22 janvier 1930, fils 
de Pierre, vicomte de Lestrange, et de Christiane Du Passage. 

Dont: 

1. Amaury de Lestrange (5.x), né à Paris, le 17 mars 1965. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Famille Richard 


Nicole de Glos (vir), née à Ourscamp (Oise), le rr octobre 
1909, fille de Gaston Paul Henri de Glos et de Jeannie Moral. 
Mariée à Ourscamp (Oise), le 11 août 1934, à Antoine Richard, 
né à Lyon, le 17 décembre 1908, fils d’André Richard, et de Marie 
Antoinette de La Rochette. 
Dont: 
1. Anick Richard (5.1x), née à Ourscamp, le 3 juillet 1935. 
2. Claude Richard (5.1x), née à Ourscamp, le 5 octobre 1936. 
3. Gilles Richard (5.1x), né à Ourscamp, le 29 août 1938. 
4. Christian Richard (5.1x), né à Ourscamp, le 22 mars 1940. 
5. Bernard Richard (5.1x), né à Ourscamp, le 1°° mai 1942. 
6. Marie France Richard (5.1x), née à Ourscamp, le 14 janvier 
1945. 
. Hubert Richard (5.1x), né à Ourscamp, le 22 janvier 1946. 
. Alain Richard (5.1x), né à Ourscamp, le 15 janvier 1948. 


on 
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VII‘ DEGRÉ 
Famille de Dompierre d’ Hornoy 
Branche B 


Paul Victor Albéric de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v) (x11° degré- 
bis de cette famille), né à Hornoy, le 25 janvier 1814, mort au cha- 
teau de Fourdrinoy, prés de Picquigny (Somme), le 12 janvier 
1896; fils de Charles François Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy et 
d’Adélaide Hélène de Fayet. 

Elève de deuxième classe au Collège royal de marine, le 12 no- 
vembre 1828; enseigne de vaisseau le 6 janvier 1834, en non-acti- 
vité pour infirmités temporaires, le 18 décembre 1837; passé capi- 
taine dans l’infanterie de marine, le 6 mars 1839; démissionnaire le 
31 août 1840*, chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, maire de Fourdri- 
noy (Somme), président du Conseil d’arrondissement d’Amiens. 

Marié a Lille le 10 janvier 1841, à Julie Louise Marie Fievet, née 
à Lille, le 12 février 1820, morte à Fourdrinoy, le 25 mars 1880; 
fille de Adrien Louis Joseph Ferdinand Fievet, chevalier de la 
Légion d’honneur, et de Julie Lombard de Cauwe. 

Dont: 

1. Louis Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), né à Fourdrinoy 
(Somme), le 24 juillet 1842. Il suit. 

2. Marie Clémence de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Lille, 
le 20 février 1845, morte a Lille, le 20 mai 1846. 

3. Léon Pierre de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.vr), né à Lille le 26 jan- 
vier 1847, mort 4 Amiens, au collége des Péres jésuites, le 
12 mars 1859. 

4. Marie Clémence de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Lille, 
le 26 juin 1859, décédée au pensionnat du Sacré Cœur à Amiens, 
le 21 décembre 1866. 

5. Berthe Adèle de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4 et 6.v1), née à Four- 
drinoy, le 30 mai 1853. Elle suit dans la famille Teilhard de 
Chardin. 


32 état de services: Ministère de la 
Guerre. 
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6. Louise de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née à Fourdrinoy, le 
25 janvier 1862, religieuse de P Ordre du Sacré Cœur de Jésus, 
morte au couvent de Brugelette (Belgique), le 7 mai 1918. 


VII? DEGRÉ 


Louis Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), né au château de 
Fourdrinoy (Somme), le 24 juillet 1842, mort en ce même lieu, le 
12 janvier 1895, conseiller de Préfecture du Pas-de-Calais. 

Marié à Vermanvillers (Somme), le 10 mai 1868, à Louise Cla- 
risse Grandsire, née à Amiens, le 28 avril 1844, morte au chateau 
du Haut-Buisson prés Marquise (Pas-de-Calais), le 5 octobre 

1901: fille de Louis Adolphe Grandsire et de Marie Adélaïde 

Joséphine Grandsire. 

Dont: 

r. Adélaïde Marie Julie Yvonne de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.v11), 
née a Wailly (Pas-de-Calais), le 16 juillet 1870. Elle suit, 
famille de Fontanges. 

2. Agnès Marie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.v11), née à Arras (Pas- 
de-Calais), le 1* mai 1872. Elle suit, famille Du Peloux de Praron. 

3. Marie Yolande de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.vir), née à Arras, 
le 26 janvier 1877. Elle suit, famille de France. 

4. Jehan de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.vi1), né à Saint-Inglevert 
(Pas-de-Calais), le 3 septembre 1888, mort au chateau du 
Haut-Buisson, à Saint-Inglevert (Pas-de-Calais), le mai 
1957. 

VIII‘ DEGRÉ 


Famille de Fontanges 


DE FONTANGES 
De gueules au chef d’or chargé de 3 fleurs de lys azur 


Adélaïde Marie Julie Yvonne de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.vi1), 
née à Wailly (Pas-de-Calais), le 16 juillet 1870, morte à Noyers- 
les-Andelys (Eure), le 9 novembre 1945; fille de Louis Victor de 
Dompierre d’Hornoy, et de Louise Clarisse Grandsire. 
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Mariée à Saint-Inglevert (Pas-de-Calais), le 20 août 1891, à 
Joseph Olivier, comte de Fontanges, né à Rueil (Seine-et-Oise), 
le 11 avril 1865, mort à Noyers-les-Andelys (Eure), le 16 juin 
1936, capitaine d'infanterie, officier de la Légion d’honneur; fils de 
Louis, comte de Fontanges de Couzan, général de division, com- 
mandeur de la Légion d'honneur, et de Noémie Audibert. 

Sans postérité. 

VIII? DEGRÉ 
Famille Du Peloux de Praron 


DU PELOUX DE PRARON 
D’argent au sautoir engrelé d’azur 


Agnès Marie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.vi1), née à Arras (Pas- 
de-Calais), le 1° mai 1872, morte à Amiens, le 13 mai 1934, fille de 
Louis Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy, et de Louise Clarisse 
Grandsire. 

Mariée au Haut-Buisson, paroisse et commune de Saint-Ingle- 
vert (Pas-de-Calais), le 9 juillet 1895, 4 Léon Jacques Marie 
Aymard, vicomte Du Peloux de Praron, né au chateau du Brétail 
près Perreux (Loire), le 28 décembre 1861, capitaine de dragons, 
mort au méme lieu, le 4 septembre 1909; fils de Ludovic Philibert 
Marie, comte Du Peloux de Praron, et de Valentine Céleste Marie 
de Longchamp. 

Dont: 

I. Robert Léon Ludovic Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.vuit), né à 
Dinan (Côtes-du-Nord), le 7 juillet 1896. Il suit, branche A. 

2. Gonzague Marie Olivier Valentin Du Peloux de Praron 
(G.vir1), né à Dinan, le o octobre 1897. Il suivra, branche B. 

3- Xavier Marie Charles Yves Du Peloux de Praron (6.vim1), né à 
Saint-Etienne (Loire), le 16 décembre 1898. Il suivra, bran- 
che C. 

4. Bernard Emmanuel Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.vurr), né à 
Saint-Etienne (Loire), le 27 février 1900. Il suivra, branche D. 

5. Solange Henriette Berthe Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.VII1), 
née à Saint-Etienne, le 24 juillet 1901. Sans alliance. 
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6. Chantal Du Peloux de Praron (6.vrrr), née à Saint-Etienne, le 

9 novembre 1902 
Mariée en la chapelle du château de Noyers-les-Andelys 

(Eure), le 18 septembre 1947, à René Xhignesse, fils né à Saint- 
Martin-de-Valgalgues, le 11 septembre 1898, d’Erasme Xhig- 
nesse, et de Jeanne Gay Du Perron. 

7. André Du Peloux de Praron (6.vu1), né à Saint-Etienne, le 
18 décembre 1903. Il suivra aussi, branche E. 

8. Eudes Du Peloux de Praron (6.vii1), né à Saint-Etienne, le 
7 aout 1905. Sans alliance. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Robert Léon Ludovic Marie, comte Du Peloux de Praron 
(6.virr), né à Dinan (Côtes-du-Nord), le 7 juillet 1896. 

Marié à Rinxent (Pas-de-Calais), le 14 septembre 1921, à 
Godelaine Marie Jeanne Françoise Andrée de Villecot de Rinc- 
quesen*, née à Rinxent (Pas-de-Calais), le 11 octobre 1898, fille 
de Louis Alfred de Villecot de Rincquesen, et de Sabine Marie 
Clémence Delphine Louise de Viry. 

Dont: 

1. Gérald Marie Gonzague Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à 
Rinxent le 4 août 1922. Sans alliance. 

2. Alain Marie François Du Peloux de Praron (5.1x), né à Rin- 
xent, le 26 juin 1924, chevalier d’honneur et de dévotion de 
l'Ordre de Malte. 

3. Gilbert Aymard Marie Xavier Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
a Rinxent, le 24 septembre 1926. Il suit, branche A. 

4. Elizabeth Marie Albane Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née a 
Rinxent, le 28 août 1930. 

5. Bertrand Gérard Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né a 
Rinxent, le 28 janvier 1933. Il suivra, branche B. 


33 Rincquesen: d’azur à 3 fasces 
ondées d’or. 
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X° DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Gilbert Aymard Marie Xavier Du Peloux de Praron (5.1x), né 
à Rinxent (Pas-de-Calais), le 24 septembre 1926. 

Marié à Saint-Victor-d’Epine par Brionne (Eure), le 12 novem- 
bre 1955, à Anne de Tessiéres*, née à Alizay (Eure), le 20 octobre 
1928, fille d'Henry, vicomte de Tessières, et d’Elizabeth de 
Kesling. 

Dont: 

1. Dominique Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Rouen, le 4 octo- 
bre 1956. 

2. Emmanuel Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Rouen, le 6 juin 
1958. 

3. Patricia Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Rouen, le 10 décem- 
bre 1959. 

4. Christine Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Rouen, le 9 juin 


1963. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche B 


Bertrand Gérard Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à 
Rinxent, le 28 janvier 1933. 

Marié à Neuilly-sur-Seine, église Saint-Pierre de Neuilly, le 
7 juin 1958, à Claude Morizot, fille de Jacques Morizot, et de 
Gisèle Richard d’Aulnay. Sans postérité en 1965. 


IX° DEGRÉ 


Branche B 


Gonzague Marie Olivier Valentin, vicomte Du Peloux de Pra- 
ron (6.v1), né à Dinan (Cótes-du-Nord), le 9 octobre 1897. 


34 Tessières: échiqueté d’argent et de 
gueules. 
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Marié à Rennes, le 4 janvier 1923, à Renée Marie Jacqueline 
Brunet de La Charie®, fille de Jacques Marie Joseph Brunet de 
La Charie, et de Marie de La Monneraye. 

1. Christian Marie Jacques René Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
à Boulay, commune de Guédéniau (Maine-et-Loire) où nai- 
tront aussi ses frères et sœurs, le 8 février 1924. Il suit, bran- 
che A. 

2. Guy Marie Xavier Gérard Du Peloux de Praron (G.1x), né le 
6 janvier 1925. 

3. Jacques Marie Henri Gonzague Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
le 7 septembre 1926. Il suit aussi, branche B. 

4. Bernard Aymond Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né le 
15 novembre 1929. Il suit branche C. 

5. Aymard Marie Joseph Georges Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
le 7 mars 1936. Il suivra, branche D. 

6. Marie Antoinette Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née le 10 juillet 


1942. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Christian Marie Jacques René Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
au Boulay, commune de Guédéniau (Maine-et-Loire), le 8 février 
1924. 

Marié à Poitiers, le 15 septembre 1951, à Jacqueline de Beau- 
corps**, née à Tunis, de Jean, vicomte de Beaucorps, colonel, offi- 
cier de la Légion d'honneur, croix de Guerre 39-45 et T.O.E., 
et de Marie Thérèse de Saint-Pol. 

Dont: 

r. Hugues Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Poitiers, le 7 mai 1953. 
2. Armand Du Peloux de Praron (5.x), né à Poitiers, le 3 mai 1955. 
3. Thierry Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Lille, le 21 septembre 


1957- 


35 La Charie: d’azuralatour d’or ac- et d’un croissant de même en pointe. 
compagnée en chef de 2 étoiles d’argent 36 Beaucorps: d’azur a 2 fasces d’or. 
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4. Bertrand Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Paris, le 22 décembre 
1958. 

5. Véronique Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Paris, le 3 sep- 
tembre 1964. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche B 


Jacques Marie Henri Gonzague Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
au Boulay, commune de Guédéniau (Maine-et-Loire), le 7 sep- 
tembre 1926. 

Marié à Vannes (Morbihan), le 6 décembre 1958, à Michelle de 
Mauduit Du Plessix”, née à Orléans, fille de Ernest de Mauduit 
Du Plessix, et d’Antoinette de Rodellec Du Porzic. 

Dont: 

1. Anne Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Vannes, le 24 décembre 
1959. 

2. Benoît Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Longué (Maine-et- 
Loire), le 24 décembre 1960. 

3- Marc Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Angers, le 18 décembre 
1961. 

4. Olivier Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), né à Baugé (Maine-et- 
Loire), le 25 août 1962. 

5- Christine Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Baugé, le 31 août 
1964. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche C 
Bernard Aymond Marie Alphonse Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), 


né au Boulay, commune de Guédéniau (Maine-et-Loire), le 
15 novembre 1929. 


37 Mauduit: d’or au chevron d’azur 
accompagné de 3 molettes de sable 
2 en chef et 1 en pointe. 
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Marié à Avignon, et en l’église Saint-Pierre de cette ville, le 
2 janvier 1965, à Eliane Chavasse, fille née au Poncet (Vaucluse), 
le 1 novembre 1937, de Jules Chavasse et de Catherine de 
Bertereche de Menditte. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche D 


Aymard Marie Joseph Georges Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né 
au Boulay, commune de Guédéniau (Maine-et-Loire), le 7 mars 
1936. 

Marié à Renazé (Mayenne), le 5 août 1961, à Marie France 
Renoux, fille d’Anatole Renoux, et de Gabrielle Tellier. 

Dont: 

1. Laure Du Peloux de Praron (6.x), née à Renazé, le 27 septem- 
bre 1964. 


IX? DEGRÉ 
Branche C 


Xavier Marie Charles Yves, vicomte Du Peloux de Praron 
(6.vur), né à Saint-Etienne (Loire), le 16 décembre 1898. 

Marié à Noyers-les-Andelys (Eure), le 15 mai 1943, à Monique 
de Mathan®, fille née à Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes), le 1° mai 1911, 
de Jean, comte de Mathan, et de Jeanne de Limairac. 

Dont: 

1. Agnès Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née à Versailles, le 29 août 
1944. 

2. Brigitte Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née a Versailles, le 4 sep- 
tembre 1946. 

3. Béatrice Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née a Versailles, le 
2 novembre 1949. 


38 Mathan: parti en 1 de gueules à d’or posé en chef, au 2 d’azur à 5 fleurs 
2 jumelles d’or au lion passant aussi de lys d’or posées en forme de croix. 
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IX? DEGRÉ 
Branche D 


Bernard Emmanuel Marie, vicomte Du Peloux de Praron 
(G.vrrr), né à Saint-Etienne (Loire), le 27 février 1900. 

Marié à Lourdes (Hautes-Pyrénées), le 23 décembre 1943, à 
Odile Claude Perrine Marie de Mathan, fille née à Orléans, le 
9 mai 1915, de Jean, comte de Mathan, et de Jeanne de Limairac. 

Dont: 

1. Edith Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née à Versailles, le 24 sep- 
tembre 1914, morte le 11 février 1945. 

2. Martine Jacqueline Marie Godeléne Du Peloux de Praron 
(6.1x), née a Versailles, le 14 mars 1946. 

3. Patrick André Marie Elie Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né a 
Versailles, le 6 février 1948. 

4. Nicole Marie Pierre Renée Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), née a 
Versailles, le 11 mars 1950. 

s. Hervé Louis Marie Germain Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à 
Versailles, le 23 janvier 1953. 

6. Pierre Louis Marie Germain Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à 
Versailles, le 23 janvier 1953, jumeau. 

7. Marie Noëlle Patricia Martine Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x, née 
a Versailles, le 25 décembre 1958. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Branche E 


André Marie Du Peloux de Praron (6.v111), né à Saint-Etienne 
(Loire), le 18 décembre 1903. 

Marié à Roanne (Loire), le 21 décembre 1936, à Marie Paule 
Marcelle Dechelette, fille d'Antoine Dechelette, et de N. 
de Bure. 

Dont: 
1. Gilles Marie Antoine Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à Noyon 

(Oise), le 8 février 1938. 
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2. Régis Marie Gonzague Du Peloux de Praron (6.1x), né à 
Roanne (Loire), le 5 novembre 1940. 


VIII DEGRÉ 
Famille de France 


Marie Yolande de Dompierre d’Hornoy (6.vir), née à Arras 
(Pas-de-Calais), le 26 janvier 1877, fille de Louis Victor de Dom- 
pierre d’Hornoy, et de Louise Clarisse Grandsire, morte a Belle- 
Houllefort (Pas-de-Calais), le 28 août 1929. 

Mariée au chateau du Haut-Buisson prés Marquise (Pas-de- 
Calais), le 23 avril 1901, à Ghislain Charles Marie de France”, né 
à Boulogne-sur-Mer, le 8 octobre 1876, mort à Wissant (Pas- 
de-Calais), le 30 novembre 1951, fils de Joseph de France et 
d’Emmeline de Rocquigny Du Fayel. 

Dont une fille unique: Charlotte de France (6.vii1), née au 
Haut-Buisson, le 9 mars 1902. Elle suit, famille Mery de Mon- 


tigny. 
IX° DEGRÉ 
Famille Mery de Montigny 


Charlotte de France (G.vrr1), née au Haut-Buisson, le 9 mars 
1902, morte à Belle-Houllefort (Pas-de-Calais), le 30 avril 1958. 

Mariée à Belle-Houllefort (Pas-de-Calais), le 30 septembre 
1930 à Robert Mery de Montigny“, fils né à Lille (Nord), le 21 
janvier 1903, de Gaston Frédéric Victor Mery de Montigny, et 
de Geneviève Louise Houze. 

Dont: 

1. Philippe Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort 

(Pas-de-Calais), le r° septembre 1931. Il suit. 


39 France: fascé d’argent et d’azur, 40 Mery de Montigny: échiqueté d’ar- 
argent chargé de 6 fleurs de lys de gent et d’azur à la bande engrelée de 
gueules 3, 2, 1. gueules brochant. 
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2. Jacques Méry de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort, le 
2 novembre 1935. Il suit. 

3. Ide Mery de Montigny (6.1x), née à Belle-Houllefort, le 11 
janvier 1939. 

4. Godefroy Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort, le 
31 Mars 1940. 

5- Boudouin Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort, le 
6 septembre 1941, mort accidentellement, le 18 août 1964. 

6. Olivier Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort, le 


8 août 1945, mort au même lieu le 7 mai 1947. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Philippe Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort, le 
I° septembre 1931. Ingénieur C.N.A.M. 

Marié à Roubaix (Nord), le 15 juin 1960, à Françoise Mulliez, 
fille née à Roubais, le 12 septembre 1935, de Gérard Mulliez, et de 
Françoise Cavrois, fixés à Lambersart (Nord). 

Dont: 

1. Carole Mery de Montigny (6.x), née à Lille (Nord), le 20 avril 
1961. 
2. Manuela Mery de Montigny (6.x), née à Lille (Nord), le 30 
mars 1963. 
X° DEGRÉ 
Branche B 


Jacques Mery de Montigny (6.1x), né à Belle-Houllefort (Pas- 
de-Calais), le 2 novembre 1935. 

Marié à Bernieulles (Pas-de-Calais), le 13 juillet 1959, à Isabelle 
Bon, fille née à Bernieulles, le 11 mars 1933, de Louis Bon, et de 
Marie Thérèse de Bretagne. 

Dont: 

1. Ghislaine Mery de Montigny (6.x), née à Boulogne-sur-Mer 
(Pas-de-Calais), le 14 octobre 1960. 
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2. Bénédicte Mery de Montigny (6.x), née à Boulogne-sur-Mer 


(Pas-de-Calais), le 5 janvier 1962. 


3- Marc Mery de Montigny (6.x), né à Boulogne-sur-Mer (Pas- 


de-Calais), le 11 juillet 1963. 


VII? DEGRÉ 
Famille Teilhard de Chardin 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
Ecartelé aux 1 et 4 d’or au tilleul arraché de sinople enflammé de 
gueules, au chef d’azur chargé de 3 étoiles d’argent: aux 2 et 3 d’azur 
a 2 bars adossés d’or accompagnés de 4 besants d’argent 


Berthe Adèle de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4 et 7.v1), née au châ- 


teau de Fourdrinoy (Somme), le 30 mai 1853, morte au chateau 
de Sarcenat (Puy-de-Dôme), le 17 février 1936, fille d’Albéric de 
Dompierre d’Hornoy, et de Julie Fievet. 


Mariée à Fourdrinoy, le 18 mai 1875, à Alexandre Victor 


Emmanuel Teilhard de Chardin, né à Clermont-Ferrand, le 
31 mai 1844, mort a Sarcenat le 11 février 1932, ancien éléve de 
l'Ecole des Chartes, fils de Pierre Teilhard, et de Marie Margue- 


rite Victoire Barron de Chardin. 


Dont: 


. Albéric Cérice Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.v11), né à 


Clermont-Ferrand, le 7 mars 1876, mort sans alliance 4 Sar- 
cenat, le 27 septembre 1902. Enseigne de vaisseau. 


. Josèphe Marie Gabrielle, dite Marielle Teilhard de Chardin 


(7-vID, née à Clermont-Ferrand, le 23 août 1877, morte à 
Clermont-Ferrand, le 23 janvier 1881. 


. Françoise Alberte Marie Josèphe Teilhard de Chardin (7.vin), 


née au chateau de Sarcenat, le 4 mai 1879, morte en Chine, à 
Shangai, le 11 juin 1911. Supérieure des Petites sceurs des 
pauvres. 


. Marie Joseph Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), né au châ- 


teau de Sarcenat, le r° mai 1881, mort à New York (Etats- 
Unis), le 10 avril 1955. Religieux de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
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paléontologiste et philosophe, directeur des musées de Pékin, 
docteur ès-sciences, membre de l’Académie des sciences, 
officier de la Légion d’honneur, médaille militaire, croix de 
Guerre 1914-1918. 


. Marguerite Marie Josèphe Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), née au 


chateau de Sarcenat, le 18 mars 1883, morte 4 Durtol (Puy- 
de Dôme), le 17 avril 1936, présidente de l’Union catholique 
des malades. 


. Gabriel Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.v11), né au châ- 


teau de Sarcenat, le 15 avril 1885. Il suit, branche A. 


. Olivier Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.v11), né au châ- 


teau de Sarcenat, le 22 avril 1887. Ingénieur des Mines, direc- 
teur des mines de Boléo au Mexique, capitaine d’artillerie, 
chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre. Tué au 
Mont Kemmel, le 3 mars 1918. Sans alliance. 


. Astorg Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), né au châ- 


teau de Sarcenat, le 25 août 1880. Il suit, branche B. 
Louise Marie Josèphe Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), née au 
chateau de Sarcenat, le 2 novembre 1891, morte le 4 août 1904. 


10. Gonzague Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.vrr), né au 


II 


château de Sarcenat, le 5 novembre 1893. Tué au combat de 
Fontenoy (Aisne), le 12 novembre 1914; médaille militaire, 
croix de Guerre. Sans alliance. 


. Victor Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.v11), né à Cler- 


mont-Ferrand, le 1* janvier 1896. Il suit, branche C. 


VIII? DEGRÉ 
Branche A 


Gabriel Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7-vI), né au châ- 


teau de Sarcenat, le 15 avril 1885, mort au chateau de Murol par 
Luzillat (Puy-de-Dôme), le 29 octobre 1941. Ingénieur des Arts 
et Manufactures, commandant dans l'Armée de lair, maire de 
Luzillat, chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre. 
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Marié à Saint-Geoire-en-Valdaine (Isère), le 16novembre 1915, 
à Marie Antoinette Lucile Caroline Jeannerod, fille née à Pont- 
Saint-Esprit (Gard), le 28 juin 1909, morte au château de Murol, le 
6 avril 1958, de Charles Louis Jeannerod, chef de bataillon, et de 
Caroline Alice Antoinette Vallier. 
Dont: 
r. François Régis Teilhard de Chardin (7.vun, né à Clermont- 
Ferrand, le 9 décembre 1924. Il suit. 
2. Marie Antoinette Teilhard de Chardin (7.vur1), née jumelle à 
Clermont-Ferrand, le 9 décembre 1924. Elle suit, famille de 
Lavernée. 


IX? DEGRÉ 


François Régis Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir1), ci-dessus, né a 
Clermont-Ferrand, le 9 décembre 1924. 

Marié à Clermont-Ferrand, le 26 mai 1956, à Arlette de Salmon 
de Loiray“!, fille née à Lyon (Rhône), le 9 mars 1936, du comte 
Pierre de Salmon de Loiray, et de N. . . . Cottin. 

Dont: 

1. Olivier Teilhard de Chardin (7.1x), né à Chamaliéres (Puy- 
de-Dôme), le 5 mars 1957. 

2. Béatrice Teilhard de Chardin (7.1x), née 4 Chamaliéres, le 
28 avril 1959. 

3. Philippe Teilhard de Chardin (7.1x), né à Chamalières, le 


22 aout 1963. 
IX° DEGRÉ 
Famille Gailliard de Lavernée 


Marie Antoinette Teilhard de Chardin (7.v111), née à Clermont- 
Ferrand, le 9 décembre 1924. 

Mariée à Luzillat (Puy-de-Dôme), le 18 septembre 1946, à 
Gonzague Marie Henri Gailliard de Lavernée, né à Saint-Martin- 
du-Mont (Ain), le 12 avril 1922. 


41 Salmon de Loiray: d’azur au che- lion arrachées du même lampassées de 
vron d’or accompagné de 3 têtes de gueules. 
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Dont: 
1. Chantal Gailliard de Lavernée (7.1x), née à Lyon, le 8 novem- 
bre 1947. 
2. GérardGailliardde Lavernée(7.1x),néa Lyon,le25 février 1949. 
3. Christian Gailliard de Lavernée(7.1x),né à Lyon, le 2 mai 1950. 
4. Albéric Gailliard de Lavernée (7.1x), né 4 Lyon, le 8 mai 1954. 


VIII? DEGRÉ 
Branche B 
Astorg Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), né au chateau 


de Sarcenat, le 25 août 1889. Président du Conseil d’administration 
de la Compagnie d’assurances ‘Le Nord’, administrateur, direc- 
teur général de la Compagnie des docks et entrepôts de Marseille, 
officier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre, Military cross. 
Marié à Paris vit, le 28 décembre 1918, à Antoinette Marie 
Louise Caroline Levert*, fille de Charles Maurice Levert, et de 
Marie Gabrielle Alice Gérard. 
Dont: 

1. Olivier Maurice Astorg Marie Teilhard de Chardin (7.vin), 
attaché au Commandement en chef francais en Allemagne, 
puis au Commissariat des Affaires allemandes, né à Paris vir‘, 
le 1* avril 1920, mort accidentellement aux Moulins-par- 
Billon (Puy-de-Dôme), le 22 juillet 1947. Sans alliance. 

2. Françoise Teilhard de Chardin (7.virr), née à Paris vire, le 
29 juillet 1923. Elle suit, famille Du Passage. 


IX° DEGRÉ 
Famille Du Passage 


Françoise Teilhard de Chardin (7.vi1), née à Paris vire, le 
29 juillet 1923. 


42 Levert: coupé dargent et de 
gueules. 
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Mariée à Paris vir’, le 6 août 1948, à Henri, vicomte Du Pas- 
sage“, croix de Guerre 1939-1945, fils né à Saumur, le 24 octobre 
1922, de Gaston, vicomte Du Passage, lieutenant-colonel, officier 
de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 1914-1918, et 1939-1945, 
et d’Antoinette de Martimprey. 

Dont: 

1. Olivier Du Passage (7.1x), né à Paris, le 2 mars 1940. 

2. Emmanuel Du Passage (7.1x), né à Paris, le 30 avril 1950. 

3. Bertrand Du Passage (7.1x), né à Paris, le 17 septembre 1952. 
4. François Xavier Du Passage (7.1x), né à Paris, le 24 mai 1954. 
5- Marie Du Passage (7.1x), née à Paris, le 24 décembre 1958. 


VIII DEGRÉ 
Branche C 
Victor Marie Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), né à Cler- 


mont-Ferrand, le 1* janvier 1896, mort au château de Sarcenat, le 

31 octobre 1934. Ancien élève de Saint-Cyr, capitaine d’état-major, 

chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 1914-1918. 
Marié a Paris, le 20 mai 1924, à Marguerite Louise Joséphe 

Caillard d’Ailliéres*, fille d’Alexandre Etienne Caillard d’Ail- 

liéres, et de Louise Marie Isabelle Billard de Saint-Laumer. 
Dont: 

I. Lsabelle Louise Marie Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir), née à Sar- 
cenat, le 29 juin 1929. Elle suit, famille de Cahouet. 

2. Bernard Max Joseph Teilhard de Chardin (7.vur), né à Sarce- 
nat, le 27 juin 1930. Il suit. 


IX? DEGRÉ 


Bernard Teilhard de Chardin (7.vir1), né à Sarcenat, le 27 juin 
1930. 


43 Du Passage: de sable à 3 fasces chevron de gueules accompagné de 
ondées d’or. 3 merlettes de sable 2 en chef et 1 en 
44 Caillard d’Ailliéres: d’argent au pointe. 
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Marié à La-Bazouge-des-Alleux (Mayenne), le 8 septembre 
1959, à Anne Laure Du Pontavice*, fille née à Fécamp (Seine- 
Maritime), le 11 août 1935, de Louis, vicomte Du Pontavice, et de 
Marie Chevallier-Chantepie. 

Dont: 

1. Elizabeth Teilhard de Chardin (7.1x), née à Argentan (Orne), 
le 30 janvier 1961. 
2. Anne Teilhard de Chardin (7.1x), née à Paris, le 6 juin 1964. 


IX? DEGRÉ 
Famille de Cahouet 


CAHOUET 
D’azur au sautoir dentelé d’or accompagné de 4 besants du même, 
au chef d’or chargé d’un chevron de gueules renversé 


Isabelle Teilhard de Chardin (7.vur), née à Sarcenat, le 29 juin 
1929. 

Mariée à Orcines (Puy-de-Dôme), le 19 juin 1954, à Jean de 
Cahouet, fils né à Paris, le 24 juillet 1922, de Léon de Cahouet, et 
de Marie Germaine Tourmouée. 

Dont: 

1. Aude de Cahouet (7.1x), née à Paris, le 6 mai 1956. 
2. Sybille de Cahouet (7.1x), née à Chamalières (Puy-de-Dôme), 
le 19 septembre 1960. 


VI° DEGRÉ 
Famille de Dompierre d’ Hornoy 
Branche C 
Charles Marius Albert de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v) (xt 
degré dans la généalogie d’Hornoy), né à Hornoy, le 24 février 
1816, mort à Paris vii’, le 20 mars 1901, fils de Charles François 


Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy et de Adélaïde Hélène de Fayet. 


4° du Pontavice: d’argent à 1 pont de 
3 arches de gueules maçonné de sable. 
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Aspirant de marine, le 12 octobre 1829, enseigne de vaisseau le 
6 janvier 1834, est au bombardement de Saint-Jean d’Ulloa, 
lieutenant de vaisseau le 6 décembre 1841, capitaine de frégate le 
29 mai 1849, capitaine de pavillon du navire amiral le cuirassé 
‘Ville de Paris’, qu’il conduit sous le feu des batteries de Sébas- 
topol, est nommé capitaine de vaisseau le 2 décembre 1854, 
membre du conseil de l’Amirauté en 1859, contre-amiral le 
13 aout 1864, directeur du personnel au Ministére de la marine, 
délégué au Ministére de la marine pendant le siége de Paris, 
vice-amiral le 4 juin 1871, ministre de la Marine du 25 mai 1873 
au 2I mai 1874, commandant en chef d’escadre, 1877, retraité 
vice-amiral le 1°" décembre 1878. Député de la Somme à l’ Assem- 
blée nationale le 8 février 1871, sénateur de la Somme le 30 janvier 
1876, n’est pas renouvelé le 8 janvier 1882, élu à nouveau député 
de la Somme le 4 octobre 1885, grand officier de la Légion d’hon- 
neur le 10 novembre 1869, grand-croix de Saint-Stanislas de 
Russie, compagnon de l’Ordre du Bain. 

Marié à Paris, le 17 mai 1859, à Jeanne Cécile de Bastard, née à 
Bordeaux, le 21 septembre 1830, morte à Peychaud, commune 
d’Ambarés (Gironde), le 25 décembre 1870, fille d' Edmond, baron 
de Bastard de Saint-Denis“, président du Tribunal de Pau et 
ancien député, et de Claire Dufour de Barthe. 

Dont: 

I. Jeanne Adrienne Charlotte de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), 
née a Paris, le 1 novembre 1860. Elle suit, famille de 
Saporta. 

2. Gaston Charles de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), né à Paris, le 
9 novembre 1861, qui suit. 

3. Françoise Yvonne Thérèse de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), 
née a Paris, le 27 septembre 1863. Religieuse de Marie Auxilia- 
trice, le 2 février 1897, morte a Paris, ayant été Supérieure de 
son couvent, le 22 janvier 1945. 


46 Bastard: mi parti d’or à l’aigle 
d’Empire et d’azur à la fleur de lys d’or. 
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4. Henri de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), né à Paris, le 6 octobre 
1864, mort a Cherbourg, le 19 janvier 1868. 


VII‘ DEGRÉ 


Gaston Charles de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4 et 8.v1), né à Paris, 
le 19 novembre 1861, mort au château de Myrat à Barsac (Gironde) 
le 16 février 1944. 

Lieutenant de vaisseau le 27 août 1887, démissionnaire, cheva- 
lier de la Légion d’honneur. 

Marié à Paris, le 20 juillet 1893, à Claire Juliette Harmant 
d’Abancourt”, née à Paris, le 12 août 1870, morte au château de 
Peychaud à Ambarés (Gironde), le 28 avril 1941, fille d'Emile 
Louis Marie Harmand, vicomte d’Abancourt, conseiller maître à 
la Cour des comptes, et de Gabrielle Crignon de Montigny. 

De ce mariage, sont issus: 
Cécile Claire Simone de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.v11), née au 
chateau d’Abancourt (Meuse), le 3 juillet 1894. Elle suit, 
famille de Bouteville. 
Jeanne Louise Marie de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vi1), née au 
chateau d’Abancourt, le 23 août 1895. Religieuse de l’Ordre 
de Marie Auxiliatrice, morte 4 Villepinte (Seine-et-Oise), le 
20 novembre 1924. 
Henry Gabriel Ambroise de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir), né à 
Paris, le 6 novembre 1896. Lieutenant de vaisseau, démission- 
naire. Sans alliance. 
Gérard Paul Victor de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir), né à Paris, 
le 28 février 1899, capitaine au 13° Dragons, chevalier de la 
Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 39-45. Blessé dans son char 
a Fleurus, le 12 mai 1940, mort 4 Maubeuge, le 15 mai 1940. 
Sans alliance. 


= 
. 


à 


Le: 


aF 


#7 Harmand d’Abancourt: coupé ı  d’argent surmontée d’une branche de 
parti d’azur à 8 étoiles d’or posées en chêne du même; au 2, de sinople au 
orle et de gueules à la muraille crénelée pélican d’or sur sa piété de même. 
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5. Albert de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir), né à Paris, le 23 jan- 
vier 1902. Il suit. 

6. Gabrielle de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir), née à Paris vire, le 
2 janvier 1914. Elle suivra, famille de Pontac. 


VIIIS DEGRÉ 


Albert de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.v11), né à Paris, le 13 janvier 
1902. 

Marié à Bordeaux, le 21 décembre 1936, à Anne de Lartigue, 
fille de Jacques, baron de Lartigue“, croix de Guerre 1914-1918, 
et de Louise de Noaillan. 

Dont: 

I. Paule de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vu1), née à Copenhague, le 
12 octobre 1939. 

2. Gérard de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vun, né à Talence 
(Gironde), le 26 mars 1941. 

3. Laurence de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vr), née à Talence 
(Gironde), le 21 mars 1942. Elle suit, famille Sellier. 

4. Odile de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir1), née à Ambès (Gi- 

ronde), le 17 juin 1944. 


VII‘ DEGRÉ 
Famille de Saporta 


SAPORTA 
D’azur au portique d’or, au chef cousu de gueules chargé d’un lion 
passant d’or 


Jeanne Adrienne Charlotte de Dompierre d’Hornoy (4.v1), née 
a Paris, le 1* novembre 1860, morte à Paris vir, le 1* janvier 1936. 
Mariée a Paris vu’, le 6 juillet 1880, à Gaston, vicomte de 
Saporta, né a Marseille, le 27 novembre 1849, mort a Paris, le 


48 Lartigue: de gueules au lion d’or 
lampassé et armé de sable. 
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décembre 1911, fils de Charles, comte de Saporta, et d'Amélie 
de Gassaud. 
Dont une fille unique: 
Yvonne de Saporta (4.vir), née à Paris, le 22 septembre 1881, 
morte à Solliès-Pont, le 25 août 1885. 


VIII DEGRÉ 
Famille de Bouteville 


BOUTEVILLE 
De sinople a la bande d’argent chargée d’un croissant de sinople 


Cécile Claire Simone de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vi1), née au 
chateau d’Abancourt (Meuse), le 3 juillet 1894. 

Mariée à Paris, vir’, le 23 juin 1919, à Jean, baron de Bouteville, 
croix de Guerre 1914-1918, né à Flesquières (Nord), le 12 février 
1895, fils de Philippe Marie Joseph, baron de Bouteville, et de 
Louise Marie Artémise Emilie Crapez. 

Dont: 

r. Philippe de Bouteville (8.vii1), né à Paris vir‘, le rr mars 1921. 
Il suit. 
2. Guy de Bouteville (8.vrir), né à Paris vir‘, le 26 janvier 1922. 


IX° DEGRÉ 


Philippe de Bouteville (8.vrrr), né à Paris vir‘, le 11 mars 1921. 

Marié à Paris xvi‘, et à Saint-Louis-des-Invalides, le 27 octobre 
1949, à Menne Marie Françoise Desazars de Montgaillard*, fille 
née à Epernay, le r= décembre 1924, de Jean baron Desazars de 
Montgaillard, et de Francoise de Guerrier de Dumast. 


49 Montgaillard: coupé en chef parti de sable voguant à dextre sur une mer 
au 1 d’azur à un rocher d’argent, au 2 de sinople sur le tout d’azur à la croix 
de gueules à la toque de président de dargent cantonnée de 4 dés portant 
sable cerclée d’or bordée d’hermine,en tous les 4 le point un de sable. 
pointe d’or à un vaisseau mâté et gréé 
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Dont: 
— Hedwige Marie Louise de Bouteville (8.1x), née à Paris, le 
25 Mai 1957. 


Famille de Pontac 


Gabrielle de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir), née à Paris, le 
2 janvier 1914. 

Mariée à Ambarés (Gironde), le 22 octobre 1936, à Max, comte 
de Pontac®, fils né à Saint-Pardon de Conques (Gironde), le 
7 juin 1905, d’Agénor, comte de Pontac, et de Geneviève Drouil- 
het de Sigalas. 

Dont: 

r. Elyane de Pontac (8.vrr1), née à Pardiac (Gironde), le 22 août 
1937. 

2. Jacques de Pontac (8.viin), né à Peychaud, le ro juin 1930. 

3. Bertrand de Pontac (8.vit), né à Peychaud, le 24 décembre 
1940. 

4. Xavier de Pontac (8.viir), né au château de Myrat-Barsac, le 
II janvier 1945. 

s. Aude de Pontac (8.vir1), née à Myrat, le 19 mai 1946. 

6. Chantal de Pontac (8.vir), née à Myrat, le 13 juillet 1952. 


X° DEGRÉ 
Famille Sellier 


Laurence de Dompierre d’Hornoy (8.vir1), née à Talence 
(Gironde), le 21 mars 1942. 

Mariée à Paris, le 28 mars 1962, et en l’église de Saint-Louis-des 
Invalides, à Patrick Sellier, né à Paris, le 23 janvier 1929, fils de 
Pierre Sellier, syndic des agents de change de Paris, officier de la 


50 Pontac: de gueules à un pont de  d’argent, le tout surmonté de 4 fleurs 
5 arches d’argent surmonté de 2 tours de lys d'or 1, 2 et r. 
du même, enjambant une rivière aussi 
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Légion d’honneur, croix de Guerre 1939-1945, et de Marie Gene- 
viève Deville. 
Dont: 
1. Valérie Sellier (8.1x), née à Neuilly-sur-Seine, le 27 janvier 
1963. 
2. Olivia Sellier (8.1x), née à Neuilly-sur-Seine, le 29 novembre 
1963. 
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Dancourt assailed 
by P. M. Conlon 


Dancourt can hardly have expected that his comedy ZL Opéra de 
village would make him the object ofa violent attack. This play, a 
slight but agreeable work in one act, purports to be the rehearsal 
of a joyful celebration being prepared by peasants and villagers to 
welcome the new lord of the estate, a young marquis. They have 
grown weary of the cheerless utilitarianism that had marked the 
management of their former lord and their mood of happy expec- 
tation is expressed in scene xii when a nymph sings, giving details 
of impending changes and celebrating the advent of enjoyment 
and happiness: 


Je suis la Nymphe du Chatiau, 
D'un vieux Seigneur l’himeur trop minagere, 
Faisoit argent de tout ce que j’ons de plus biau, 
Aussi me vela faite en Nimphe potagere; 
Mais le nouviau venu ne veut vignes ny bleds, 
Il fera de biaux jardinages 
De tous nos meilleurs paturages. 
En parterre il boutra nos prez, 
Choux & poiriaux seront sablez. 


Although these lines seem harmless enough, they provoked a 
very lively reaction, as is reported by the Gazette d’ Amsterdam 
of 7 July 1692, in its letter from Paris, dated 30 June 1692: ‘Le 
marquis de Sablé ci devant général de l'arriere ban d’Anjou, sor- 
tant d’un repas ou l’on pretend qu’il avoit beu un peu plus que de 
raison, vint voir une Commedie qui se presente sur le Theatre 
François, intitulée Opera de Village & comme il y a un endroit 
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ou l’on dit les Vignes & les prez seront sablez ce Seigneur croiant 
qu’on se moquoit de lui en plain Theatre donna un soufflet au 
S. d’Hancourt commedien, en presence de plusieurs personnes. 
On ne doute pas que cette affaire étant publique, la Cour n’en soit 
bientôt informée’. 

Dancourt’s attacker was Louis François Servien, marquis de 
Sablé, who died in 1710. The reference to his military career is 
readily explicable but scarcely flattering. Sablé was grand sénéchal 
d’ Anjou and in November 1674 had camped between Lunéville 
and Blamont with the arriére-ban d’ Anjou under his command 
when, caught unawares at night by the duc de Lorraine, he and the 
bulk of his troops were taken prisoner. This, unfortunately, 
proved to be his most memorable military achievement. Although 
he is said by Saint-Simon to have been ‘d’excellente compagnie 
et de beaucoup d’esprit’, he gradually gave himself up to a life of 
debauchery and finally ruined himself ‘dans la plus vilaine crapule 
et la plus obscure”. 

Despite the apprehension expressed by the Gazette d’ Amster- 
dam, it does not seem that Sablé was called to account for his 
intemperate assault on Dancourt. Saint-Simon makes no men- 
tion of this episode, not for that matter do others, journalists and 
chroniclers, who so eagerly recorded public events, especially 
when they related to the court. The immunity enjoyed by Sablé 
on this occasion comes as no surprise. According to the conven- 
tions of the time, he was regarded as being so much the social 
superior of Dancourt that he would be held to owe him no 
redress. 


1 Mémoires, ed. A. de Boislisle 
(Paris 1879-1927), x.8, xix.393, xxiii. 
12. 
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CORRESPONDANCE COMPLETE DE JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, édition 
critique établie et annotée par R. A. Leigh. Tome 1, 1730-1744. 
Institut et musée Voltaire, Les Délices, Genéve 1965. pp.xl. 
338.[ii], cloth-bound. Price 80 francs. 


Over the last ten or fifteen years, a number of works of out- 
standing scholarship have appeared in the field of eighteenth- 
century studies, none more valuable than the recent editions or 
re-editions of documentary and primary-source materials. The 
names of Herbert Dieckmann, Georges Roth, Theodore Bester- 
man, Marcel Raymond and Bernard Gagnebin have become 
particularly associated with the establishment of accurate, 
scholarly and critically-annotated texts of the works or corre- 
spondences of Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau. Still further work 
is being carried out in the fields of Bayle, Boswell, Alembert, and 
much fresh material will soon be available to scholars. 

Mr Leigh of Trinity college, Cambridge, now offers us the first 
of some forty volumes in which he is editing the correspondence 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. His edition is being published by the 
Institut et musée Voltaire, under the direction of Theodore 
Besterman, which in itself guarantees the scholarly presentation 
of the work. The Rousseau correspondence follows on directly 
from that of Voltaire, in fact, sharing the same format and the 
same handsome presentation. It differs from its forbear, however, 
in being cloth-bound and in the greater length of its volumes. The 
critical apparatus is in French, although the lay-out follows the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. Rousseau scholars must be profoundly 
grateful to Geneva, which has offered them both the works 
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(published, however, in Paris) and the correspondence of Rous- 
seau within a short space of time. They must be even more grate- 


ful to mr Leigh, who has accomplished his task single-handed. 


The Dufour- Plan edition 


The obvious question arises why it has been necessary to 
replace the Dufour-Plan edition of the Correspondance générale de 
J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 1924-1934). These 20 volumes offer some 
4148 texts, a remarkable achievement for the time and a monu- 
ment to the indefatigable and dedicated researches of Théophile 
Dufour, the celebrated Genevese librarian and archivist. With 
the letters which Pierre Paul Plan himself added to Dufour’s 
formidable collection, the work, as Plan himself stated, ‘fait plus 
que tripler le nombre des lettres de J.-J. Rousseau fourni par les 
éditions précédentes de la Correspondance générale’ (DP.xx, p.vi). 
Dufour had gathered together a vast amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished material from private collections and sales catalogues and 
had hunted down innumerable letters in out-of-the-way pub- 
lications. This achievement alone must make us grateful to him. 
Since the appearance of his edition, further letters have been 
published in the Annales de la société Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
yet more in the Table de la Correspondance générale de J.-J. Rous- 
seau (Genéve 1953). The general impression has been that there 
could only be a limited number of letters by Rousseau which had 
not come to light, and that no re-edition of the entire correspon- 
dence was justified. Théophile Dufour’s transcripts and his 
volumes upon volumes of fastidious notes exercised an almost 
hypnotic effect on those who saw them. Every last comma or 
omission was tabulated and they formed literal transcripts of the 
highest order and of apparently unimpeachable accuracy. And 
yet, over the years cracks have continued to appear in the plaster. 
Scholars have discovered that this Homeric edition had not 
merely nodded, but also possessed a fair measure of other human 
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failings. It has also become clear that, for all Dufour’s patient 
scholarship, the particular qualifications of Plan, and the circum- 
stances under which he elected or was compelled to work, 
resulted in serious defects in the published volumes. Any edition 
of Rousseau’s works or letters must stand or fall, in the last ana- 
lysis, on the authenticity, accuracy and integrity of its text. 
Setting aside any mere differences of opinion in dating, attribu- 
tion etc., it became apparent some years ago that, for a consider- 
able proportion of the letters, the claim made on the titlepage 
(‘collationnée sur les originaux’) was incorrect and misleading. 
Many letters which claimed to be drawn from an original manu- 
script in fact reproduce the text of an earlier edition, often one the 
editors themselves had stated to be faulty or corrupt, although in 
many cases the original manuscript itself was available for check- 
ing. The very large collection of manuscripts in Neuchatel had 
been used by Dufour, certainly, but when Plan asked for (and was 
refused) permission to transfer these same letters to Geneva for 
the purposes of his edition, he decided to do without them and to 
rely completely on Dufour’s notes. The sheer mass of these notes 
resulted in some confusion, and no notes, however meticulous, 
can ever replace the manuscripts themselves. Plan continually 
has recourse to the text of an early edition, where either a still 
earlier edition or the original manuscript itself not merely existed, 
but had been referred to by him in some other connection. A 
printed source would be used that he himself had stated to be 
unreliable. Confusion arose over the status of Rousseau’s manu- 
scripts, and the fair copy would on occasion be preferred to the 
actual letter sent. When it is realised that these fair copies were 
often reconstructed by Rousseau from mere drafts, the dangers 
become apparent. 

Further difficulties were encountered by Plan, as m. Gagnebin 
has pointed out (Annales J JR, xxxv.282). An undignified haste 
was forced upon him by his publishers’ insistence on the observa- 
tion of a rigid schedule. The progressive deterioration in the 
quality of the volumes is not unconnected with this. No more 
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need be said on this score, as mr. Leigh and m. Gagnebin have 
already discussed the matter in some detail (Annales J J R, xxxv. 
263-286). 

That the blame does not rest entirely with Plan and his pub- 
lishers must, however, be recognised. Mlle Claire Rosselet (Cata- 
logue de la correspondance de J.-J. Rousseau, Neuchatel 1963, 
i.5-10) has pointed out that Dufour’s notes were not always up- 
to-date. Asa result, the references to the mss. of Rousseau’s corre- 
spondence in his Recherches bibliographiques sur les œuvres impri- 
mées de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 1925), ii.101-297, were incorrect 
even before the volume was published. Mlle Rosselet’s own 
Catalogue is as mucha correction of Dufour’s errors as a bringing 
up-to-date of his researches. 

Dufour died in 1922, his work on the correspondence un- 
accomplished. Within one year after Plan had been entrusted by 
the Dufour family with the task of publishing the Dufour edition, 
he had sent volume i to press. Any thorough vetting or under- 
standing of the Dufour transcripts was clearly impossible in the 
circumstances. Those were the days before microfilms, of course, 
and he was facing an impossible task. 

It must be regretted that Alexis Francois was not able to under- 
take the editing of the correspondence, though had he done so 
(de fond en comble as he desired) mr Leigh’s edition might never 
have been attempted. Leigh’s Rousseau is not, however, merely a 
form of Dufour-Frangois, nor merely the thorough edition which 
François himself had pressed for. It is a work undertaken on a 
much greater scale, and is the product of a modern scholarly 
approach. It has also appeared in the immediate wake of the 
Pléiade edition of Rousseau’s works and benefits to no small 
extent from the researches of Raymond, Gagnebin, and their 
various collaborators. It incorporates the cumulative discoveries 
and perceptions of Guéhenno, Burgelin, Starobinski, Raymond, 
Guillemin, Saussure, Besterman, Alexis Francois, the editors of 
the Hume correspondence; and we, no less than mr Leigh, must 
be grateful that the divinities who shape our ends should have 
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offered such a rich collection of Rousseau letters in 1924, but left 
an ungodly time-fuse to explode some forty years later. 


The Leigh edition 


The principles which guide the new edition are clearly laid 
down in an introductory chapter (pp.xix-xxvi). As the title itself 
implies, the edition comprises not merely letters written by Rous- 
seau himself, but also, and for the first time, all those that he 
received. Only an arbitrary selection of these latter was repro- 
duced in the Dufour-Plan edition, although large collections 
were available in Neuchatel. Here again the stipulations of the 
publishers were a deciding factor. A number of letters between 
third persons also appear, when of direct relevance to the volume 
in question. As a result, the total of some 4000 genuine letters in 
Dufour-Plan is to be increased to some 6000, although letters by 
Rousseau himself will not account for the major part of this 
increase. 

Despite the claims in Dufour-Plan, the Leigh edition will be 
the first to be completely based on manuscript sources where 
these exist. It is also the first to make a thorough conflation of all 
available texts and to print all manuscript variants in their entirety. 
In this the pattern established in the Voltaire correspondence is 
carried on. 

Leigh differs from Besterman in one significant respect, how- 
ever. He has decided that the linguistic interest of af original 
eighteenth-century sources, printed or manuscript, warrants 
literal transcription. Only later sources are modernised, whereas 
with certain exceptions which are specified, the Voltaire corre- 
spondence modernised all printed sources, regardless of date. The 
Rousseau letters, and the linguistic notes should offer both 
linguists and sociologists ample material for the study of the 
forms of language common in the 18th century and for the 
behaviour of different social and geographical groups. To allow 
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for this, the transcription of original sources follows even the 
vagaries of the use of capitals, punctuation and the use of accents. 

The annotation of the edition will be discussed below, but again 
it broadly follows the Besterman pattern, with a number of addi- 
tions. Manuscript and relevant printed sources are tabulated, a 
note being given on the exact status of the manuscript (draft, 
original, copy etc.) and the source followed in the text being 
asterisked—a most useful courtesy to the reader. Extensive use 
is made of bibliographical abbreviations to avoid endless repeti- 
tion. À section of notes critiques follows, giving full information 
on the dating or attribution of the letter, ifin doubt, and listing all 
variants, which for the most part are Rousseau’s own stylistic 
emendations or second and third thoughts. Then comes a section 
of notes explicatives, giving biographical, historical, linguistic and 
other information. Where appropriate these are followed bya new 
rubrique headed remarques, in which a rapid chronological guide 
is given to Rousseau’s movements, where these are liable to cause 
confusion or where they are the subject ofsome controversy among 
scholars. 


Volume I, 1730-1744 


It would have been more satisfactory to have formed an impres- 
sion of the edition from a number of volumes, as this first is not 
typical in a variety of respects. It covers—although only the first 
of some forty volumes—almost half of Rousseau’s life. By way of 
commentary, it might be remembered that in the Confessions this 
same period occupies 7 % of the 12 books, and half of its pages. 
Again, whilst Rousseau led an itinerant life, this one volume sees 
him excelling himself, in the neighbourhood of Geneva, in 
(?)Turin, Annecy, Chambéry, at les Charmettes, Besançon, Mont- 
pellier, Lyons, Paris and Venice. The period is that for which we 
have the least documentary information, and also that in which 
the correspondence is thinnest on the ground. Rousseau’s corre- 
spondents tend to be more obscure and less regular in their 
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contacts, as Rousseau was not at this stage given, so far as we 
know, to maintaining regular correspondences. Moreover, the 
letters which have come down to us illustrate the extraordinary 
rather than the day-to-day situation, his anxieties rather than his 
pleasures, strains in friendship rather than its regular course. As 
if this were not all, the Confessions themselves, which are our main 
source of supplementary information for the period, are most 
exposed to normal human error in the reminiscences of this 
period. 

The biographical background for the period is, therefore, both 
vast and ill-established, and the textual problems posed are 
correspondingly severe. 

It appears strange at first sight that this first volume should 
stop where it does at 27 June 1744, a month before the end of 
Rousseau’s stay in Venice, well before the end of a calendar year. 
Rousseau left the comte de Montaigu’s service on 6 August and 
Venice itself on the 22nd. The halt is made, perhaps because it is 
the eve of Rousseau’s 32nd birthday, but, less romantically, it 
might be with an eye to the large number of documents relating 
to this last month in Venice. To all intents and purposes, though, 
the die is now cast and Rousseau’s diplomatic career at an end, 
his successor as embassy secretary already appointed and Mon- 
taigu awaiting only a pretext to dismiss Rousseau. 

The volume contains 97 letters, of which 66 are by Rousseau 
himself, 4 addressed to him and 27 between third persons, but 
with direct reference to Rousseau. Whilst Dufour-Plan’s first 
volume contained some 127 letters, only 73 of these in fact 
related to the rather shorter period covered by Leigh i. Further- 
more, if we substract all the various Epitres included by Dufour- 
Plan (DP 24, 46, 47, 52); DP 39 which we know now to have 
been part of DP 38; letters of no relevance to Rousseau (DP 60, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72); and letters now known to be false (DP 2, 13, 
26) we can reduce this figure to 59 letters. Leigh has therefore 
added some 38 letters, which form a considerable proportion of 
the total of 97 in this first volume and promises well for the 
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future. It is to be hoped that, as the edition becomes widely 
known, more unpublished documents will be tempted out of 
hiding and be communicated to mr Leigh. 

The main source of the new documents in this first volume is 
the archives of the comte de Montaigu at La Bretesche. Plan 
himself first obtained access to these archives in 1923, as he 
followed up documents which had been quoted by Auguste de 
Montaigu, a descendant of the comte, in 1904. Since then, un- 
accountably, all the manuscripts of letters by Rousseau himself 
which had been referred to by Plan have disappeared. Thus for 
nearly all these Rousseau letters of the Venice period (Leigh 63, 
66, 80, 84, 86, 88, 96, 97) the new editor has been forced to base 
his text on those of Plan and others before him, though in one 
instance a facsimile was available (Leigh 88). Five further letters 
by Rousseau have, however, been discovered in these same 
archives, and they are now reproduced. These are important 
finds, as they show very clearly the rôle played by Rousseau in 
Venice. We see him in correspondence with Dupont, who was 
secretary to the French envoyé in Genoa (Leigh 68), passing on to 
him the latest news and rumours to have arrived in Venice, an 
unofficial exchange typical of the means by which the bulk of the 
information in the diplomatic mail and despatches was obtained. 
He is also seen replying on behalf of and in the absence of Mon- 
taigu (Leigh 70, 95) to the French chargé d’affaires in Bologna 
and to the French ambassador in Constantinople. 

Altogether, the letters of the Venice period and the despatches 
drawn up for the most part by Rousseau paint a most informative 
picture of Rousseau’s first experience of a responsible career (see 
Pléiade iii.1045-1234). As mr Leigh has said, if he had met a man 
of higher calibre than Montaigu, Rousseau might well have 
pursued a successful career as an official in the foreign service. In 
which case it is unlikely that he would ever have written any of 
his later works. 

The peculiar ostracism by Venetian society of foreign diplo- 
matic representatives obliged these to place heavy reliance on 
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rather devious means to maintain communications. Leigh has 
managed to identify one such source, an abbé Nauti, and offers 
three letters from this regular informant (Leigh 77, 82, 89). This 
gentleman alternated his supplies of information with those of 
victuals. À number of letters from Montaigu’s private and 
diplomatic correspondence are also printed, throwing light on 
the circumstances of Rousseau’s appointment and dismissal and 
also showing something of the not unfavourable impression he 
gave of himself outside the Montaigu household, in other 
diplomatic outposts. 

Apart from this diplomatic life, two further Venetian letters 
have come to light. In one (Leigh 87) Rousseau profited from a 
chance to recommend himself to the Gallatin brothers, Genevese 
who were the French postal representatives in Geneva; the second 
letter (Leigh 92) reveals that he had played an active rôle in help- 
ing, so far as it was in his power, a large group of French soldiers 
held prisoners of war near Venice. A number of these new letters 
also came to the attention of J. D. Candaux, to whom appropriate 
reference is made in the volume (see Leigh 61, 77, 79, 87, 92). 

One of the most notable letters to have come to light since 
Dufour-Plan is that (Leigh 43) to Conzié, comte des Charmettes. 
This letter (published by Jean Nicolas in the Annales historiques de 
la Révolution francaise [1962] pp.385-396), is in many ways a pre- 
cursor of the famous letter on optimism, or letter on providence, 
as it has variously been called (Rousseau to Voltaire, 18 August 
1756; see Studies on Voltaire, xxx.247-396). Like this latter, the 
letter to Conzié has persuaded R. A. Leigh that Rousseau wrote it 
with publication in mind, and it reveals that, long before 1756, 
Rousseau had done extensive reading of and around Pope’s 
Essay on man (1733). It also illustrates the dialectic method which 
is to mark Rousseau’s polemic writings throughout his career. 
Even at this date (1742) he reveals his deep personal involvement 
in questions of moral philosophy, and in particular the way in 
which they impinge on the question of virtue and on that of 
providence. He appears temperamentally incapable of touching 
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lightly on such questions, instead he is drawn into intensive read- 
ing, and, as he habitually thinks on paper, into setting out a 
treatise where others would have passed a mere comment. Rous- 
seau had certainly been bitten by the bug of publishing early on 
(Leigh 24), and it may well be that this letter to Conzié was 
intended to be offered to some editor. We cannot really know. 
Whatever the verdict, however, this letter must stand as one of 
the deepest insights into the mind of the younger Rousseau. It 
must also make us realise that, at the age of 30, Rousseau carried 
many possibilities within him, although he was uncommitted to 
any single rôle. 


Annotation 


The critical toilette of this volume must have presented a con- 
siderable problem. Plan is reported as saying (Annales JJR, 
xxxv.285) that if he had incorporated all Dufour’s notes, the 20 
volumes would have spread to twice the size. Certainly, so far as 
textual notes or variants are concerned, Rousseau presents an 
entirely different problem to Voltaire. Where the Voltaire mss. 
are not the actual letter sent, they are usually copies made from 
this at some later date, with a greater or lesser degree of accuracy. 
The use of alternative manuscripts of Voltaire material is, there- 
fore, in re-creating the original when this latter is missing. Many 
such mss., it is true, are earlier states or drafts of the letters, but 
they are relatively few. With Rousseau, however, the numerous 
copies we possess stem in very large part from preliminary drafts, 
or, in the case of the so-called ‘copie de lettres’, from his own 
attempts to re-compose a fair copy from earlier states, the original 
probably being no longer available. Either way, these manuscripts 
represent successive stages in Rousseau’s creative activity, and 
have considerable value in their own right. We can follow Rous- 
seau’s spontaneous reactions through to his final version as 
despatched, and even, at time, to after-thoughts he could not 
help writing into his fair copies. A valuable feature of Leigh’s 
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edition is the meticulous care taken to distinguish between and 
to identify these various states in his notes. 

A further difference of purely stylistic interest arises from Vol- 
taire’s peculiar gift — whether writing himself or dictating — for 
arriving quickly at a happy, clear and precise turn of phrase. 
And yet in so doing, he could still endow them with the 
flavour of elegant, witty speech. He had a sure touch, moreover, 
which means that he did not often make radical alterations in his 
letters. On the other hand, even Rousseau’s run-of-the-mill 
business correspondence could involve him in tortuous drafts and 
re-drafts (see Leigh 8, 12, 21, 25 etc.), or in clause-by-clause 
penmanship. Even his letters, therefore, smack of the literary 
exercise. 

A large amount of supplementary material has been included in 
this edition by mr Leigh. The biographical notes, historical mises 
au point, identifications, linguistic remarks, bibliographical data 
and cross-references are detailed to a degree and could if anything 
be shortened by merely referring the reader to an appropriate 
source. Yet, given the continually changing back-cloth to this 
volume, and the kaleidoscope of environments in which Rousseau 
is set, in Chambéry, Lyons, Paris and Venice, much of the 
volume would be ill-understood without such detail. Further 
documentary material is given in a series of appendixes. These 
help not merely to clarify points aired in the course of the volume, 
but also to settle many points which have perplexed scholars for 
generations. The character of mme de Warens and her conversion 
to Roman Catholicism are illustrated in documents drawn from 
Turin, Vevey and Lausanne. Her mysterious visit to Paris and her 
financial position are clarified, again from the Turin archives. 
Other appendixes throw light on the charges laid against Rous- 
seau by Montaigu’s descendant, Auguste de Montaigu (see also 
Leigh 91 note), Others concern Rousseau’s musical notation and 
the lease of Les Charmettes. It is to be hoped that mr Leigh will 
carry on Theodore Besterman’s excellent practice of printing the 
legal documents for the period of each volume. A further hope is 
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that it will be possible to illustrate the first editions systematically, 
a further feature of the Besterman Voltaire. Letters which Leigh 
has classed as forgeries, he has none the less inserted as appendixes 
which is a commendable practice. It is to be hoped that a con- 
cordance with Dufour-Plan will ultimately be given, as an aid in 
tracking down letters whose dating or addressee has now changed. 

The prefatory appreciation of Rousseau as a correspondent 
should be read in its own right as an illuminating note. Mr Leigh 
maintains a sensitive, professional and non-partisan approach to 
Rousseau, and analyses him as ‘un cas humain hors série’ (cp. 
Annales J J R, xxxv.264ff.). Few could feel they admire Rousseau 
as a person throughout this first volume, particularly if they have 
the Confessions account fresh in their minds. He reveals himself as 
a man temperamentally unsuited to settling in any trade or pro- 
fession, at least until his stay in Venice. He lives ina world of fancy 
and wish-fulfilment, shrugging off ties of position, responsibility 
or family when they threaten to restrict his freedom of action. He 
is self-indulgent, hypersensitive to his own feelings yet clumsily 
insensitive to the feelings of others at times. He is devious and 
opportunist in his pursuit of his end, and a prey to his ambitions 
and self-conceit. Yet neither the Confessions nor the correspon- 
dence show us the picture of Rousseau in the round at this time. 
The Confessions cannot help but single out those elements in the 
younger Rousseau which were to produce the later man, whilst 
the letters themselves reflect not the norm, but the variations from 
it in many cases. 

A most remarkable picture does emerge, however, from the 
letters and Confessions of a troubled adolescence and earlier life, 
immature in some respects, over-mature in others. Rousseau has 
the hypersensitive, over-serious, unconventional nature of the 
artist, and his adolescence is in some way protracted into his late 
twenties, as he finds himself unable to settle down or to earn an 
independence, preferring the easy security of a parasitic existence, 
inflicting himself on an older woman, who offers a blend of 
maternal protection, security and a sublimation of his obsessive 
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sexuality. It is a remarkable picture of the emergence of a unique 
human personality, whose lack of family protection and retarded 
emotional development produced a misfit. 

As one example of this we cannot help but notice his constant 
recourse to an exhibitionist self-abasement or parade of his 
‘crimes’ or ‘fautes’, from which he expects, genuinely, to rise 
forgiven to a new, closer relationship with the person who now 
shares his innermost feelings. A mea culpa becomes a passport to 
greater closeness. He must offend in order to repent, confess and 
be forgiven and loved. With a succession of patronesses, he must 
declare a passionate love, however importunate this may be, to stir 
sympathy in the bosom of his hearer. There is clearly the germ 
of his autobiographical writings, in this early, immature impulse. 

And yet, in these immature gropings, elements may be discerned 
of the later Rousseau, though as yet not accorded any preference. 
His love of learning, musings over education, tendency to syste- 
matize intuitions rather than to rationalize, his sudden passionate 
interest in the shape of the earth, musical notation, Pope, the 
theory of providence. . . . His sudden uplift as he experiences the 
heady air of Lyons and its intellectual life. The security and 
assuredness he acquires when he acquits himself honourably and 
competently of his first major post, in Venice. A reading of these 
earlier letters is an eloquent commentary on Emile. 

If mr Leigh fulfils the promise of this first volume and of his 
own introductory statements, he will offer the first complete, 
critical edition of Rousseau’s correspondence, and be the first to 
have based this systematically on the original manuscripts. This 
edition marks the most important single advance in Rousseau 
studies for many years. It is a most satisfying production and a 
worthy successor to the correspondence of Voltaire. 


Notes 


(Minor misprints have been ignored) 
Leigh 2. The major point at issue is whether Rousseau or a 
friend wrote this letter. If we assume, with RAL, that the ‘ratures’ 
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are in fact ‘des retouches d’auteur’, it seems infinitely more 
probable that they were part of a letter written by Rousseau than 
that he gave himself the trouble of copying out a letter together 
with all its crossings-out etc. Yet there is another possibility, 
which, if not proven, is not improbable. These ‘ratures’ may 
well be, not an author’s hesitations, but errors in copying out 
a very badly-written letter that Rousseau had received. If so, then 
Alexis François’s suggestion that the writer was Abraham Ber- 
nard (Annales J JR, xiii.185-186) begins to gain plausibility. If 
Abraham had abandoned his family shortly after Rousseau left 
Geneva, but written to Rousseau before doing so, in 1728-1729, 
Rousseau could quite well have showed the letter to his aunt Théo- 
dora, Abraham’s mother, during his short stay in Geneva in July 
1730. This would explain the copying in 1730 of a letter written 
some years earlier. Whatever the truth, the writer appears to bein 
Geneva at the time of writing and to be a very close friend indeed. 

Leigh 6. RAL’s dating is unexceptionable. The weakness of the 
Pléiade dating of 1733 (see PL.i.208, note 2) is that it fails to recog- 
nize that the abbé Blanchard may have been away from his post 
in mid-1732, especially as he was reprimanded for frequent and 
persistent absences in 1730 (RAL note a) and as moves were 
made to replace him in November 1732, prior to his dismissal. 
The ‘locum’ job for Campra may well have been the last straw. 
Thus 1732 seems amply justified. 

Leigh 13. Dufour’sargument (DP.i.55)iscertainlyinconclusive. 
Yet whilst the letter cannot have been written before late 1735, 
there is no solid reason for placing the Terminus ad quem as early 
as October 1736 (note 1). It could in fact have been written at any 
time up to the appearance of the ‘official’ version of Prévost in 
March 1738. The most probable date for so substantial an order 
would be in 1737 after JJR had left Geneva with his legacy 
(August) and before his departure for Montpellier on 11 Sep- 
tember. The value of the books ordered strengthens this opinion, 
as does JJR’s statement (PI.i.246-247) that part of his legacy was 
spent on additions to his library. 
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Leigh 26. Partly in view of the fact that RAL alters the pp 
reading of “Mr L’Evéque’ to ‘M. L’Evéque’, note i may refer not 
to the bishop but to some merchant or banker. The tone would 
suggest this. 

Leigh 19. note c. There is some link here with Leigh 17, 
note d, with its reference to the jacobite sympathiser dr Fitz- 
maurice. See also Pl.i.257, note 2. 

Leigh 22. note f. for 2662 read 2682. 

note e. Given the specific request by JJR for manuscript docu- 
ments of his uncle’s, (n.b. ‘livres ou’ was struck out on the 
manuscript) and given the presence on the same sheet of paper of 
notes and diagrams of fortifications, I suggest that Rousseau had 
obtained the printed Micheli memorandum on fortifications some 
time before, passed this on to the Savoy authorities, received a 
request for some explanations of various terms and was writing 
off to this aunt for any further documents there might be which 
would shed light on points he could not explain himself. 

Leigh 25. It is puzzling (see note d) that Rousseau’s references 
to the time which had elapsed since his brother left Geneva should 
be subject to such discrepancies, especially as the difference is 
some two years in most cases. Such errors would weaken any 
legal claim JJR might make. The possibilities of dating this letter 
c.1741 should not be discounted, though 1739 is perhaps prefer- 
able. 

Leigh 28. Pl.i.1218-1220 is based on the Dufour transcript and 
its text should be reviewed in the light of that printed here. 

Leigh 29. Plan appears to have followed Dufour’s transcript 
without reference to the Genevese manuscript, let alone Alexis 
François (Annales JJ R, xiii.196-200). 

Leigh 30. If Boubers’s date of 1739 is correct, as seems probable 
from note å (other Easter Sundays under the new calendar then 
operative in France were 25 March 1742, 2 April 1741, 6 April 
1738, 17 April 1740 etc.) then mme de Warens had written on 
what was then passion Sunday, the week before palm Sunday, and 
the official beginning of the old passion week and of the more 
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intensive preparations for Easter. The key reference therefore is 
to ‘dimanche dernier’, passion Sunday, 15 March 1739, when 
mme de Warens wrote. 

Leigh 32. There are several disconcerting features in this letter, 
not the least being why Rousseau allowed it to fall into mme de 
Warens’s hands. More important, however, are the queries over 
the addressee and date. It appears probable, but by no means 
certain, that it was to mlle Serre. This is the opinion of Hermine 
de Saussure (Rousseau et les manuscrits des Confessions [Paris 
1958], pp.202-205). It cannot refer to the 1740 stay as Rousseau 
then stayed with de Mably and not ‘chez la veuve Petit en rué 
Genti’. The Pléiade editors opt for some visit in 1740 (Pl.i.282, 
note 2) yet the inference to be drawn from Rousseau’s wording 
(‘Je me suis exposé au danger de vous revoir . . . vous m’avez 
traitté avec une dureté incroiable’) is that this was written on a 
second, nota first visit and that the first had been of some duration. 
The letter could well have been written when Rousseau returned 
to Lyons in 1741, a visit we know very little about (but see Cour- 
tois, ‘Chronologie critique’, Annales J J R, xv.34; Leigh 42 note; 
Leigh 48 Remarque). This would allow all his stay with the de 
Mably family for the acquaintance to have developed. 

Leigh 48. note r (end), for n° 49, read n° 50. 

Leigh 52. note. Was Dupin de Francueil born in 1708 (Leigh 
note and Courtois p.39, note 4) or in 1716? (Pléiade i.292, note 5, 
and Table de la Correspondance générale de J.J. Rousseau [Genève 
1953], p-92). 

Leigh 54. This letter is dated wrongly by Pléiade i.295, note 8, 
where it is given as 26th following the printed source. Leigh also 
gives a useful correction to the version of Montaigu’s army career 
quoted by Pléiade i.295, note r. The rank of captain in the grena- 
diers was by no means lowly, being the equivalent of colonel in 
other regiments. 

Leigh 95. note b, for Pléiade iii.1824, read 1842. 


S.S. B. Taylor 
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of virtue; Stephen J. Gendzier, Diderot’s impact on the generation of 1830; 
J. Th. de Booy, Une anecdote de Diderot sur Le Systéme de la nature; 
J. Lough, Luneau de Boisjermain v. the publishers of the Encyclopédie; 
J. H. Broome, ‘L’Homme au cceur velu’: Fougeret de Monbron; J. Th. 
de Booy, Henri Meister et la première édition de la Correspondance littéraire 
(1812-1813); L. G. Crocker, L’Analyse des réves. pp.315. price: 42 francs. 

xxiv-xxvii.1963. Transactions of the First international congress on the Enligh- 
tenment. pp.1918. price: 280 francs. 


xxviii.1963. Voltaire, La Philosophie de l’histoire. Critical edition by J. H. Brum- 
fitt. pp.327, 1 ill. price: 43 francs. 


xxix.1964. Raymond F. Birn, Pierre Rousseau and the philosophes of Bouillon. 
pP.212. price: 32 francs. 


xxx.1964. L’Akakia de Voltaire. Edition critique par C. Fleischauer; M. Rezler, 
Voltaire and the Encyclopédie; R. A. Brooks, Voltaire and Garcilaso de la 
Vega; A. Ages, Voltaire’s Biblical criticism; J. Vercruysse, La Fortune de 
Bernard Nieuwentydt et les notes marginales de Voltaire; R. A. Leigh, 
Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire on optimism; L. Gossman, Time and history in 
Rousseau; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit de Maillet’s Leghorn letters; G. Barber, 
The Cramers of Geneva and their trade in Europe. pp.414. price: Go francs. 


xxxi. General index to vols.i-xxx. (in preparation.) 


xxxii.1965. Th. Besterman, Voltaire, absolute monarchy, and the enlightened 
monarch; J. Rigal, L’Iconographie de la Henriade au xviri siècle; P. D. 
Jimack, Rousseau and the primacy of self; R. Mortier, Un adversaire vénitien 
des ‘lumiéres’, le comte de Cataneo; P. Laubriet, Les Guides de voyages au 
début du xvii‘ siècle et la propagande philosophique; J. Lough, The Prob- 
lem of the unsigned articles in the Encyclopédie. pp.390. price: 52 francs. 


Xxxiii.1965. Jaques le fataliste et La Religieuse devant la critique révolutionnaire 
(1796-1800). Textes recueillis et présentés par J. Th. de Booy et Alan J. Freer. 
Pp.340. prix: 48 francs. 

xxxiv-xxxv.1965. Marie-Rose de Labriolle, Le Pour et contre et son temps. pp.584. 
prix: 90 francs. 

xxxvi.1965. Merle L. Perkins, Voltaire’s concept of international order. pp.344. 
price: 45 francs. 

xxxvii.1965. Articles inédits de Voltaire pour le Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
française, publiés par J. Vercruysse; D. L. Gobert, Comic in Micromégas 
as expressive of theme; J. A. Perkins, Voltaire and the natural sciences; 
P. D. Jimack, Rousseau misquoting Voltaire ?; J. Van Eerde, Aspects of 
social criticism in eighteenth-century French comedy; H. D. Rothschild, 
Benoit de Maillet’s Marseilles letters; R. L. Myers, Fréron’s critique of 
Rémond de Saint Mard; P. M. Conlon, Additions to the bibliography of 
Bossuet. pp.176. price: 26 francs. 

xxxviii-xl.1965. Voltaire, La Henriade. Edition critique par O. R. Taylor. pp.762. 
prix: 100 francs. 


xli.1965. T. J. Barling, The Literary art of the Lettres philosophiques; J. R. Monty, 
Notes sur le vocabulaire du Dictionnaire philosophique; A. Ages, Voltaire, 
Calmet and the Old testament; C. Thacker, The Misplaced garden? Voltaire, 
Julian and Candide; D. D. R. Owen, Aucassin et Nicolette and the genesis of 
Candide; N. Kotta, Voltaire’s Histoire du parlement de Paris; Th. Braun, 
A Forgotten letter from Voltaire to Le Franc de Pompignan; Lionel Goss- 
man, The Worlds of La Nouvelle Héloise; P. van Bever, La Religion du doc- 
teur A. N. R. Sanches; Guy Périer de Féral, La Descendance collatérale de 
Voltaire; P. M. Conlon, Dancourt assailed; Review. pp.364. price: 50 francs. 
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